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PREFACE. 


Cr,.  ?         '  ';"°''  '"™'""  "^  '»  ™--     I'  h"  been 
.t«d»d  ,n  «>hool  or  college,  give  «n»atUfaotory  resulta  •  if 

knowledge  of  one  or  two  authors,  the  gmund  covered  by 
yo"ng  student,  i,  neces^rily  ™aU.  The  present  volume 
endeavours  to  coaT,ine  the  advantages  of  both  methods  bv 
Rowing  «,me  of  the  great  writer,  of  the  nineteenth  centu,; 
*.  tell  the.r  own  story  or  set  forth  their  own  point  of  view^ 

.^fl^.^  .1      V  "'■  '"'^  """~"^  "  '"*«■«'«'  has  greatly 
mfluenced  the  choice  of  extracts;  what  commends  i^  I 

the  grown-up  reader  does  not  always  appeal  to  less  mature 

minds.     TTie  greatest  success  a  book  of  this  kind  c«.  achieve 

tt  to  mspire  young  reader,  with  a  desire  to  know  more 

rf   the  author,  studied;   it  i,  a  deplorable  result  when  a 

It  is  hoped  that  these  selection,  may  alw  be  of  help  to 
teacher.  .„  giving  modeU  and  subjects  for  simple  exerLs 
m  English  Compction.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  many 
young  pe^^le  is  that  they  seem  to  ther  elves  to  have  nothing 
to  say  They  should  be  encouraged  ,  mastor  the  contents  of 
«.e  mtroductory  sketches,  toxt,  and  aotes,  and  to  combine 
aU  three  m  an  «»<,unt,  written  in  their  own  ,oH,.  of  some 
particular  incident,  character,  or  ai^ujwnt. 

J  w.  c. 
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CHARLES  LAMR 

1773.1834. 


There  are  few  English  authorg  with  whose  character  and 
^rcujnstanoes  we  n,ay  Wne  so  clo^ly  ac^uain^^  w"h 
Charles  Lamb's,  on  account  of  his  habit  of  selfKX>nfession  „ 
h.s  essays  his  skill  and  charm  as  a  letter-writer,  and  huZ! 

szt  zr^T^'", '"' ''™"  ^'-  •"  "is  hrwe,^ 

Irk  and  »„«d°»T  ,       •"'•  ""^  '''^  '■"''"  "^  —  - 
clerk  and  confidential  servant  to  one  of  the  barristers  ;  for  the 

^ges.     Lamb  was  passionately  fond   of  London,  where  he 
P--^^nearly  all  his  days,  but  in  Mockery  End  in  lL,Z2ht 

V8,ts  to  the  country  home  of  his  g.^ndmother  Field.     It  wi 
on  one  of  these  visits  that  he  feU  in  love  with  the  "fair  "11^ 

famUy,  and  Wb's  mind  gave  way.  Early  in  1796  he  writ^ 
to  h«  schoolfellow  and  life-Iong  friend  Coleridge:  '  Im 
has  been  somewhat  diversified  of  late.  The  six  we.  that 
fimshed  last  year  and  began  this,  your  veiy  humWe  ser^an 
-pent  very  agreeably  in  a  madhouse  at  TTnv,.„  \  ~ 
somewha^^iona.  no^d  don't  bite  any  1  B„t tad' 
was!       Ha,-d  u|K>n  th,s  followed  the  tragedy  which  altered 

andgetEl^  of  the  essays,  in  a  sudden  fit  ^ftaSSt?  waa 
the  cause  of  her  mother's  death ;  on  her  recovery  it  w« tT 
sary  that  some  one  should  be  ^sponsible  for  heTs^flL^ 


0HARLB8   LAMB. 

E"*  India  Com^  .nd  it  7,"  T'"""  ""  ""  °«™  »'  ">« 
'«.«.  a  fe.  ^onn'ta'lndotW  short  r  '"  '"""'""'  '^ 
eking  out  their  scanty  incoreitirr  """^  '""^'^  *° 

tragedy,  Joi„  Wcodvil.  pf t „„  tlsZ;    I       "  J"'  «''  •"' 

WM  acted  at  Drury  llL  Ij  T,  T'^V.        °"""^5''  ^•■-  *•. 

Pa-g^ph, ..  u,  7.lZ:^^t..  Z  Tt"'"'  """'^ 

12^2;  ""d  it  was  thought  p retC  W^t^f^-'^^^-^^^^ESase.a 

-iled  upon  the^l;  the  ^^'l^^'^tf'"-     ^'"*"'"  «"' 
children  by  the  hm,l,«-    '"'*/"»»  Shaispeare,  written  for 

the  tn.geJ^estndXThVredr*''^**:!'^  '^«»« 

■'^^^'^^^^^^^■l^^i^^rt^^^  w^^^^^^         ^"-•-«-» 

established.      Le-^h    H.,n>     w    j  ^"^  ""^  now  well 

we«  among  his  frif^ds  and^;!'':^'^?'  """  "'  *"  '™« 
conversation  and  convivial  meTttet  L'    TT.""  '^'  ^ 
turned,  as  his  sister  sav.    «      *^'      ,    "''"''' '"'  ""neMines 
-Oy  wi't  and  ulmlgTnd  il^^^^f^JTinfe''    ^i. 
his  friends,  as  the  charm  of ^t  ,       '  ""'""^  =™  to 

his  humou  have  to  an  e^r       "  '^  """  ""  ""''^'y "' 

-est  cha„',wir:„v  rrs  -'t:  '".^'""- «» 

which  appeared  in  thezll^  ""  ^""S"  »/ ^'*^ 

C^Ieridg^^death  .«  a^r.trt":'™"'  .!''<'  '"  '«^''- 

followed  by  hia  own      Ri.     7  '""'  ""''  •«  »'"«ely 

ynaown.     His  sister  survived  him  for  many  year^ 


t^  h 


vjuOmo 


i    :  »  ■■■^  -  ii 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF^HRISTS  HOSPITAL. 

our  nature,  he  has  disposed  of  one  or  more  perhaos 
^«e  irrr  "":"""«■  ™'^«^  *'">  -"-elter  :f  a  el 

hand,  are  the  youth  lifted  up'a^  ™  tie i-  fLL^I^cT 
w«  must  suppose  liberal  though   reduced    nor   '/k 
other  hand,  are  they  liable  tf  be  d:prts;e^l^"„  t 
'hll^^tt^  'h'  T""  •"'""''  *""'  Bentin.e„tB'wS  a^l„» 

^^Thr^hre^et^tij-r;-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  assist  those  who  are  the  most  wiUiL  but  Mt  »?^      ' 

presses,  as  it  always  does,  most  heavily  noon  the  m,^* 
ingenuous  naturea  ^    *^  ""*'■ 

wo^i".!'  .^''•"''''Hospital;  and  whether  its  character 
would  be  improved  by  confining  it,  advantages" 
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vepr  lowest  of  the  people,  let  those  judge  who  have 
witnessed  the  looks,  the  gestures,  the  behaviour,  the 
mauner  o  the.r  play  with  one  another,  their  deportment 
towards  strangers,  the  whole  aspect  and  physio^omy  of 
that  vast  asseinblage  of  boys  on  the  London  foundation 
who  freshen  and  make  alive  again  with  their  sports  the 
e  se  mouldering  cloisters  of  the  old  Grey  Friam-which 
strangers  who  have  never  witnessed,  if  they  pass  through 
Newgate  Street,  or  by  Smithfield,  would  do  well  to  go  a 
little  out  of  their  way  to  see. 

For  the  Christ's  Hospital  boy  feels  that  he  is  no 
chanty-boy ;  he  feels  it  in  the  antiquity  and  regality  of 
tte  foundation  to  which  he  belongs;  in  the  usa^  which 
he  meets  with  at  school,  and  the  treatment  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  out  of  its  bounds;  in  the  respect,  and  even 
kindness,  which  his  well-known  garb  never  fails  to  pro- 
cure  him  m  the  streets  of  the  metropolis;  he  feels  i\  in 
h«  education,  m  that  measure  of  classical  attainments, 
wh  ch  eveiy  individual    at    that    school,  though    not 
destined  to  a  learned  profes.«.on,  has  it  in  his  p^wer  to 
procure  attainments  which  it  would  be  wo«e  than  foUv 
to  put  It  in  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes  to  acquire  • 
he  feels  it  m  the  numberiess  comforte.  and  even  magni- 
ficences,  which  surround  him;  in  his  old  and  a^ul 
doctors,  with  their  traditions;  in  his  spacious  schoo^ 
rooms,  and  m  the  well-ordered,  airy,  and  lofty  rooms 
where  he  sleeps;  in  his  stately  dining-hall,  hmig  7Z 
with  pictures,  by  Verrio,  Lely,  and  others,  one  otZm 
surpassing  ,n  size  and  grandeur  almost  any  other  in  the 
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H^\^^X''^'"^  ^''  ^^""^'  '^"^  ^^^  consequent 
Bpint.  the  intelligence,  and  public  conscience,  which  is 

the  result  of  so  many  various  yet  wonderfully  combininir 
members.  Compared  with  this  last-named  advantage 
what  18  the  stock  of  information  (I  do  not  here  speak  of 
book-leaniing.  but  of  that  knowledge  which  boy  reives 
from  boy),  the  mass  of  collected  opinions,  the  intelligence 
m  common,  among  the  few  and  narrow  members  of  an 
ordinary  boarding-school. 

The  Christ's  Hospital  or  Blue-coat  boy.  haa  a  distinc- 
tive character  of  his  own,  as  far  removed  from  the  abject 
quahties  of  a  common  charity-boy  as  it  is  from  the  dis- 
giistmg  forwardness  of  a  lad  brought  up  at  some  other 
of  the  public  schools.    There  is  pride  in  it.  accumulated 
from  the  circumstances  which  I  have  described  as  differ^ 
encmg  him  from  the  former;  and  there  is  a  Testravnino 
modesty,  from  a  sense  of  obligation  and  dependence^ 
which  must  ever  keep  his  deportment  from  assimilating 
to  that  of  the  latter.     His  very  garb,  as  it  is  antique  and 
venerable,  feeds  his  self-respect;  as  it  is  a  bwlee  of 
dependence,  it  restrains  the  natural  petulance  of  that 
age  from  breaking  out  into  overt  acts  of  insolence.    This 
produces  silence  and  a  resorsre  before  strangers,  yet  not 
that  cowardly  shyness  which  boys  mewed  up  at  home 
will  feel;  he  will  speak  up  when  spoken  to,  but  the 
stranger  must  begin  the  conversation  with  him.     Within 
his  bounds  he  is  all  fire  and  play;  but  in  the  streets  he 
steals -along  with  all  the  self-concentration  of  a  youne 
monk.    He  is  never  known  to  mix  with  other  boys 
they  are  a  sort  of  laity  to  him.    All  this  proceeds.  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  the  continual  consciousness  which  he 
carries  about  him  of  the  difference  of  his'dress  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world;  with  a  modest  jealousy  over 
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himself,  lest,  by  over-hastily  mixing  with  common  and 
secular  playfellows,  he  should  commit  the  dignity  of  his 
cloth.  Nor  let  any  one  laugh  at  this ;  for,  considering 
the  propensity  of  the  multitude,  and  especially  of  the 
small  multitude,  to  ridicule  anything  unusual  in  dress- 
above  all,  where  such  peculiarity  may  be  construed  by 
malice  into  a  mark  of  disparagement— this  reserve  will 
appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  wise  instinct  in  the 
Blue-coat  boy.  That  it  is  neither  pride  nor  rusticity,  at 
leaat  that  it  has  none  of  the  offensive  qualities  of  either, 
a  stranger  may  soon  satisfy  himself  by  putting  a  ques- 
tion to  any  of  these  boys :  he  may  be  sure  of  an  answer 
couched  in  terms  of  plain  civility,  neither  loquacious  nor 
embarrassed.  Let  him  put  the  same  question  to  a  parish- 
boy,  or  to  one  of  the  trencher-caps  in  the cloisters, 

and  the  impudent  reply  of  the  one  shall  not  fail  to  exas- 
perate any  more  than  the  certain  servility,  and  mercenary 
eye  to  reward,  which  he  will  meet  with  in  the  other,  can 
fail  to  depress  and  sadden  him. 

The  Christ's  Hospital  boy  is  a  religious  character. 
His  school  is  eminently  a  religious  foundation ;  it  has  its 
peculiar  prayers,  its  services'  at  set  times,  its  graces, 
hymns,  and  anthems,  following  each  other  in  an  almost 
monastic  closeness  of  succession.  This  religious  character 
in  him  is  not  always  untinged  with  superstition.  That 
is  not  wonderful,  when  we  consider  the  thousand  tales 
and  traditions  which  must  circulate  with  undisturbed 
credulity,  amongst  so  many  boys,  that  have  so  few  checks 
to  their  belief  from  any  intercourse  with  the  world  at 
large;  upon  whom  their  equals  in  age  must  work  so 
much,  their  elders  so  little.  With  this  leaning  towards 
an  over-belief  fn  matters  of  religion,  which  "will  soon 
correct  itself  when  he  comes  out  into  society,  may  be 
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Classed  a  turn  for  romance  above  most  other  boys      Thi« 

sought  for  CitTt       ■  ,       '  '"""  "'"  '»  -ny  «">o. 

The  Christ's  Hospital  boy's  scnsa  of  «„!..       j 
«  peculiarly  to.der  and  apKZ    ^f  i.  ""'  """» 
run  out  int.  ce„,monial  oCrvanZ  and  r-""'"'^ 
yoke  upon  i,e,f  heyond  the  stror^^os^f  treZ.! 

^looiX;:: roTir^^t '"'  -^  '""^^' 

^  the  e.;:srr:tettrr.X"tt " 
^"eotra-::^rj::^-^^^^^^^^^ 

ejection  of  certr^nl':  ret^re^'r  t"  '"^ 
nse  to  these  8UDerem.ri.f^^.  «  ^     '     ^^*^  ^^^^ 


•  Under  the  denomination  of  rjags 

the  boys,  had  occasion  L  aTl  htX  '  ^  ^^"^  P~'"°*^  ^'^^  «"'"f°'-t  "' 
the  first  of  these  unfortunat  p  "j^JtlT;"^^^^  *<>  ^-^icate 

Hucceded.  and  thereby  restorL  to  oT-haU  of  Th.     ''  'r'**  ''^'^ 
the  school  those  honours  which  minf  I  I        *"'"*'  ""t^tion  of 

-  long  conspired  to  withhcJ^Lm  it     ™^"''''°°  '^^  ^^^  ^  had 
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defect  of  the  oonHcientious  principle.  A  little  excess  in 
that  article  is  nut  undoHJrable  in  youth,  to  make  allow- 
auce  for  the  inevitable  waste  which  comes  in  maturer 
years.  But  in  the  less  ambiguous  line  of  duty,  in  ^ose 
directiouH  of  the  moral  feelings  which  cannot  he  mistaken 
or  depreciated,  I  will  relate  what  took  place  in  the  year 
1785,  when  Mr.  Perry,  the  steward,  died.  I  must  bo 
pardoned  for  taking  my  instances  from  my  own  times. 
Indeed  the  vividness  of  my  recollections,  while  I  am 
upon  this  subject,  almost  brings  bock  those  times ;  they 
are  present  to  mo  still.  But  I  believe  that  In  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  period  which  I  speak  of, 
the  character  of  th^e  Christ's  Hospital  boy  is  very  little 
changed.  Their  situation  in  point  of  many  comforts  is 
improved ;  but  that  which  I  ventured  before  to  term  the 
public  conscience  of  the  8(  hool,  the  pervading  moral 
sense,  of  which  every  mind  partakes,  and  to  which  so 
many  individual  minds  contribute,  remains,  I  believe, 
pretty  much  the  same  as  when  I  left  it.  I  have  seen 
within  this  twelvemonth  almost  the  change  which  has 
Ixien  produced  upon  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
upon  being  admitted  into  that  school ;  how,  from  a  pert 
young  coxcomb,  who  thought  that  all  knowledge  was 
comprehended  within  his  shallow  brains,  because  a 
smattering  of  two  or  three  languages  and  one  or  two 
sciences  were  stuffed  into  him  by  injudicious  treatment 
at  home,  by  a  mixture  with  the  wholesome  society  of  so 
many  schoolfellows,  in  less  time  than  I  have  spoken  of, 
he  has  sunk  to  his  own  level,  and  is  contented  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  quiet  orb  of  modest  self  knowledge  in 
which  the  common  mass  of  that  unpresumptuous  assem- 
blage of  boys  seem  to  move ;  from  being  a  little  unfeeling 
mortal,  he  has  got  to  feel  and  reflect.     Nor  would  it  be 
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ne«,  PUU  «1.  edge  nZ  ") 'e  «I,"""J  ""  "'  '"'"K""'''- 
couiW  .„d  tl,„  f  ^       '    '"''"''  °f  oooMonal  inter- 

tialities,  directa  the  mind  onl.-  «.„  „    '°"'"'«'«e»  and  par- 
date  that  natural  aTd  «„  n  ChTh      "I^"^  *"  "PP"' 

are  the  bond  of  stronMh  a  "'"«'' .»"'">  weakness, 

lifter  them  bet^y,  J^'^^  nalaT  ttt"""  ""'^^ 
lation,  ™ther  belong  to  the  q'efuon  ^f  H  "*  "P^"" 

•■S  fir  ■'•"'■' =""S'--« 

.    And  I  will  say.  that  when  I  think  of  th.  f  1 

instances  which  I  hav«  ^  *      -^i.  .  ^"®  frequent 

the  expansion  of  the  bes^  fpol.\,        /'-""^''  favourable  to 

the  period  which  I  am  nn'r         ^''       °"'  "^*"'-^'  ^^^t'  «fc 
1-         vvinch  1  am  noticing,  out  of  five  hundred  boys 
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there  was  not  a  dry  eye  to  be  found  among  them,  nor  a 
heart  that  did  not  beat  with  genuine  emotion.  Every  * 
impulse  to  play,  until  the  funeral  day  was  past,  seemed 
suspended  throughout  the  school;  and  the  boys,  lately 
so  mirthful  and  sprightly >  were  seen  pacing  their  cloisters 
alone,  or  in  sad  groups  standing  about,  few  of  them 
w'thout  some  token,  such  as  their  slender  means  could 
provide,  a  black  riband  or  something  to  denote  respect 
and  a  sense  of  their  loss.  The  time  itself  was  a  time  of 
anarchy,  a  time  in  which  all  authority  (out  of  school- 
hours)  was  abandoned.  The  ordinary  restraints  were 
for  those  days  superseded ;  and  the  gates,  which  at  other 
times  kept  us  in,  were  left  without  watchers.  Yet,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  graceless  boys  at  most,  who 
took  advantage  of  tlu.t  suspension  of  authorities  to  skulk 
out,  as  it  was  called,  the  whole  body  of  that  great  school 
kept  rigorously  within  their  bounds,  by  a  voluntary  self- 
imprisonment  ;  and  thuy  who  broke  bounds,  though  they 
escaped  punishment  from  any  master,  fell  into  a  general 
disrepute  among  us,  and,  for  that  which  at  any  other 
time  would  have  been  applauded  and  admired  as  a  mark 
of  spirit,  were  consigned  to  infamy  and  reprobation :  so 
much  natural  government  have  gratitude  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  reverence  and  love,  and  so  much  did  a  respect 
to  their  dead  filend  prevail  with  these  Christ's  Hospital 
boys  above  any  fear  which  his  presence  among  them 
when  living  could  ever  produce.  And  if  the  impressions 
which  wore  made  on  my  mind  so  long  ago  are  to  be 
trusted,  very  richly  did  their  steward  deserve  this  tribute. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  mo  even  now  to  call  to  t.iind  his  portly 
form,  the  regal  awe  which  he  always  contrived  to  inspire, 
in  spite  of  a  tenderness  and  even  weakness  of  nature 
that  would  have  enfeebled  the  reins  of  discipline  in  any 
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^z:  'z!^  tr  t  r^^^^'^^^ 

particular  improvement  of  each  of  i,«      h  a  , 

sa  .sfacfon  of  ,,avi„g  diaeharged  his  duty,  in^^Z'^; 

of  that  institution  to  which  Ixifh  ,„.,„        .  i  '^""^^"'"V 
attached  •  i„  n,    1  "■"  "'"'  •»>'•  •'«  was 

attached  ,  „,  the  honours  to  which  so  many  of  J.is  nunil, 

have  successfully  aspired  at  both  our  Uui^rsitL,  T, 

;i  cuiTf ::";  "!;tv"^  «—  <"  the  Cpi.;: 

o    the  obliW  '""t,'"'""'''  "'"'  ""  "'e'-t  expressions 
ot  the  obligations  the  school  lay  under  u,  him   unani 
mously  voted  to  present  him. 


■A^jV" ••^■*-•■.'^.^•- 


^■a•: 


'■'gfc  j^w/ Jtj  ji  jiwariw  ~  •«'Ee**iHf^*^a-  visH-Bb; 
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I  have  often  considered  it  among  the  felicities  of  the 
constitution  of  this  school,  that  the  offices  of  steward 
and  schoolmaster  are  kept  distinct;  the  strict  business 
of  education  alone  devolving  upon  the  latter,  while  the 
former  has  the  charge  of  all  things  out  of  school,  the 
control  of  the  provisions,  the  regulation  of  meals,  of 
dress,  of  play,  and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  the  b^ys. 
By  this  division  of  management,  a  superior  respectability 
must  attach  to  the  teacher  while  his  office  is  unmixed 
with  any  of   these    lower   concerns.      A  still   greater 
advantage  over  the  construction  of  common  boarding- 
schools  IS  to  be  found   in   the  settled  salaries  of  the 
masters,  rendering  them   totally  free  of  obligation  to 
any  individual  pupil  or  his  parents.     This  never  fails 
to  have  Its  effect  at  schools  where  each  boy  can  reckon 
up  to  a  hair  what  profit  the  master  derives  from  him 
where  he  views  him  every  day  in  the  light  of  a  caterer 
a  provider  for  the  family,  who  is  to  get  so  much  by  him' 
m  each  of  his  meals.     Boys  will  see  and  consider  these 
things ;  and  how  much  must  the  sacred   character  of 
preceptor  suffer  in  their  minds  by  these  degrading  asso- 
ciations!    The  very  bill  which  the  pupil  carries  home 
with  him  at  Christmas,  eked  out.  perhaps,  with  elabomte 
though   necessary  minuteness,   instructs    him  that   his 
teachers  have  other  ends  than  the  mere  love  to  learning 
m  the  lessons  which  they  give  him ;  and  though  they  put 
into  his  hands  the  fine  sayings  of  Seneca  or  Epictetus 
yet  they  themselve.  are  none  of  those  disinterested  peda- 
gogues to  teach  philosophy  gratia.     The  master,  too  is 
sensible  that  he  is  seen  in  this  light ;  and  how  much 
this  must  lessen  that  affectionate  regard  to  the  learners 
which  alone  can  sweeten  the  bitter  labour  of  instrucMon 
and  convert  the  whole  business  into  unwelcome  ~and 
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'oninteresting  task-work,  many  precept„„  that  I  have 
^nversed  w.th  on  the  subject  are  ready,  with  aaad  l,ear' 
to  acknowledge.  From  this  inconvenience  the  settled 
«lar.es  of  the  masters  of  this  school  in  g,.eat  n,ea.„re 
eKempt  them  while  the  happy  custom^f  choos  ng 
masters  (mdeed  every  officer  of  the  establishment)  fronf 
those  who  have  received  their  education  there,  giv«s 
them  an  interest  in  advancing  the  character  of  the 
^hoo  and  b,nds  them  to  observe  a  tenderness  and  a 
respect  to  the  ch.ldren.  in  which  a  stranger,  feeling  that 

IxXTfa^"''  '  '--  '^'-  °^-^^"'  -»  ^ 

In  affectionate  recollections  of  the  place  where  he  was 
bred  up  in  hearty  recognitions  of  old  schoolfellows  met 
with  again  after  the  lapse  of  year,    ,r  in  foreign  countries 
^e  Chnsts  Hospital  Ix>y  yields  to  none;  I  Tght  almost 
say  he  goes  beyond  most  other  boys.    The  very  compass 
and  magnitude  of  the  school,  its  thousand  bea'^i„^,T 
space  It  takes  up  in  the  imagination  beyond  the  ordi;ary 
schoo  s,  impresses  a  rememb.  ^ce.  accompanied  with  an 
elevation  of  mind,  that  attends  him  through  life     It  Is 
too  big,  too  affecting  an  object,  to  pass  away  quickly 
from  his  mind.    The  Christ's  HospiUl  boy's  Wends  a^ 
school  are  commonly  his  intimates  through  life     Fc 
me,  I  do  not  know  whether  a  constitutional  imbecility 
does  not  incline  me  too  obstinately  to  cling  to  the  remem- 
brances  of  childhood;  in  an  inverted  ratfo  to  d.  Tsual 
sentiments  of  mankind,  nothing  that  I  have  been  en™.^ 
n  since  seems  of  any  value  or  importance.  «,mpar:d''to 
the  colonic  which  imagination  gave  to  everything  then 
I  Wong  to  no  iod,  .^«^/.  „„eh  a.  I  then  iLe  a 
part  of.-And  here,  before  I  cIo.se.  taking  leave  of  the 
general  reader,  and  addressing  myself  solely  to  n^y  oH 
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schoolfellows,  that  were  contemporaries  with  me  from  the 
year  1782  to  1789,  let  me  have  leave  to  remember  some 
of  those  circumstances  of  our  school,  which  they  will  not 
be  unwilling  to  have  brought  back  to  their  minds. 

And  first,  let  us  remember,  as  first  in  importance  in 
our  childish  eyes,  the  young  men  (as  they  almost  were) 
who,  under  the  denomination  of  Grecians,  were  waiting 
the  expiration  of  the  period  when  they  should  be  sent 
at  the  charges  of  the  Hospital,  to  one  or  other  of  our 
Universities,  but  more  frequently  to  Cambridge.    These 
youths,  from  their  superior  acquirements,  their  superior 
age  and  stature,  and  the  fewness  of  their  numbers  (for 
seldom  above  two  or  three  at  a  time  were  inaugriiated 
into  that  high  order),  drew  the  eyes  of  all.  and  especially 
of  the  younger  boys,  into  a  reverent  observance  and 
admiration.     How  tall  they  used  to  f^eem  to  us  '—how 
stately  would  they  pace  along  the  cloisters  .'-while  the 
play  of  the  lesser  boys  was  absolutelyiiuspended,  or  its 
boisterousness  at  least  allayed,  at  their  presence !    Not 
that  they  ever  beat  or  struck  the  boys-that  would  have 
been  to  have  demeaned  themselves— the  dignity  of  their 
persons  alone  insured  them  all  respect.     The   task  of 
blows,  of  corporal  chastisement,  they  left  to  the  common 
monitors,  or  heads  of  wards,  who,  it  must  be  confessed 
m  our  time  had  rather  too  much  licence  allowed  tliem  to 
oppress  and  misuse  their  inferiors;  and  the  interference 
of  the  Grecian,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  spiritual 
power,  was  not  unfrequently  called  for,  to  mitigate  by 
Its  meaiation  the  heavy  unrelenting  arm  of  this  temporal 
power,  or  monitor.     In  fine,  the  Grecians  were  the  solemn 
Muftis  of  the  school,     ^ras  w*  re  computed  from  their 
time;— it  used  to  be  said,  s-ch  or  such  a  thing  was  done 
when  S or  T^ w      Grecian. 
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weli  pass  forfle  Ja^isarie,     Tfr"'''"r'''"'"''y 
all  fha^fk      u        *'f"'8a"e8.     They  were  the  terror  of 

adaoted  t^  fit  ti,       .       ""'es.    All  his  systems  were 
weredestfneAn  .  ""'  ™"«''  ''^'"«'"  ^'"=h  "'^y 

-1  w  eh  ;::r;eeL  fiTr'  ""**  ^^-^  p-'^^- 

lutn  \\ere  expected  to  be  borne  with  more  fhAn 
Spar  an  fort,tude.  eame  to  be  considered  less  asT„fl7c«„ns 

be  produced  from  it  were  somethihg  very  diStT„^ 

r'Sircifr''-  '^'— ''wiiiirwX 

aperpetuaj  tund  of  humour,  a  constant  slee  about  hi,„ 
.  "'":^  '>-K''tened  by  an  inveterate  pivinctl"  m  of 
North-country  dialect,  absolutely  took'^.way  trtint 
from  h,s  severities.  His  punishments  were  a  eLl  If 
patience  .n  which  the  master  was  not  always  wo^X' 

t^^   m"^  '""'"^  "i™-'*  "^^  «»-  oveUe  byts 
eZ  •     f  .       '"""'''  "*''  '"^'P"»«  1"^.  or  how  the 
effects  of  ,t  operated  upon  the  after-lives  of  these  king' 
boys,  I  cannot  say:  but  I  am  sure  that,  for  the  t.me 
they  were  absolute  nuisances  to  the  rest  of  the  sch"l' 
Hardy,  brutal,  and  often  wicked,  thev  were  theT^ 

r:  r  'r^  i:  *"^  -"^"^  ■"-  ■■  o^eTard  C;  r 
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were  kept  longer  at  school  by  two  or  three  years  than 
any  of  the  rest  except  the  Grecians),  they  were  a  con- 
stant terror  to  the  younger  part  of  the  school ;  and  some 
who  may  read  this.  I  doubt  not.  will  remember  the  con- 
sternation into  which  the  juvenile  fr^r  of  us  were  thrown 
when  the  cry  was  raised  in  the  cloisters,  that  the  First 
Order  wa^  c<yming-ior  so  they  termed  the  first  form  or 
class  of  those  boys.     Still  these  sea-boys  answered  some 
good  purposes  in  the  school.     They  were  the  military 
class  an.ong  the  boys,  foremost  in  athletic  exercises,  who 
extended  the  fame  of  the  prowess  of  the  school  far  and 
Z  K  rf  ^^«  Wrentices  in  the  vicinage,  and  sometimes 
the  butchers  boys  m  the  neighbouring  market,  had  sad 
occasion  to  attest  their  valour. 

The  time  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  enu- 

Ttent^      -.K     '    ^^'^^"«^«^"^-'  -ome    pleasant,  some 
attended  with  some  pam.  which,  s^n  through  the  n  ist 
ordiaiance,  come  sweetlysoftened  tolh^:^lS^i7~Bufc 
I  must  crave  le^^^^teTSSilnber  our  transcending  superi- 
onty  m  those  invigorating  sports,  leap-frog,  and  basting 
the  bear;  our  delightful  excursions  in  the  summer  holi! 
days  to  the  New  River,  near  Newington.  where    like 
outers  we  would  live  the  long  day  in'the  water.  Jfe 
caring  for  dressing  ourselves  when  we  had  once  stripped  • 
our  savoury  meals  afterwards,  when   we  came  home 
almost  famished  with  staying  out  all  day  without  oar 
dinners;  our  visits  at  other  times  to  the  Tower,  where 
by  ancient  privilege,  we  had  free  access  to  all  the  curi-' 
osities;    our  solemn  processions   through   the   City  at 

a  shilling,  with  the  festive  questions  and  civic  pleasantries 
of  the  dispensing  Aldermen,  which  were  more  to  us  thaa 
all  the  rest  of  the  banquet ;  our  stately  suppings  in  pubUc, 


•:gSP^«t- 
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before  he  hJf  ,T'      .  ^^"''^  *^^  «^"^«r  ««J^olar. 

oeiore  ne  had  done,  seldom  failpH  f«  ««„i 

^  -•  w .... ,    ^'r  izt  :trs 

bunal  anthem  chanted  in  the  solemn  cloisters  «Zn  IZ 
seldom-occurring  funeral  of  some  schilow    thl  f^ 

^;.enthirtot:  Ls;t  ^Jr,  ''""^rr"^ «- «-. 
^dHe  .h.  couid  ^:sirit'z,-tr.r:;'s 

when  a  young  boy,  I  have  so  often  lain  a/ake  tThl" 
sung  at  that  season  by  angels'  voices  to  the  shephel 

admLrr^"j:i:t:r7r'°^.''''"«'-"^ 

»atown.madeshi"4;nso^^    rirfast^ 

fwJTsr^T'  '"^^  '"-^"J'es.  with  bl  ^le^^^f 
ffl^ver,  or  shming  stone;  the  badges  of  the  sea-boys-  the 
^te  or  supenor  shoe-strings,  of  the  monitors ;  the  m;dals 
of  tl,.e  markers  (those  who  were  appointed' to  he„tht 


.•■&■«'"-«"_••■  m'~~  .r 
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Biblo  read  in  the  wardH  on  Sunday  morning  and  evening^ 
which  bore  on  their  obverse  in  silver,  as  certain  parts  of 
our  garments  carried  in  meaner  metal,  the  countenance 
of  our  Founder,  that  godly  and  royal  child,  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,  the  flower  of  the  Tudor  name-the  young 
flower  that  was  untimely  cropped  as  it  began  to  fill  our 
land  with  Its  early  odours- the  boy-patron  of  boys-the 
serious  and  holy  child  who  walked  with  Cranmer  and 
Kidley-fit  associate,   in    those    tender   years,  for    the 
bishops  and  future  martyrs  of  our  Church,  to  receive  or 
(as  occasion  sometimes  proved)  to  give  instruction. 
But,  ah  I  what  means  the  silent  tear? 
Why,  e'en  mid  joy,  my  bosom  heave  ? 

Ye  long-lost  scenes,  pnchantments  dear  I 

Lo  !  now  I  linger  o'er  your  grave. 

— Fly,  then,  ye  hours  of  rosy  hue. 

And  bear  away  tlie  bloom  ot  years  !  ' 

And  quick  succeed,  ye  sickly  crew 

Of  doubts  and  sorrows,  pains  and  fears  1 
Still  will  I  ponder  Fate's  unaltered  plan. 
Nor,  tracing  back  the  child,  forget  that  I  am  man.* 


CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL  FIVE  AND  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO. 


In  Mr.  Lamb's  "  Works,"  published  a  year  or  two  since. 
1  hnd  a  ma<r„,ficent  eulogy  on  my  old  scliool,t  su'  h  as  it 
was,  or  now  appears  to  \':m  to  have  been,  between  the 
years  1782  and  1789.  It  happens,  very  oddly,  that  my 
own  standing  at  Christ  s  was  nearly  corresponding  with 

t  Recollections  of  Christ's  Hospital. 


hi»i  and,  With  all  g«litude  to  him  for  hi,  enthusiaam 
for  the  cl„„te™^I  think  he  haa  contrived  to  bring  STr 
whatever  can  be  said  in  praise  of  them,  iroppiL  Mtbl 
other  side  of  the  argument  most  ingeniously      ^ 
I  remember  L.  at  school ;  and  can  well  recollect  that 

htt^.^eir-'r/™"^-'  ""■■■='■  '  <"'"  o^-  o 
h.s  schoolfellows  had  not.    His  friends  lived  in  town 

«nd  were  near  at  hand ;  and  he  had  the  privHerof 

gomg  to  see  them,  almost  as  often  as  he  wished  tZI 

some  .nvdious  distinction,  which  was  denied  to  us  l^e 

present  worthy  sub-treasurer  to  the  Inner  Temple  can 

exfJam  how  that  happened.    He  had  his  tea  and  To" 

roHs  m  the  mommg.  while  we  were  battening  upon  our 

quarter  of  a  penny  loaf-our  oru^-moisL^T  wi"h 

TTtohedT'  .*""••'"  "'^™  P'eS*--  —king  If 
he  pitched  leathern  jack  it  was  poured  from.    Our 

Monday  3  milk  porritch.  blue  and  tastoless.  and  the  peaL 

hZlitlT^''-  Tr  ■""•  ■"""^■"S.  were  enriched  for 
fmn.  f  t  f,«=%°f  '^•"'""'rdinary  bread  and  butter," 
from  the  hot-loaf  of  the  Temple.  The  Wednesdays 
mess  of  millet,  somewhat  less  repugnant-(we  hadth^ 
banyan  t»  four  meat  days  in  the  week>-U  c^,l^ 
to  his  palate  with  a  lump  of  double-^fin'^i,  and  a  let 
of  gmger  to  make  it  go  down  the  more  glibly)  orThe 
fragrant  cinnamon.    I„  lieu  of  our  half-picHed  Sundavs 

Z^Z^lt  ^t  1  ^'^  °"  Thursda^'^^stro:^  r t: 
«9«w)  with  detestable  marigolds  floating  in  the  nail  to 
poison  the  broth-our  scanty  mutton  eragf  on  Frid'avL^ 

..        I-  wiiicn  excited  our  appeiitcH,  and  disapoointed 
tot  pUte  of  roast  veal,  or  the  more  tempting  griskin 
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(exotics  unknown  to  our  palates),  cooked  in  the  paternal 
kitchen  (a  great  thing),  and  bought  him  daily  b^l^! 
maid  or  aunt  I    I  remember  the  ^ood  1  n  I^h'      /• 
whom  love  forbade  pri<,e)  squatting'^wntpo^r^^ 
tone  ma  by-nook  of  the  cloisterB^diselo«ing   1  e  vt^ds 
(of  higher  regale   than   those  cates  wh.Vh  h 
ministered  to  the  TishbiteV  «n  Wi       ^^K'''  ^^^ns 
«f  T     wi         i  .  ^>S"Wte),  and  the  contend  n*'  passions 
of  L.  at  the  unfolding.     There  w*u,  Iova  f,  .  *i     f*^^'^"® 

shame  for  the   thin^  bro^X    n       Ii  '  ^'''"^'^'' 

K„-     .  «  Drought,  and  the   nmni.er  of  Ws. 

bringing;  sympathy  for  those  who  were  too  n^„       * 

oemg  Kind  to  me  m  the  great  citv  aftpr  «  Uff  i    *        j 
-tice.  which  they  had  tife  gjettk:  o/'ltotTy 

vwl     tIT    '"  '"T'  """  ^«"  «"<>  of  "y  holiday 
VMts.    They  seemed  to  them  to  recur  too  nuL  .i        u 

church,  and  trees,  and  faces !    How  I  would  wnV 


Ln»  .74-'*  ^     ^^ '  i."dte?  ♦-     *  -     -  ■  ■  l^iiK  - 


whether  w^  wte X"^  t"' ^-^-^ -"  -d., 
those  bath,„g.exc„.io„,  .^  tl^- NerRiver  ^S  L 
rr""  ""■'  '"'=''  '«'«''•  l^W^r.  I  think,  th.n  heln     fo, 

^o.h .,,  eh^e  «r/-f l;::^,  -  «rir;{: 

were  penniless  (our  scanty  momine  crnat  lnn„    • 
exhausted)  had  not  the  means  rf  aflavZ       K?,     T 
cattle,  and  the  birds,  and  thTfishl    "Htl^T^^': 
««.and  we  had  nothing  to  satisfy  o^rcrvilfh«^ 

Unt  tha  '  l°r  '"'f  """"'■  •"'"f-«>joioing,  h^^ it 
tant,  that  the  hours  of  our  uneasy  liberty  had  expired ! 

„li  *T  '"°"^  '"  "■«  '^»y«  of  "inter,  to  go  prowlinrr 
abou  the  streets  objectless -shivering  at  Si  wTndZ 
of  pnntshoi«  to  extract  a  little  amu^semert  or  "'2 
as  a  last  resort,  in  the  hope  of  a  little  novelt;  t^  Z  a 
fifty-tnaes  repeated  visit  (where  our  indivHuil^lt 
should  be  as  well  known  to  the  warden  as  IhrT  JT 
own  charges)  to  the  Lions  in  the  Tower-to  wCe  I  vt" 
by^o..r^^..„™en.orial.we  had  a  p^^HptivHrt 

L's  governor  (so  we  called  the  mtron  vchrr  ^ 
.^^thefoundation)livedina„ar:;::;:^,'';i';^ 
W£    Any  complaint  which  he  had  to  make  was^surTrf 


:  TrT'^n'ornrMir" 
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being  attended  to.     This  was  underetood  at  Christ's,  and 
was  an  effectual  screen  to  him  against  the  severity  of 
masters,  or  worse  tyranny  of  the  monitors.     The  oppres- 
sions of  these  young  brutes  are  heart-sickening  to  call  to 
recollection.     I   have   been  called  out  of  my  bed.  and 
imkedfor  tlie  purpose,  in  the  coldest  winter  nights-and 
thw  not  once,  but  night  after  night-  in   my  shirt,  to 
receive  the  discipline  of  a  leathern  inong.  with  eleven 
other  sufferers,  because  it  pleased  my  callow  overeeer, 
when  there  has  been  any  talking  heard  after  we  were 
gone  to  bed.  to  make  the  six  last  beds  in  the  dormitory 
where  the  youngest  children  of  us  slept,  answerable  for 
an  off'ince  they  neither  dared  to  commit,  nor  had  the 
iwwer  to  hinder— The  same  execrable  tyranny  drove  the 
younger  part  of  us  from  the  fires,  when  our  feet  were 
perishing  with  snow ;  and.  under  the  crudest  penalties, 
forbad  the  indulgence  of  a  drink  of  water,  when  we  lay 
in  sleepless  summer  nights,  fevered  with  the  season,  and 
the  day  s  sports. 

There  was  one  H ,  who,  I  learned,  in  after-days 

was  s^n  expiating  some  maturer  offence  in  the  hulks.' 
(Do  I  flatter  myself  in  fancying  that  this  might  be  the 

planter  of  that  name,  who  suffered at  Nevis,  I  think, 

or  St.  Kitts, some  few  years  since  ?    My  friend  Tobin 

was  the  benevolent  instrument  of  bringing  him  to  the 
gallows.)  This  petty  Nero  actually  branded  a  boy,  who 
had  offended  him.  with  a  red-hot  iron ;  and  nearly  8tarv3d 
torty  of  us.  with  exacting  contributions,  to  the  one  half 
ot  our  bread,  to  pamper  a  young  ass,  which,  incredible  as 
It  may  seem,  with  the  connivance  of  the  nurse  s  dauLditer 
(a  young  flame  of  his)  he  had  contrived  to  smuggle  in 
and  keep  upon  the  leads  of  the  ward,  as  they  called  our 
dormitories.     This  game  went  on  for  better  than  a  week 


till  the  foolish  boMt,  not  able  to  fare  woll  (,„.  I 

gr  «T;p'it;irtr  .^r:  n-  or>Tr" 

"ev^und  Lt-STZt  r""r'  *"  ^"""'««'<'  -  l""  I 
on  the  ZL^  Thl  ^  ""•  r''"™'""  "'y  •»»«"« 
admir^^""-    ™"  «""  '"  "">  "tewardship  of  L'a 

Under  the  sume  faeOe  adraimstration   can  L  »,„.„ 
t-bkHne  out  nH  ^'  '",  °^"  P'""*"'  fo'  «■«''  own 

in  that  .agn'iflll  ap^rj" XhT.^'^  P™«=«-1 
C^^un  ^JradU^ -''-"  "^'h  whiehTt  t 

To  feed  our  mind  with  idle  portraitur- 

the^a^o^:l^wf  ^r"","' ''^ '""'»' '<'^'^«-» 

snperstitton       R/f  *K  '  '"''  '*'"  "  <'°™  <»  «»ne 

superstition.      But  these  unctuous  morsels  are  never 


ms:y'; 


im<« 
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grateful  to  young  palates  (children  are  universally  fat- 
haters),  and  in  strong,  coarse,  boiled  meats,  unsalted,  are 
detestable.     A  gag-eater  in  our  time  was  equivalent  to  a 

ghoul,  and  held  in  equal  detestation.    suffered  under 

the  imputation : 

'Twaa  said, 

He  ate  strange  flesh. 

He  was  observed,  after  dinner,  carefully  to  gather  up 
the  remnants  left  at  his  table  (not  many,  nor  very  choice 
fragments,  you   may  credit  me)-and,   in   an   especial 
manner,  these  disreputable  morsels,  which  he  would  con- 
vey away,  and  secretly  stow  in  the  settle  that  stood  at 
his  bed-side.     None  saw  when  he  ate  them.     It   was 
rumoured  that  he  privately  devoured  them  in  the  night 
He  was  watched,  but  no  traces  of  such  midnight  practices 
were  discoverable.     Some  reported,  that,  on  leave-days 
he  had  been  seen  to  carry  out  of  the  bounds  a  large  blue 
check  handkerchief,  full  of  something.     This  then  must 
be  the  a<;cursed  thing.     Conjecture  next  was  at  work  to 
imagme  how  he  could  dispose  of  it.     Some  said  he  sold 
It  to  the  beggars.     This  belief  generally  prevailed.     He 
went  about  moping.     None  spake  to  him.     No  one  would 
play  with  him.     He  was  excommunicated ;  put  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  school.     He  was  too  powerful  a  boy  to 
be  beaten,  but  he  underwent  every  mode  of  that  negative 
punishment,  which  is  more  grievous  than  many  stripes. 
Sti  1  he  persevered.     At  length  he  was  observed  by  two 
of  his  schoolfellows,  who  were  determined  to  get  at  the 
secret,  and  had  traced  him  one  leave-day  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  enter  a  large  worn-out  building,  such  as  there 
exist  specimens  of  in  Chancery  Lan<.  which  are  let  out 
to  various  scales  of  pauperism  with  opP>    door  and  a 
common  staircase.     After  him  they  silentiy  slunk  in 


and  followed  hy  stealth  up  four  fl,Vl,t  .  ' 
at  a  poor  wicket,  which  wl  oL  f  bv  T  "T  ''™  '^P 
meanly  clad.  Suspicion  was  nC  ^  ?•"*''"'  "■""'™- 
Tho  ;.,o.„e.  1  Jsecu^Ttle  rZr'  T  ^f'f  l"^' 
> '  t'.-.-  toi,.>  Accusation  was  fo  Sv  nr^f  ,  '"'" 
-- .>utio,.  ,,ost  signal  was  lookedTr'^rHa'iT  '  ""' 

time),  with  ti::'i^;i';;r.';:;iV'"'''  ''^'^- "'' 

conduct,  determined  to  invesU  1    u         ^'^       ""  '"" 
piweeded  to  sentence     ThT       u  ""'"'"■■  "^f"'"  l'« 

mendicants,  the  rt:i:e.'^;;::l:-*J^"^^^ 

scraps,  turned  out  to  be  the^pa  ent  of      '"""''1'"°'"' 
couple  come  to  decay -whom   H,-         '  ""  ''°"^' 

'>a<l.inallp:.bability^™vrdrom  "     '-"^  ^^^'^ 

this  young  stork,  at  the  exlnle  „fT    """"^ '  '""'  ""'t 
had  all  this  while  been  on^~'   Ihe"  m"  ^  '""""■    " 
goven,ors  on  this  occasion  much  tf  t    l     "^^ '    '^'"' 
a  present  relief  to  the  famiCof  T  '"""""'  '"'^'^ 

with  a  silver  medal     Tl,«  i  ■  T'         Presented  him 

upon  R.SH  a^^T^T  o!  t  rr      "V''''  ^'^"''^  """i 
ing  the  medal  to  -!!!'  Tb^ w'^"'"  °*  P"'''''<='y  deliver- 

^  auditor.  I  had  d  ^ir  th7:  b„ri  iir '  "<»" 

"®r .     He  wfli*  »  foil    I      , ,.     '         ^  ^®^'  remeni- 

in  his  eye,  n^r*  al^  kl  r^'"f  "™"'' "'*  »  -' 
prejudices.  I  have  sLT^'^t,  """""*'*  '«»«''' 
•^ket.  IthinkIhea"dhe!lM  ?.'*"'^'"^'"»''«r'^ 
Mmse.f.ashehaddorty'lbtlTfJ.V''"^  '°  ^^"  ^^ 

I  was  a  hypochondriac  lad  ;  and  the  si^Kt    f     l 
fetters,  upon  the  day  of  my  fl"st  ll^  "  '^^  '■- 

clothes,  was  not  exactly  fi  f  if  ^  '^  °"  ">«  '''"e 
terrors  of  initiatir  ^  wi  of  tT/'^''^  "■«  "»'"-' 
turned  of  .seven;  and  l.a.1  „Vrc!^  of's-T"^' • '""'^' 
books,  or  seen  them  but  in  dreLs     T      '"'''."""gs  '» 

areams.    I  was  told  he  had 
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rmt  away.      This  was   the   punishment  for  the   first 
offence.     As  a  novice  I  was  soon  after  taken  to  see  the 
dungeons.     These  were  little,  square,  Bedlam  cells  where 
H   boy  could  just  lie  at  his  length  upon  straw  and  a 
blanket-a  mattress,  I  think,  was  afterwards  substituted 
—with  a  peep  of  light,  let  in  askance,  from  a  prison- 
orifice  at  top.  barely  enough  to  read  by.     Here  the  poor 
boy  was  locked  in  by  himself  all  day,  without  sight  of 
any  but  the  porter  who   brought  him  his   bread   and 
water-who  might  not  apeak  to  him  ;-ov  of  the  beadle 
who  came  twice  a  week  to  call  him  out  to  receive  his 
periodical    chastisement,   which    was    almost    welcome 
because  ,t  separated  him  for  a  brief  interval  from  soli- 
tude :-and  here  he  was  shut  up  by  himself  of  nights, 
out  ot  the  reach  of  any  sound,  to  suffer  whatever  horrors 
the  weak  nerves,  and  superstition  incident  to  his  time  of 
life,  might  subject  him  to.*    This  was  the  penalty  for  the 
second  offence.     W.  uldst  thou  like,  reader,  to  see  what 
became  of  him  in  the  next  degree  ? 

The  culprit,  who  had  been  a  third  time  an  offender 
and  whose  expulsion  was  at  this  time  deemed  irreversible' 
wa«  brought  forth,  as  at  some  solemn  aiUo  da  fe,  arrayed 
in  uncouth  and  most  appalling  attire-all  trace  of  his 
late  "watchet  weeds"  carefully  effaced,  he  wa^  exposed 
in  a  jacket,  resembling  those  which  London  lamplighters 
formerly  delighted  in.  with  a  cap  of  the  same  The 
effect  of  this  divestiture  was  such  as  the  ingenious 
devisers  of  it  could  have  anticipated.  With  his  pale  and 
•  One  or  Invo  instances  of  lunacy,  or  attempted  suicide,  acco^dh;^ 

IZ  T.T  f '  f"'"  °^  *^^  impolicy  of  this  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  he  midnight  torture  to  the  spirits  was  dispensed  with  - 
This  ancy  of  dungeons  for  children  was  a  sprout  of  Howard's  brain  • 
for  which  (saving  the  reverence  due  to  Holy  Paul)  methinks  I  could 
willingly  spit  upon  his  statue. 


friKhtoJ  features,  it  was  as  if  s„n,e  of  tl,„.„   I-  fi 
>"ents  in  Danto  had  seized  „p„„7i  ,     I    ^  *-'"'"" 

ment  l,e  was  h,-ou,H  into  the  1 1      /  .,1'"  f '"'*"" 
room)  wliere  awrii,.rl   i-      "'  *'-'" /"""!"•»'«  »tate- 

sch jfei,: ::,  7C\oZ ,  "'■"'", ■"""'"■•  "^ '"" 

thenceforth  to  sw!  ■"  ""^  '""'   'I'"'-''  '"=  >«» 

oa:;tf:itr:f^':-'»'-"^-- 

these  e  "r  Jr'vilfbr  Tr-  '"'"™''  '"^^^^  '"''  '" 

of  when,,  by  Ohio  oLtIr  Terr?  ''""""^^'  '"" 
to  officiate  at  thes<^  UlHrnaV  r  ^^  ^'"'^^  accustomed 

(»o  at  lea^t  we  unJIrs^ltf Tf  T" '  T'  '^  ■"''■>'« 
most  stripe  OMjrr  r}'  '  '°  ""'°™  ""=  "tter- 
I  rememS;  wert  fol  ^"'""■^«.  <""'  Peter  Aubert. 

beadle  turnWrTthe'T"  7  °"«  °<^-™n. -hen  the 

t«  p-pare  irt"hr:';^rs'''Tr''""-''^.°''^"'-' 

after  the  old    Roman   f.T?'     '^'"' ^'=»'"-g>ng  w«. 
Ma^station  allotted  to  him  on  routli^on^h':;; 

asXiTe  ^rr:r::r  ft  ^"'^•^•'  --^  -  -'- 

hfl.l  r^u^.       i-       &/-''"  Tn.rta  ot  the  coinmunitv      Wp 

ani  £t  °  ;T™"t'""'r^^''"°"  "/'-Bchool'houS 
•  °'  ""*'"''■ '  ""•^'  ~''f<>»».  that  I  was  never  happier. 
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Schoola  were  held  m  the  same  room;  and  an  imaginary 
Ime  only  d.v.ded  their  bounds.  Their  chamcter  was  L 
different  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees  The  Rev.  Ja„,es  Boyer  was  the  Upper 
Master;  but  the  Rev.  Matthew  Field  presided  over  Zi 
portion  of  the  apartment  of  which  I  had  the  good  fortune 

We  talked  and  did  just  what  we  pleased,  and  notody 
molested  ua  We  carried  an  accident,  or  a  gramm^^or 
form ;  but  for  any  trouble  it  gave  us,  we  might  take  two 

fwHn'lf  ,7  "'T^!:  ""'  ^''^  deponent^and  anothe^ 
two  m  forgetting  all  that  we  had  learned  about  them 
There  was  now  and  then  the  formality  of  saying  a 
lea«.n  but  if  you  had  not  learned  it,  a  brush  aciL^the 
shouldei^  (just  enough  to  disturb  a  fly)  was  the  sol! 
remonstrance     Field  never  used  the  ™d    and  in  t^th 
he  wielded  the  cane  with  no  great  good-will-holding  it 
like  a  dancer.'     It  looked  in  his  hands  rather  like 
an  emblem  than  ™  instrument  of  authority;  and  an 
emblem,  too  he  was  ashamed  of.     He  was  a  g;xxl  ea^ 
man,  that  did  not  care   to  ruffle  his  own  Lee   nor 
perhaps  set  any  great  consideration  upon  the^lie  of 
juvenile  time.     He  came  among  us,  now  and  th^n  bn 
olt«n  stayed  away  whole  days  from  us;  and  w,*;  he 
came.  It  made  no  difference  to  us-he  had  hi.,  privat! 
room  to  retire  to,  the  short  time  he  stayed,  to  be  ^lol 

W  Ta\  •""  r '"■  ^'  ™''*  "'«'  »?■■«"•  went  on 
We  had  classics  of  our  own,  without  being  beholden  to 
"insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome,"  that  passed  cur^nt 
among  us  Peter  Wilkins-the  Adventures  of  the  Hon 
G.pt  Robert  Boylc-the  Fortunate  Blue  Coat  Boy-ard 
the  IJce.     Or  we  cultivated  a  tum  for  mechLc  or 
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scientific  operationa;  making  little  sun-diaU  of  paper-  or 
weavng  thoae  ingenious  pa,.nU,e»cs,  called  calcZues  ■ 

or  stndymg  the  art  military  over  that  laudable  ganie 

F^ch  and  English  •■  and  a  hundred  other  such  de^vic^ 

to  pass  away  the  time-mixing  the  useful   with  the 

and  c  jhn  Locke  chuckle  to  have  seen  us 

who  «?7/'''''*  ^'""^"^  *"  """  '''"^  °f  '"«i^«'  divines 
who  affect  to  mix  m  equal  pK,portion  the  gentleman  the 
^kc^r.  and  the  CW«„;  but,  I  know^otT;' 
first  .ngreient  .s  genemlly  found  to  be  the  predomi- 
natmg  dose  m  the  composition.  He  wa.  engaged  in  gay 
parties  or  with  h.s  courtly  bow  at  some  epfscopal  lev^f 
when  he  should  have  been  attending  upon  us,  H,.  hS 
for  many  years  the  classical  charge  of  a  hundred  children 
during  the  four  or  five  first  years  of  their  education ;  and 

or  three  of  the  introductory  fables  of  Phadrus.     How 
things  were  suffered  to  go  on  thus.  1  cannot  guess 
Boyer   who  was  the  proper  pei^on   to  have  rem^ied' 
these  abuses,  always  afTected.  perhaps  felt,  a  delicacy  in 
mterfenng  in  a  province  not  strictly  his  own.    I  have  not 
been  without  my  suspicions,  tha'  he  was  not  altogether 
d,splea«^d  at  the  contrast  we  presented  to  his  end  of  the 
school.     We  were  a  sort  of  HeloU  to  his  young  Spartans. 
He  would   sometimes,  with  ii^nio  deferencf.  Ld   to 
W>w  a  rod  of  the  Under  Master,  and  then,  with 
sardonic  gnn  observe  to  one  of  his  upper  boys,  "how 
neat  and  fresh  the  twigs  looked."    While  his  pale  students 
were  battering  their  brains  over  Xenophon  and  S 
with  a  silence  as  deep  as  that  enjoined  by  the  Samite,  we 
were  enjoying  ourselves  at  our  ease  in  our  little  Goshen. 
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III 


We  saw  a  little  into  the  secrets  of  his  discipline,  and  the 
prospect  did  but  the  more  reconcile  us  to  our  lot     His 
thunders  rolled  innocuous  for  us ;  his  storms  came  near, 
but  never  touched  us ;  contrary  to  Gideon's  miracle,  while 
all  around  were  drenched,  our  fleece  was  dry.*    His  boys 
turned  out  the  better  scholars;  we,  I  suspect,  have  the 
advantage  m  temper.     His  pupils  cannot  speak  of  him 
without  something  of  terror  allaying  their  gratitude; 
the  remembrance  of  Field  comes  back  with  all  the  sooth- 
ing images  of  indolence,  and  summer  slumbers,  and  work 
like  play,  and  innocent  idleness,  and  Elysian  exemptions, 
and  life  itself  a  "  playing  holiday." 

Though  sufficiently  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Boyer,  we  were  near  enough  (as  I  have  said)  to  under- 
stand a  little  of  his  system.  We  occasionally  heard 
guilds  of  the  mulantes,  and  caught  glances  of  Tartarus. 
B.  was  a  rabid  pedant.  His  English  style  was  crampedf 
to  barbarism.  His  Easter  anthems  (for  his  duty  obliged 
him  to  those  periodical  flights)  were  grating  as  scrannel 
pipes.t     He  would  laugh,  ay.  and  heartily,  but  then  it 

must  be  at  Flaccus's  quibble  about  Rex or  at  the 

trnstzs  seveHtas  in  vultu,  or  inspicere  in  patinas,  of 
Te^ence-thm  jests,  which  at  their  first  broaching  could 
hardly  have  had  vis  enough  to  move  a  Roman  muscle. 
^^}^^^^^^o^^^^  pedantic,  but  of  different  omen. 
*  Cowley.  ~  ■ 

wlilett'V"'*  everything  B.  was  the  antipodes  of  his  coadjutor 
Wh.le  the  former  was  digging  h",  brains  for  crude  anthems,  wortfa 

flowe^'w!l  Jof  th  m"""''"/  '"  gentlemanly  fancy  in  the  mo^ 
Howery  walks  of  the  Muses.  A  little  dramatic  effusion  of  his,  under 
the  name  o  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  is  not  vet  forgotten  bv"  he 
chran,clers  of  that  sort  of  literature.  It  was  acc;pted  by  Garrick  but 
the  town  d.d  not  g.ve  it  their  sanction.  B.  used  to  say  of  it'Tawav 
of  half-comphment.  half-irony,  that  it  was  too  cluneal  for  re^^lJZ 
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caxon,  denot  ;  ft  ;lr  1':  rt  ""^  ""'""'"•  ""^^^ 
t/>  H,A  .„!,     1      ,  '    ,1'"""'  """    olw^ly  execution.     Woe 

IZ^r  '"  ""*^'-'  '"'^  ""  """K  -Pt^arance  in 

sure    7'b    hTT'"  T-     ^°  —'  »I-.»..<led 

Zw„  i :  ^'  "  ^""'y  '"""'■    I  ''"™  known  him 

double    ,„  k„„tty  fi,t  ^t  ^     ^^^_.  j^^    y  "I™ 

nrnternal  n,ilk  l„.rdly  d,y  „,  Ji,„  ^p.)  witf  !    Sir™ 
do  you  presume  to  set  your  wits  at  me  ?  "    Nothing  vt' 
|nore  eo,„mon  than  to  see  him  n.ake  a  headlo  Hnt: 
mto  the  schoo  -roon.,  f,^m  his  inner  recess,  or  library 

Uds  my  hte,  sirrah"  (his  favourite  adi.nation)    -T 
have  a  great  „,ind  to  whip  you."-tl,en,  with  I^  sudden 
a  retmctmg  unpulse,  fling  back  into  his  lair-and  a   er 
a  coohng  lapse  of  some  n.inutes  (during  which  all  but 
«^cu  pr,t  had  totally  forgotten  the  context)  drive  La^! 
long  out  agam,  p.eemg  out  his  imperlect  sense  as  if  it 
had  been  some  Devil's  Litany,  with  the  exple,:  yTyeH- 
and  I  WILL,  too''    In  his  gentler  moods,  when     he 
rab>dus  furor  was  a^uaged,  he  had  resort  t<^  an  inge]  ! 
ous  method,  peculiar,  for  what  I  have  heard,  to  1  S 
of  wh^pmg  the  boy,  and  reading  the  Debates  ITti  1' 
same  t.me;  a  paragraph,  and  a  lash  between;  which  in 

S,t  :rr  •';  P''^'.-™-'-^  oratory  was'mos  tat " 
height  and  flour^hmg  ,n  these  realms,  was  not  calculated 

XTrhLr""  With  a  veneration  for  the  dilTul:: 

.ai?iXiri:rh:r,-i^,r::;i^"^^^^^ 

r„~r'  5  ,"'^  '"  "'"Sl't  putting  the  inside  of  the 
meters  desk  to  a  use  for  which  fl,e  architect  h.ul  deal 
not  designed  .t.  to  justify  himself,  with  great  simplicity  ' 
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averrofl.  that  he  did  not  hum  that  th^  thi       j    ,  , 
jurewamca.     Ihia  ex<iuis  te  irrecofrnihnn   ^p  i 

.•nt«ili«ible  ...d  „„,p,„  el,,.!":. '         ""t  e^C 
v-i  the  Country  Spectator  doubts  nof  f^  .  ^"«""  'or 

kindest  :fry:i„xr.ir^''"'°'  ''""^^  «'««-• 

edifying  spectacle  did  this  brace  nf  f,;    a  "" 

those  who  re^embe,^  the  an  ^I„  rottE" '  r 

almost  in,n.e:;r slt::r tf^^^^^^^^^^^     ^^  the 
ay  arm  {n  arm    fi,..o^  i  •    n  other.     Uener- 

-h  oi^th !:«.!:  e",  St""'"  "f  "^"^  '"^ 

when,  in  advanced  arone  found  .  ^  •°^''^'°"'  '""' 

«.e  other  was  not  lontirdirveri   ^HlLlr 

or  some   tale  of  Antionp  F.-      ,     .  ^^''^^^^^wici^m, 
or  Antique  Friendship,  which  tlie  young 
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speech,  wTth  Lt"\^k^-  ^"•""-youth.  »pa,,.,g  of 

followed  hi™  („o:'B^,t;  ofStWa '"T  f"'"'t" 
genOoman  in  his  teens.  H.i..^^  *'"'''"'  "'"'  » 
ex.el,ent  critio.'alrrrs  a"  hoM^l^r  C  " r 

whe^^thetUi^Jw^^aZ         "^'"l '"■«''  '■"  ^■«"». 
the  bearing.    A  hZ  L  .^T  ™^^  ''.''«<='™"y  Ju-ffies 

the   »i„ds  of.tho.:  Anglo-Asiadc'^dio^n^  X" 
t'^~het  irT°"'-  -^  ""^^-^ioh 

Of  not  senior  to  him)  w,.,  Richards,  autlfor  of  .Jl' 
Abonjpnal  Britons,  the  most  spirited  of  ^I  O  f  ^ 
Pnze  Poems;  a  He.  studious  ofed^    Tl,!^  f„?,    "I^ 

P«"'S .  ill-fated  M         t    «.u         ;     ^™"  followed 

i~"  .      lated  M t  of  these  the  Muse  is  silent 

KndingK,meofEd.,ni',rac9 
Unhappy.  pM,  their  annals  by. 

Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  tl,»  A 
spring  of  thy  fancies,  with  hone  lik/.s  ,     ^" 

before  thee— the  dark   Jn  .  ^'""^  <»''""■' 

Taylor  CoLridle     rl     •'^    »  ""^  ^'"  t-rned-Samuel 

aweet   intonations,    the    «.ysteHes  "o^"  "iLtlitr:' 
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Many  wor„  tl     "  Xl^^.Ut  '■  .r'TT'  ''':"-''^-% '" 
word,  of  old  Kullor>  Iw^^      i^       ""r  ""'"'"  ^''"'  "'« 

English  m«„.of.r«r    jn  <^  SP""  »'•  .f™t  ««IIeo„.  and  an 
W.ri„buw  b,?tL^""'^^  ^"«''"''  ■»»..-of-war. 

the  ,.ek„e.r,rw^^:nr:r-^-'' -'-'••'- 

with  wbici.  tboTw  t:':;t^'''"'''r  """■'■"' '""«'■• 
t..oa„M..;p„L^:;:r/„r„aSra!f'°'^''"''"^°' 

pmctieal  one,  of  thine  ow^  '""'*"'''•'"«'•  P^adventure. 
with  that  beautiful.!,   T  """'  "<'  "«««  «"^i'<=8. 

wert  the  i^tt/l^^oX'  T^'n"""'''  <'°'  «•- 
thy  ™aturer  wa^Z  tl°^^'  !l°"'^' '"  ""■  '^''y''  °f 
infuriated    town^daZel    ^l  '"™'  '''^  "•™"'  "' 

pinch,  turninrti;",  i J  "•  T"""^  ^^  ''"'^'''"g 
by  thy  8„.4n„„l  T"'"'  ""'^^""'y  "-nverted 

face!"  *  ""'"  g'«tmg_"W^  y.^  ^,^;,^ 

-^;';"KhaL^tn::t'"o^T„dr  -  - 

alignta  poor  Si.a.  LT^e^nllP;:''?/  "■"'"'■'"^  *'"' 

of  Jeamiui;-excha.i„»df         A?    V       '"  '"  °'"'  ^^ts 
g-e«hauged  their  Ahna  Mater  for  the  camp ; 
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perishing  one  by  climate,  and  one  on  the  plains  of  ^  . 
nianca:— Ixj  O „„.  "  "'«  pminH  ot  Sula- 
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bachelor  »„:„.„;:  — ^,  .^^.XS^^'U'i;  ' 
Huch  tolemble  comfort,  upon  tho^^^hcTZTTT ' 
«"'I  in  „„.elf  no  «,rt  of  d^positln  ^go'":  /^^  X 

-yet ., .;  :i:rnr„t'"  z:  r^rxt 

harmony,  with  occasional  bickerings-as  if  houM  Z. 

St ^,  than  expressed;  and  once,  upon  my  dissemblinTa 
^.^  m  n,y  voice  mor.  kind  than  ordinary,  my  cousin 

are  both      T'""?  "'""'""■'"''''  ""''  '  "-  »'tomI     W 
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f»«h  .iipplion     Narrative  t«a«c8  i,m     T  i 

eon.  in  the  ptogr^ol  evil     «  ""*  ''"'«  «»• 

well,  ill,  or  '..iCt ;  w  i«;  ^err  fr" "  "'°'-^- 

of  fortune  in  flcti„„-„n.l  .In^  ."r^,  ,.^"'  «';'=^'""->"» 
to  .ntere«,.„r  operate  but  ,l„||y  n^  ^^-qZ  '^T 
wy  l.un.our,an,l  opi„io„„_|,eml,  wUh  1  ^"•"f"'"'- 
tw«t  i„  thc.„_tl,„  dJitie,  T„,T,  7  ''"■""'"8 
in.wt.     My  cousin  l„u,  »  ,,..'       r   ""."'o-^'"?  please  mo 

tW  i,  ..uaint,  irr:;tr,  o^Jt ^'o^r  r  ^I^'^ ""  "- 

Beli«ioMe<liei;  buT3,lt.tXtlt'''n'"  "'  "'« 
dwrespeetful  insinuations  wl  irs^f  f  >  '"'  ""^''' 
throw  out  latterly  toueh  „J  I  .  T  '^"  '''«'^'^  to 
favourite  of  nnnoVt'f         """""etual,  of  a  dear 

noble,  chaste  rawrtuju'trufa"'"'"'  """-"'«  "'"" 
-Unaori,i„a,.b.n7.e„^--— :^ 

mine,  free-thinkers-lleadri^  f  •  7  T"'""*'  ""<» 
osophies  and  systems  bu^r  "^.1'''""' °^  "°"''' P'"'" 
nor  aceepts,  thero;.„'>'  n.T'T^""'^'''  "'"'■ 
venerable  to  her  XnT  -KM^  '•"''  *"  8*^  ""d 
over  her  mind  slill     Sh  '•  '*'*'"''  '''  ""thority 

with  her  undemanding     """■  •'"««''"  °'  P''^'  tricks 

-d^'rhi^rrv-itri^^^;  ■■"*,'-  •-'«-; 

almost  uniformly  this    th»T  .°'"'  *"P'"<'»  to  be 

andci^^umstaneel  ut^nsott'thTtT"  °'  ''^-  "^ 

<»d  my  cousin  in  the  w^t     But    "t  '"  "'"  "«'"• 

wrong,     jjut  where  we  have 


yet)  or  wo  to  a  (lucstjon  wJh      .  r  ..  '"  '"'«wer 

p«nK,rt --„,,i.,  t  :;v:  r^': '^;'''''"'''^""<''"« '*• 

question.      H..  v^''^^-^^:  J",:!/:  ^^^^  "'^ 

» ti.in«  „f :„  ir: ''  ,r::L'r :: - :■;  ■'■  r'  "■ 

should  be  b,.u/t  „pX,  "^^  t  .JrL'^l'.""'^ 
not  whotlier  their  chance  in   1  ,  ^  '"'°* 

diminished  by  if  but  il'  i*''   ""e'"  "»'  >« 

•/  *'''  ""''  A  can  answer  ftir  if  fK^*.  -i.        i       ! 

of«.w„„tco™etotHe.„„,„ri::;:i:;:r^,:( 
do  not  caii  o'utXts  r^r^r ""'  :""='' 

ucet  cnem,  shu  sometimes 
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mak-rtli  matters  worse  by  an  excess  of  participation.  If 
she  .1<h;s  not  always  divide  your  trouble,  upon  the  plea«- 
anter  occasions  of  life  she  is  sure  always  co  treble  your 
satisfaction.  She  is  excellent  to  be  at  play  with,  or  upon 
a  visit ;  but  best,  when  she  goes  a  journey  with  you.      ^ 

We  made  an  excursion  together  a  few  summers  since 
into  Hertfordshire,  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  some  of 
our  less-known  relations  in  that  fine  corn  country. 

The  oldest  thing  I  remember  is  Maekery  End  ;  or 
Mackarel  End,  as  it  is  spelt,  perhaps  more  properly  in 
some  old  maps  of  Hertfordshire;  a  farm-house.-delight- 
fully  situated  within  a  gentle  walk  from  Wheathamp- 
stead.     I  can  just  remember  having  been   there,  on   a 
visit  to  a  great-aunt,  when  I  was  a  child,  under  the  care 
of  Bridget;  who.  as  I  hav.  .said,  is  older  than  myself  by 
some  ten  years.     I  visli  that  I  could  throw  into  a  heap 
the  remainder  of  our  joint  existences,  that  we  might 
sliare  them  in  equal  division.     But  that  is  impossible. 
The   house   was  at  that  time  in  the  occupation  of  a 
substantial  yeoman,  who  had  married  my  grandmother's 
sister.     His  name  was  Gladman.     My  grandmother  was 
a  Bruton,  married  to  a  Field.     The  Gladmans  and  the 
Brutons  are  still  flourishing  in  that  part  of  the  county, 
but  the  Fields  are  almost  extinct.      More  than  forty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  visit  I  speak  of;  and,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  that  period,  we  had  lost  sight  of  the 
other  two  branches  also.     Who  or  what  sort  of  persons 
inherited  Maekery  End— kindred  or  strange  folk— we 
were  afraid  almost  to  conjecture,  but  determined  some 
day  to  explore. 

By  somewhat  a  circuitous  route,  taking  the  noble  park 
at  Lutoii  in  our  way  from  Saint  Alban's.  we  arrived  at 
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tte  spot  of  our  anxious  curiosity  about  noon.  Tl>e  sieht 
of  the  old  farm-house,  though  eve,y  tn.ce  oThlas 

Which  I  had  not  experienced  for  many  a  year  For 
though  /  had  forgotten  it,  ««  had  never  fom-tten  JZ 
there  together,  and  we  had  been  talking  abfut  Mactry 

with  a  phantom  of  ,taelf,  and  I  thought  I  knew  the 
aspect  of  a  place,  which,  when  present,  O  how  uniL  it 
w.  to  ...Which  I  had  conjured  up  so  many't;' 

m  the  "heart  of  June,"  and  I  could  say  with  the  poet, 

But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination. 
Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation  ! 

Bridget's  was  more  a  waking  bliss  than  mine,  for  she 
e«.ly  rememben^d  her  old  acquaintance  agai^-^ml 
altered  features,  of  course,  a  little  grudged  at  At  ?«t 
indeed,  she  was  ready  to  disbelifve  for  joy;  tut  the 
scene  soon  reconfinned  itself  in  her  affectioiiland  she 
^.versed  every  outpost  of  the  old  mansion,  to  the  wo^! 

Sr!;^%r  '^'  ^  P''^^  ^''"^^  'he  pigeon-house 
had  stood    house  anJ  birfs  were  alike  flow„)_with  a 
breathless  impatience  of  r.no^„.->;„.,    ^hy,  „^ 
pa,J„.„b«  p,,rUps  than  decor;>ua  at  the  age  of  fifty 
odd.    But  Bridget  m  some  things  is  behind  her  years 
The  only  thing  left  was  to  get  into  the  house-and 
«^at  was  a  difficulty  which  to  me  singly  would  have 
Wn  „,.s„„„ounteble;  for  I  ,„„  terribly  shy  in  .„uking 
myself  known  to  strangers  and  out-of-date  kinstolt 
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Love,  stronger  than  scruple,  winded  my  cousin  in  with- 
out  me;  but  she  soon  retur,       with  a  creature  that 
might  have  sat  to  a  sculptor  for  the  image  of  Welcome 
It  waa  the  youngest  of  the  Gladmans;  who,  by  marriage 
with  a  Bruton,  had  become  mistress  of  the  old  mansi^ 
A  comely  brood  are  the  Brutona     Six  of  them,  females* 
were  noted  as  the   handsomest  young  women  in  the 
county     But  this  adopted   Bruton,  in  my  mind,  wa« 
better  than  they  all-more  comely.     She  was  bom  too 
late  to  have  remembered  me.     She  just  recollected  in 
early  hfe  to  hav-^  had  her  cousin  Bridget  once  pointed 
out  to  her,  chmbmg  a  stile.     But  the  name  of  kindred, 
and  of  cousmship,  was  enough.     Those  slender  ties,  that 
prove  shght  as  gossamer  in  the  rending  atmosphere  of  a 
metropolis,  bmd  faster,  as  we  found  it,  in  hearty,  homely 
ovmg   Hertfordshire..       In   five   minutes    we  were   L 
thoroughly  a^jquainted  as  if  we  had  been  born  and  bred 
up  together;  were  familiar,  even  to  the  calling  each 
other  by  our  Christian  names.     So  Christians  should 
call  one  another.     To  have  seen  Bridget,  and   her-it 
was  hke   the  meeting  of  the  two  scriptural  cousins! 
There  was  a  grace  and  dignity,  an  amplitude  of  form 
and  stature,  answering  to  her  mind,  in   this  farmer's 
wife,  which  would  have  shined  in  a  palace-or  so  we 
thought  It     We  were  made  welcome  by  husband  and 
wife  equally-we.  and  our  friend  that  was  with  us -I 
hud  almost  forgotten  him-but  B.  F.  will  not  so  soon 
forget  that  meeting,  if  peradventure  he  shall  read  this 
on  the  far-distant  shores  where  the  kangaroo  haunts. 
The  fatted  calf  was  made  ready,  or  rather  was  already 
so,  as  If  m  anticipation  of  our  coming ;  and,  after  an 
appropriate  glass  of  native  wine,  never  let  me  forget 
with  what  honest  pride  this  hospitable  cousin  made  us 
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who  did  ,^  know  something  „ore  of  us,  at  a  time 
when  she  almost  knew  nothing.-With  what  corres! 
^nd,ng  kindness  we  were  received  by  them  also-how 
Bndgets  memory  exalted  by  the  occasion,  warmed  into 
a  thousand  half-obliterated  ^collections  of  things  and 
persons,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  and  her  own4nd  to 
he  astoundment  of  B.  F.  who  sat  by.  almost  the  only 
thmg  that  was  not  a  cousin  there,-old  effaced  images  of 
more  than  ha^-forgotten  names  and  cir^nmstancfstm 
crowdn,g  back  upon  her.  as  words  written  in  lemon 
come  out  upon  exposure  to  a  friendly  wa,-mth.-whe„ 
I  forget  all  this,  then  may  my  country  cousin^  forgtt 
me,  and  Bridget  no  more  remember,  that  in  the  days 
of  weakling  infancy  :   waa  her  tender  charge-as  I 
have  been  her  care  in  foolish  manhood  since-in  those 
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Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders 
when  */.^  were  children;  to  stretch  their  imaginat  on  to 
the  conception  of  a  traditionary  great-uncle,  or^ndamo 

lTttr„n    "^  "T  r-     ''  "■"  '"  ">''  »PWt  that  my 
little  ones  crept  about  me  the  other  evening  to  hear 

about  their  great-grandmother  Field,  who  lived   in  a 

fhT-  T.'?.  ^°''""^  ^^  •'""•^"'^  «">^»  bigger  han 
that  in  which  they  and  p.pa  lived)  which  had  been  the 
»^ne_so  at  Iea,,t  it  was  generally  believed  in  that  part 
of  thecountry-^f  the  tragic  incidents  which  they  C 
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lately  become  familiar  with   from   the  ballad  of  the 
Children  in  the  Wood.    Certain  it  is  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  children  and  their  cruel  uncle  was  to  be 
seen  fairly  carved  out  in  wood  upon  the  chimney-piece 
of  the  great  hall,  the  whole  story  down  to  the  Robin 
Redbreasts,  till  a  foolish  rich  person  pulled  it  down  to 
set  up  a  marble  one  of  modern  invention  in  its  stead 
with  no  story  upon  it.     Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  her 
dear  mother's  looks,  too  tender  to  be  called  upbraiding. 
Then  I  went  on  to  say.  how  religious  and  how  good 
their  great-grandmother  Field   was,  how  beloved   and 
respected  by  everybody,  though  she  was  not  indeed  the 
mistress  of  this  great  house,  but  had  only  the  charge  of 
it  (and  yet  in  some  respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  the 
mistress  of  it  too)  committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  who 
preferred  living  in  a  ne^er  and  more  fashionable  malision 
which  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the  adjoining 
county ;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  great 
house  in  a  sort  while  she  lived,  which  afterwards  came 
to  decay,  and  was  nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old 
ornaments  stripped   and  carried   away   to  the  owner's 
other  house,   where   they  were  set  up,  and  looked  as 
awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to  carry  away  the  old 
tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the  Abbey,  and   stick 
them  up  in  Lady  C.'s  tawdry  gilt  drawing-room.     Here 
John  smiled,  m  much  as  to  say,  "  that  would  be  foolish 
indeed."    And  then  I  told  how,  when  she  came  to  die' 
her  funeral  was  attended  by  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor' 
and  some  of  the  gentry  too,  of  the  neighbourhood  for. 
many  miles  round,  to  show  their  respect  for  her  memory 
because  she  had  been  such  a  good  and  reliirions  woman  ' 
so  good  indeed  that  she  knew  all  the  Psaftery  by  heart' 
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ay  and  a  great  part  of  the  TeaUment  bc8idea.     Here 
httle  Alice  spread  l,er  Imn.b.    Tl,„„  I  told  what  a  t..ll 
npngbt,  gra<:eful  person  their  Breat-grandmother  Field 
once  wa«;  and  how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the 
best  dancer-here  Alice's  little  right  foot  played  an 
.nvolnntary  nK,veme„t.  till  upon  my  looking  ^U 
d^,sted-the  best  dancer.  I  was  saying,  in  «,e^o„  .'t! 
till  a  cruel  disease  called  a  cancer,  came!  and  bowed  her 
down  w,th  pam ;  but  it  could  never  bend  her  good  spirite 
or  make  them  stoop,  but  they  were  still  uprigrCi' 
she  was  so  good  and  ,.ligi„„.    Then  I  told  ^o.^,Z 
used  to  sleep  by  herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  gre^ 
one  house;  and  how  she  believed  that  an  appnritioTo 
two  .nfante  was  to  be  seen  at  midnight  glidi  ,g  up  and 
down  the  great  staircase  near  where  she"  slept'  bu't  she 
sa-d    tho^  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm  ;"  and  how 
faghtened  I  used  to  be.  though  in  those  day^  I  had  m^ 
ma,d  to  sleep  with  ras.  because  I  was  never  half  so  good 
or  religious  as  she-and  yet  I  never  saw  the  inffnts. 
Here  John  expanded  all  his  eye-brows  and  tried  to  look 

ZTfru  ^"  '  '"'"^  """^  S-^  'he  was  to  all  Z 
grandchildren  having  „s  to  the  great  house  in  the  holi- 
day^  where  I  in  particular  used  to  spend  many  houn, 
by  myself,  ,n  gating  po„  the  old  busts  of  the  twelv" 
Ca^ars,  that  had  been  Emperors  of  Rome,  till  ZoU 
marble  heads  would  seem  to  live  again,  or  I  to  be  turned 
mto  marble  with  them;  how  I  never  could  be  tired  wilh 
roaming  about  that  huge  mansion,  with  its  vast  empty 
roo-us.  with  their  worn-out  hangings,  fluttering  tapest'y"^ 
and  carved  oaken  panels,  with  the  gilding  almost  ™bb^ 

wl^rhr', '"  f'  """^'""^  old-fa.hioned  gaijens, 
which  I  had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and 
then  a  solitary  gardening  man  would  cross  me-and 
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how  the  nectarines  and  peaches  Imng  upon  the  walla 
without  ,ny  ever  offering  to  pluck  them,  because  they 
were  forbidden  fru.t.  unless  now  and  then.-and  becau^ 
I  had  more  pleasure  in  strolling  about  among  the  old 
melancholy-looking  yew-trees,  or  the  firs,  and   picking 
up  the  red  berries,  and  the  fir  apples,  which  were  good 
or  nothing  but  to  look  at-or  in  lying  about  upon  the 
fresh  grass,  with  all  the  fine  garden  smells  around  me~ 
or  basking  in  the  orangery,  till  I   could  almost  fancy 
mysel   ripening  too  along  with  the  oranges  and  the  limes 
in  that  grateful  wannth-or  in  watching  the  dace  that 
darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish-pond,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  with  here  and  there  a  great  sulky  pike  hanging 
midway  aown  the  water  in  silent  stete,  as  if  it  mocked 
at  their  impertinent  f rjskings.-I  had  more  pleasure  in 
these  busy-Idle  diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavour 

ll-^f  K-if'^'T'  ^'^°^'''  *"^  «"^h  like  common 
baits  of  children  Here  John  slyly  deposited  back  upon 
the  plate  a  bunch  of  grapes  which,  not  unobserved  by 
Alice    he  had  meditated  dividing  with  her,  and  both 

f!lT  Ty  *^  ''""^"^'^  *^^™  ^^^  ^he  present  as 
irrelevant.  Then  ,n  somewhat  a  more  height;ned  tone, 
1  told  how.  though  their  great-grandmother  Field  loved 
all   her  grandchildren,  yet   in  an  especial  manner  she 

might  be  said  to  love  their  uncle.  John  L because 

he  was  so  handsome  and  spirited  a  youth,  and  a'  king  to 
the  rest  of  us;  and.  instead  of  moping  about  in  soliLy 
comers,  like  some  of  us.  he  would  mount  the  most 
mettlesome  hoi-se  he  could  get,  when  but  an  imp  no 
bigger  than  themselves,  and  make  it  carry  him  half 
over  the  county  in  a  morning,  and  join  the  hunters 
when  there  were  any  out-and  yet  he  loved  the  old 
great  house  and  gardens  too,  but  had  too  much  spirit  to 
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be  always  pent  up  within  their  boundaries-and  how 
their  uncle  grew  up  to  man's  estate  as  brave  as  he  was 
handsome,  to  the  admiration  of  everybody,  but  of  their 
great-grandmother  Field   most  especially;  and  how  he 
used  to  carry  me  upon  his  back  when  I  was  a  lame- 
footed  boy-for  he  was  a  good  bit  older  than  me-many 
a  mile  when  I  could  not  walk  for  pain;-and  how  in 
after-life  he  became    lame-footed  too.  and  I   did   not 
always  (I  fear)  make  allowances  enough  for  him  when 
he  was  impatient,  and  in  pain,  nor  remember  sufficiently 
how  considerate  he  had  been  to  me  when  I  was  lame- 
footed  ;  and  how  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been 
dead  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great  while 
ago,  such  a  distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and  death ;  and 
how  I  bore  his  death  as  I  thought  pretty  well  at  first, 
but  afterwards  It  haunted  and  haunted  me;  and  thoucrh 
I  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  bs  some  do.  and  as*' I 
think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet  I  missed 
him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then  how  much  I 
had  loved  him.     I  missed  his  kindneas.  and  I  missed  his 
crossness,  and    wished   him   to  be  alive  again    to    be 
quarrelling  with   him   (for  we   quarrelled    sometimes) 
rather  than  not  have  him  again,  and   was  as  uneasy 
without  him.  as  he.  their  poor  uncle,  must  have  been 
when  the  doctor  took  off  his  limb.     Here  the  children 
fell  a-crymg.  and  asked  if  their  little  mouniing  which 
they  had  on  was  not  for  uncle  John,  and  they  looked  up 
and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about  their  uncle,  but  to 
tell  them  some  stories  about  their  pretty  dead  mother. 
Ihen  I  told  how  for  seven  long  years,  in  hope  some- 
times, sometimes  in  despair,  yet  persisting  ever,  I  courted 

the  fair  Alice  W n ;  and,  as  much  as  children  could 

understand,  I   explained   to   them   what   coyness,  and 
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difficulty,  and  denial  meant  in  maideng-when  raddenlr 

bt^l  i  7  ..T"?  *  """'y  °f  «P"«ntmont,  that  I 
became  m  doubt  which  of  them  stood  there  before  me 
or  wh«e  that  bright  hair  wa« ;  and  while  I  ItZ^rTg. 
toth  the  children  gradually  grew  fainter  to  my  view 

—^1  wf "  "^'"«  *"'  -"""^  <''  '-t  UZ 

wWch  w  t  ilf  .        T*  '''"  '"  """  ""«""'»'  •""tan", 
vrtnch.  without  speech,  strangely  impressed  upon  me  the 

effects  of  speech :  ■■  We  .«  not  of  Alice,  nor  ot  thl  ^or 

wrtTnon^LT.°"'^  "'"''  »■>'"  '"'™  l^n,  and  must 
tefl  ^h  T  "'""^  °'  ^'he  millions  of  ages 

«ely  awak.ng   I  found  myself  quietly  seated  in  mv 
bachelor  arm-chair,  where  I  l„.l  f.ii  «'»•*"  "n  my 

&ithfnl  R«M     .        ™ere  1  had  fallen  asleep,  with  the 

JH  LL^^   "'"'^"fS^  by  my  side-but  John  L  (or 
James  bha)  was  gone  for  ever.  _ 


A  CHAPTER  ON  EARa 
I  HAVE  no  ear. 

uo  mc— 1  am,  1  thmk,  rather  delicatelv  f hnn 
cop'<>»%  provided  with  those  conduits;  anTi  L^ 
d»pos,t.on  to  envy  the  mule  for  his  plentv  or  thTl  T 
forher  e^^ess,  in  those  ingenious  CihTne  inUr 
those  indupensable  side.intelligencer«.         ""°«  ""»'«- 
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Neither  have  I  incurred,  or  done  anything  to  incur 
with  Defoe,  that  hideoue  diHfip,re„.e„t.  which  l^tS 
him  to  draw  upon  a«Humnce-to  feel  "quite  unabashed.-* 

8tam.  ,n  the  p.ilory;  nor.  if  I  read  them  ari^dit.  is  it 

withm  the  compass  of  my  destiny,  that  I  ever  should  be. 

When  therefore  I  say  that  I  have  no  ear.  you  will 

understand  me  to  mean-/or  mvMc.-To  say  that  this 

would  be  a  foul  self-l.bei.-"  Water  parted  from  the  sea  " 
never  fa.Is  to  move  it  strangely.  So  does  "  In  infancy." 
But  they  were  used  to  be  sung  at  her  harpsichord  (the 
old-fashioned  instrument  in  vogue  in  those  days)  by  a 
gent lewoman-the  gentlest,  sure,  that  ever  merited  the 
appellation-the   sweetest-why  should   I   hesitate  to 

ofThl  T    •  ^ 'u°T  *^'  *^'°^"^"«  ^^""y  Weatheral 

of  the  Temple-who  had  power  to  thrill  the  soul  of  Elia 
amaJl  imp  as  he  was.  even  in  his  long  coats ;  and  to  make 
him  glow  tremble,  and  blush  with  a  passion,  that  not 
fain  ly  indicated  the  day-spring  of  that  absorbing  senti- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  destined  to  overwhelm  and 
flubdue  his  nature  quite,  for  Alice  W n. 

I  even  think  that  sentimentally  I  am  disposed  to 
narmony.  But  organically  I  am  incapable  of  a  tune  I 
have  been  practising  " (?o^  save  the  King"  all  my  life; 
whistling  and  humming  of  it  over  to  myself  in  solitary 
corners;  and  am  not  yet  arrived,  they  tell  me.  within 
many  quavers  of  it.  Yet  hath  the  loyalty  of  Elia  never 
been  unpeached. 

I  am  not  without  suspicion  that  I  have  an  undeveloped 
faculty  of  music  within  me.  For.  thrumming,  in  nw 
wild  way,  on  my  friend  A.'s  piano,  the  other  morning 
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return  he  w«  pl^,  to  8,.y,"/.«  (A„,„y,(  i<  „,^  ^ 
UJU  maul !  On  hi,  first  ,ur,„i»e  „t  !,„»„„«  the  keys 
touched  m  somewhat  a.,  airy  a„d  ,„a,te,ful  way,  not 
dreaunng  of  ,„e.  his  suspicion,  had  lighted  on  Lny. 

^ntr  f^t. «""'«'"«•  f™™  »  "■P'^iior  rcHneincnt.  soon 
wnvmced  h,m  that  sou.e   bei„«,_tech„ically  peH.ap, 

to  all  the  fine  arts.-had  swayed  the  keys  to  a  mood 
which  Jenny  with  all  her  (less.cultivat..d)  enthusiasm 
could  never  have  elicited  f™„  them.  I  mention  tiS 
«s»  proof  of  my  fr.end's  penetration,  and  not  with  any 
view  of  disparaging  Jenny.  ' 

&ientifically  I  could  never  be  made  to  underetand 
(yet  have  1  taken  some  pains)  what  a  note  in  nmsio  is- 
or  how  one  note  should  differ  from  another.    Much  lesa' 
m  voices  can  I  distinguish  a  soprano  fi-om  a  tenor.    Only 
aometimes  the  thorough  bass  1  contrive  to  guess  at.  from 
ts  being  supereminently  harsh  and  <1isr«reeabk      I 
tremble,  however,  for  my  misapplication  of  the  simplest       . 
terms  of  tluU  which  I  disclaim.     While  I  prof'7mv 
■gnorance,  I  scarce  know  what  to  say  I  am  ignoiunt  1 
i  hate   perhaps,  by  misnomers.    Soslenuto  and  uda.rio 
stand  in  the  like  relation  of  obscuri.y  to  me;  a„S 
fa,  m.  Be,  13  as  conjuring  as  Baralipton. 

It  is  hard   to  stand  alone-in  on  age  like  this- 
constituted  to  the  quick  and  critical  perception  of  all 
harmonious  combinations,  I   verily   beliTve,  Vond  al  ,  ..^ 
preceding  ages,  since  Jubal  stumbled  upon  the  gamut)-^ 
<P  remain,  ««  ,t  were,  singly  unimpreasible  to  the  ma^ 

stroke  at  soothing,  elevating,  and  refining  the  passions- 
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Yet,  rather  than  break  the  caiulid  current  of  my  con- 
leamom,  I  must  avow  to  you.  tlmt  I  have  received  a 
^eat^deal  more  paiu  than  pleasure  from  thJH  so  cried-up 

I  am  constitutionally  susceptible  of  noises.     A  carpen- 
ters  hammer,  in  a  warm  summer  noon,  will  fret  me  into 
more  than  midsummer  madness.     But  those  unconnected 
unset  sounds  are  nothing  to  the   measured    n.aliee  of 
music.       The  ear   is   passive   to   those  single  strokes ; 
wilhngly  enduring  stripes,  while  it  hath  no  tusk  to  con 
To  music  It  cannot  be  passive.    It  will  strive-mine  at    a 
least  will-spite  of  its  inaptitude,  to  thrid  the  n^aze:  -^ 
like  an  unskilled  eye  painfully  poring  upon  hierogly-  ^  ^ 
phics.     I  have  sat  through  an  Italian  Opera,  till    for 
sheer  pain,  and  inexplicable  anguish,  I  have  rushed  out 
into  the  noisiest  places  of  the  crowded  streets  to  solace 
myself  with  sounds,  which  I  was  not  obliged  to  follow 
and  get  rid  of  the  distracting  torment  of  endless,  fruit- 
less, barren  attention  !    I  take  refuge  in  the  unpretend- 
mg  assemblage  of  honest  common-life  sounds;— and  the 
purgatory  of  the  Enraged  Musician  becomes  my  paradise. 
I  have  sat  at  an  (5)ratono  (that  profanation  of  the 
purposes  of  the  cheerful  playhouse)  watching  the  faces 
of  the  auditory  in  the  pit  (what  a  contract  to  Hogarth's 
Laughing  Audience  !)  immovable,  or  affecting  some  faint 
emotion.-till  (as  some  have  said,  that  our  occupations 
m  the  next  world  will  be  but  a  shadow  of  what  deli<r|,ted 
us  in  this)  I  have  imagined  myself  in  some  cold  Tlfeatre 
m  Hades,  where  some  of  the  fanrns  of  the  earthly  one 
should  be  kept  up.  with  none  of  the  enjoyment ;  or  like 
that — 

Party  in  a  parlour,  ^»^ 

All  sUeut,  aiid  all  damned  1        \j^ljt>''^ 


V*^"-*-. 
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Above  .11,  tho«  insufferable  concerto.,  and  pieccH  of 
mu«,c   ««  they  are  called,  do  plague  and  embitter  „,y 
.pprohe„,.on.--Word»  are  8oH,etl,i„g ;  but  to  be  expoaed     . 
to  an  cn.llcs«  battery  of  mere  «,und8 ;  to  Ik.,  long  a  dyiT  "^ 
to  he  stretched  upon  a  rack  of  roses ;  tJI^iii^p  JaW^' 
by  un.„tem,ittcd  effort;  to  pile  honey  upon  augar,and 
augar  upon  honey,  to  an  intern.inablo  te-lionn  awttnesa; 
^  hll  up  8„un.l  with  feeling,  and  strain  ideas  to  keep 
pa<»  Wjth  It ;  to  gaze  on  empty  frames,  and  be  forced  t^ 
make  the  pictures  for  yourself ;  to  read  a  book  «H  slop,, 
and  be  obhged  to  supply  the  vcr.«l  matter ;  to  invent 
extempore  tragedies  to  answer  to  the  vague  gestures  of 

of  r?rt  ™"']'""*''  "•"""-""^^  «'o  faint  shadows 
of  what  I  have  undergone  from  a  series  of  the  ablest- 
executed  pieces  of  this  empty  inatrwmental  muek 

I  deny  not,  that  in  Ce  opening  of  a  concert,  I  have 
experienced  something  vastly  lulling  and  agreeable  :- 

Dke"tUt"d  °"'"1."\'''"«"'"-  ""*  ""eTppression. 
Like  that  disappomting  book  in  Patmos;  orf  like  the 

comings  on  of  melancholy,  described  by  Burton,  doth 
music  make  her  first  insinuating  appreaches  :-■•  Most 
p  easa.it  it  is  to  such  as  are  melancholy  given  to  y,M. 
«lone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  w<^  and  water 
by  some  brook  side,  and  to  meditate  upon  some  delight-' 
some  and  pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  him  most 
07n«6A,  xnsanm.  and  m^tie  gralissimus  error  A. 
most  incompanvble  delight  to  build  castles  in  the  air  to 

^h""  Jk^k""""^'"^-  "^""e  ■"•  '■>«»"«  variety' o? 
^^'  r.  ?^.  '''  ™PI^'  "^^  "^-Sly  imagine,  fhey 
act  or  that  they  see  done._So  delightsome  ^h^  t;ys  It 
flret  they  could  spend  whole  days  and  nighcs  without 

^LrT  :^fl  y^  '"  ^-^  ^-ntemplations,  and 
fantastical  meditations,  which  ar«  like  so  many  dr^am^ 
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•nd  will  hardly  b«  dr»wn   from  them-winding  utd 

ph^ng  thc,r  hnmoMre,  „„ti|  „t  |„t  jho  scene  turns 
UPON  A  SUDDEN  and  they  h  .ow  h.bitated  to  ™ch 

med  tofon.  and  «>ht«ry  place.,  can  endure  no  company 
o.n  thmlc  of  nothing  but  h.r^h  and  distoatcful  m.yZ 
FW.  som>w,  ,uHpici,.„,  ^ulrru^iau,  pud.  -  diacontcnt, 

and  thoy  con  think  of  nothing  cIhc  :  continually  8U»p,.ct- 
.n«  no  «x,ner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal 
plague  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies 
the,r  souls  representing  some  dismal  object  to  their 
minds ;wh,ch  now,  by  no  means,  no  labou'r,  no  pen™" 
8»ns,  they  can  avoid,  they  cannot  be  rid  of.  they^not 

Sfflnething  like  this  "  scene-tcbnino  "  I  have  experi- 
raced  at  the  evening  parties,  at  the  house  of  my  ^     ,  •         A 

Cathohc  fnend  N,», ;  who.  by  the  aid  of  a^S^  t^:^ 

organ,  h.mself  the  most  finished  of  players,  converts  his  "^"^"^ 
drawing-room  into  a  chapel,  his  week  days  into  Sundays, 
and  these  latter  into  minor  heavens.* 

When  my  friend  commences  upon  one  of  those  solemn 
anthems  which  pcradventure  struck  upon  my  heedless 
ear.  rambling  m  the  side  aisles  of  the  dim  abbey,  some 
five-and-thirty  years  since,  waking  a  new  «>n»c.  and 
putting  a  soul  of  old  religion  into  my  young  apprehen- 
eion-(whetheritbe  thatjn  which  the  psalmH  wea^ 
of  the  persecutions  of  bad  men.  wisheth  to  himself  dove's  i 

wmgs-or  to  o«W  which,  with  a  like  measure  of 
sobriety  and  pathos,  inquireth  by  what  mean,  the  young  \ 

•  I  have  bMn        re,  and  still  would  go  ;  I 

Tin  like  *  little  heaven  Mow.— Dr.  Watt$.  i 


^^SPSS|ffife^ 
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man  shall  best  cleanse  his  mind)-a  holy  calm  pervadeth 
me. — I  am  for  the  time 


rapt  above  earth, 


And  possess  joys  not  promised  at  my  birth. 

But  when  this  master  of  the  spell,  not  content  to  have 
laid  a  soul  prostrate,  goes  on.  in  his  power,  to  inflict 
more  bliss  than  lies  in  her  capacity  to  receive— impatient 
to  overcome  her  "earthly"  with  his  " heavenly."-fltill 
pouring  m,  for  protracted  hours,  fresh  waves  and  fresh 
from  the  sea  of  sound,  or  from  that  inexhausted  German 
ocean,  above  which,  in  triumphant  progress,  dolphin- 
seated,  nde  those  Arions  Haydn  and  Mozart,  with  their 
attendant  Tritons  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  a  countless  tribe 
whom  to  attempt  to  reckon  up  would  but  plunge  me 
agam  in   the  deeps.-I  stagger  under  the  weight  of 
harmony,  reeling  to  and  fro  at  my  wit's  end  ;~clouds  as 
of  frankincense,  oppress    me-priests.    altars,    censers, 
dazzle  before  me-tho  genius  of  hu  religion  hath  me  in 
her  toils— a  shadowy  triple  tiara  invests  the  brow  of  my 
friend,  late  so  naked,  so  ingenuous— he  is  Pope.— and  by 
him  sits,  like  as  in  the  anomaly  of  dreams,  a  she-Poii 
too,-tn-coroneted  like  himself  l-I  am  converted,  and 
yet  a  Protestant ;— at  once  malleus  heretic<yrmn!,  and 
myself  grand  heresiarch:  or  three  heresies  centre  in  my 
person :  I  am  Marcion,  Ebion.  and  Cerinthus-Gog  and 
Magog-what  not  ?-till  the  coming  in  of  the  friendly 
supper-tray  dissipates  the  figment,  and  a  draught  of  true 
Lutheran  beer  (in  which  chiefly  my  friend  shows  him- 
self no  bigot)  at  once  reconciles  me  to  the  rationalities 
of  a  purer  faith;  and  restores  to  me  the  genuine  unterri- 
fying  aspects  of   my  pleasaut-counteuanced   host  and 
hostesnt 


A  DISSERTATION  UPON  ROAST  PIG, 

il^Z^M-  ™^'  "  ^'"r"  """"'cript.  which  my  friend 
M.  waa  obliging  enough  to  re,«l  and  explain  to  me  for 
the  first  seventy  thousand  age,  ate  their  meatlw 
clawmg  or  biting  it  from  the  liWng  animal,  jusTt  tZ' 
do  in  Abyssinia  to  tliis day.  Tins  Mrind  i=i  t  u  > 
hinted  at  by  their  great  (^nfu'etlfnt  Z  dXt 
of  his  Mundane  Mufvtions,  where  he  designates  a  Tind 

h  iC"  Te '' ""  "-'•";  ''"°-'''"^-  '"^"'"^ «'« c«.t- 

holiday     The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say.  that  the  art 
of  roasting,  or  rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be  ^l 

followmg.    The  swine-herd.  Ho-ti.  having  gone  out  into 
the  woods  one  morning,  as  his  manner  was   to  Joneet 

eldest  son  Bo-bo.  a  great  lubberly  boy.  who  beimr  fond 
of  p  aymg  with  fire,  as  younke:;  of  L  age^loMy 
.re,  let  some  spjirks  escape  into  a  bundle  of^straw.  whS 
kindling  quickly,  spread  the  conflagration  over  Iverv 
part  of  their  poor  mansion,  till  it  wafreduced  t^  S 

slTora'b    Id"  "'"^^  <"  """^  "•"-'"--"  --^ 
shift  of  a  bu.ldmg.  you  may  think  it),  what  was  of 

much  more  importance,  a  fine  litter  of  new-farrow^ 
p.g».  no  less  than  nine  in  number,  perished.  ChinH™ 
have  been  esteemed  a  luxury  all  over  the  East  from'^S 
remotest  perio.ls  that  we  re,«l  of.  Bo-bo  w,«  n  he 
utmost  constoniation,  as  you  may  think,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and  he 
~"'1T!^  build  up  again  with  a  few  d-y  br^eht 
and  the  abour  of  an  hour  or  two,  at  anv  time"^  JtrZ 
1«»  of  the  pigs.     While  he  waa  thinking  what  he  sjioltl 
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Bay  to  his  father,  and  wringing  his  hands  over  the  smok- 
ing remnants  of  one  of  those  untimely  sufferers,  an  odour 
assailed  his  nostrils,  unlike  any  scent  which  he  had 
before  experienced.  What  could  it  proceed  from  ? — ^^not 
from  the  burnt  cottage — he  had  smelt  that  smell  before— 
indeed  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  accident  of  the 
kind  which  had  occurred  through  the  negligence  of  this 
unlucky  young  firebrand.  Much  less  did  it  resemble 
that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or  flower.  A  premoni- 
tory moistening  at  the  same  time  overflowed  his  nether 
lip.  He  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  next  stooped 
down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs  of  life  in 
it  He  burnt  his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them  he  applied 
them  in  his  booby  fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the 
crumbs  of  the  scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his 
fingiers,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in  the  world's 
life  indeed,  for  before  him  no  man  had  known  it)  he 
teA«ted — crackling!  Again  he  felt  and  fumbled  at  the 
pig.  It  did  not  bum  him  so  much  now,  still  he  licked 
his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The  truth  at  length 
broke  into  his  slow  understanding,  that  it  was  the  pig 
that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig  that  tasted  so  delicious ;  and, 
surrendering  himself  up  to  the  new-bom  pleasure,  he 
fell  to  tearing  up  whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin 
with  the  flesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming  it  down  his 
throat  in  his  beastly  fashion,  when  his  sire  entered 
amid  the  smoking  rafters,  armed  with  retributory  cudgel, 
and  finding  how  afTairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon 
the  young  rogue's  shoulders,  as  thick  as  hail-stones,  which 
Bo-bo  heeded  not  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  flies. 
The  tickling  plea.sure,  which  he  experienced  in  his  lower 
regions,  had  rendered  him  quit«  callous  to  any  incon- 
veniences he  might  feel  in  those  remote  quarters.     His 
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father  might  lay  on,  but  he  could  not  beat  him  from  his 
pig.  till  he  had  fairly  made  an  end  of  it.  when,  becomimr 
a  little  more  sensible  of  his  situation,  something  like  thi 
following  dialogue  ensued. 

"  You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  devour- 
ing? Is  It  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt  me  down 
three  houses  with  your  dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to 
you  but  you  must  be  eating  fire,  and  I  know  not  what- 
what  have  you  got  there,  I  say  ?" 

"0  father,  the  pig,  the  pig.  do  come  and  taste  how 
nice  the  burnt  pig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed  his 
son.  and  he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he  should  beget 
a  son  that  should  eat  burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  since 
morning,  soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and  fairly  rending 
It  asunder,  thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the 
fists  of  Ho-ti,  still  shouting  out,  «  Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt 
pig.  father,  only  taste,-0  Lord,"-with  such-like  barbar- 
ous ejaculations,  cramming  aU  the  while  as  if  he  would 
choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the 
abominable  thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not  put 
Jus  son  to  death  for  an  unnatural  young  monster,  when 
the^  crackling  scorching  his  fingera,  as  it  had  done  his 
sons,  and  applying  the  same  remedy  to  them,  he  in  his 
turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavour,  which,  make  what  sour 
mouths  he  would  for  a  pretence,  proved  not  altogether 
displeasing  to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the  manuscript 
here  is  a  little  tedious)  both  father  and  Bon  fairly  sat 
down  to  the  mess,  and  never  left  off  till  they  had 
de^Mitched  all  that  remained  of  the  litter. 
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Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape, 
for  the  neighbours  would  certainly  have  stoned  them  for 
a  couple  of  abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of - 
improving  upon  the  good  meat  which  God  had  sent 
them.  Nevertheless,  strange  stories  got  about.  It  was 
observed  that  Ho-ti's  cottage  was  burnt  down  now  more 
frequently  than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this  time 
forward.  Some  would  break  out  in  broad  day,  others 
in  the  night-time.  As  often  as  the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure 
was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to  be  in  a  blaze ;  and  Ho-ti  him- 
self, which  was  the  more  remarkable,  instead  of  chastising 
his  son,  seemed  to  grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than  ever. 
At  length  they  were  watched,  the  terrible  mystery  dis- 
covered, and  father  and  son  summoned  to  take  their  trial 
at  Pekin,  then  an  inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evidence 
was  given,  the  obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in  court, 
and  verdict  about  to  be  pronounced,  when  the  foreman 
of  the  jury  begged  that  some  of  the  burnt  pig,  of  which 
the  culprits  stood  accused,  might  be  handed  into  the 
box.  He  handled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it,  and  burn- 
ing their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father  had  done  before 
them,  and  nature  prompting  to  each  of  them  the  same 
remedy,  against  the  face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest 
charge  which  judge  had  ever  given,— to  the  surprise  of 
the  whole  court,  townsfolk,  strangers,  reporters,  and  all 
present — w'thout  leaving  the  box,  or  any  manner  of 
consultation  whatever,  they  brought  in  a  simultaneous 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the 
manifest  iniquity  of  the  decision ;  and,  when  the  court 
was  dismissed,  went  privily,  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs 
that  could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his 
Lordship's  town  house  was  observed  to  be  on  fire.    The 
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thing  took  wing,  ,»d  now  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  fires  ,n  every  direction.    Fuel  and  pij  srcwemr 
mously  dear  all  over  the  districts.     The  inSrrcroffi^ 
one  and  all  shut  up  shop.    People  built  slighter  a^ 
slighter  every  day,  until  it  was  feared  that^re  vt^ 

fall  in  process  of  t,me.  says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose 

swW      ^.V*."""^"'*  •>''-«ve.y,  that  the'^flesh  of 
swine  or  indeed  of  any  other  animal,  might  be  cook^ 
(W,  as  they  called  it)  without  the  necLity  T^t 
euming  a  whole  house  to  dress  it.     TOen  fin,t  Cn7he 
rude  form  of  a  gridiroa     Roasting  by  the  stringrspU 
«me  in  a  centuiy  or  two  later,  I  f^t  in  whose^'X 
By  such  slow  degrees,  concludes  the  manuscript, « 
most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most  obvious  a^rt^,  make 
their  way  among  mankind 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  account  above 
given.  ,t  must  be  agreed,  that  it  a  worthy  pretext  foT w 
dangerous  an  experiment  as  setting  hous^  on  tire  (esp^ 
daily  .n  these  days)  could  be  assigned  in  favour  ofTy 

I^l^amtam  .t  to  be  the  m^t  delicate- ,>K™^ 

I  speak  not  of  your  grown  -porkers-things  I^-tween 
pig  and  pork-those  hobbydehoys-but  a  ™u„..  and 

th!t"      >-""'" ''""~°  old-guiltlesa  as  Jet  of 
the  sty    with  no  original  speck  of  the  am»r  »J™„° 
*^«.    the  hereditary  failing  of  the  first  parent  yet 
mamfest-his  voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but  somethS 
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between  a  childish  treble,  and  a  grumble — the  mild 
forerunner,  or  prceltulium,  of  a  grunt. 

He  must  be  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our 
ancestors  ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled— but  what  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  exterior  tegument ! 

There  is  no  flavour  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to  that 
of  the  crisp,  tawny,  well- watched,  not  over-roasted, 
crackling,  as  it  is  well  called — the  very  teeth  are  invited 
to  their  share  of  the  pleasure  at  this  banquet  in  over- 
coming the  coy,  brittle  resistance— with  the  adhesive 
oleaginous— O  call  it  not  fat^but  an  indefinable  sweet- 
ness growing  up  to  it— the  tender  blossoming  of  fat — 
fat  cropped  in  the  bud— taken  in  the  shoot— in  the  first 
innocence — the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the  child-pig's 

yet  pure  food  the  lean,  no  lean,  but  a  kind  of 

animal  manna — or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be 
so)  so  blended  and  running  into  each  other,  that  both 
together  make  but  one  ambrosian  result,  or  common 
substance. 

*  Behold  him,  while  he  is  doing— it  seemeth  rather  a 
refreshing  warmth,  than  a  scorching  heat,  that  he  is  so 
passive  to.  How  equably  he  twirleth  round  the  string ! 
Now  he  is  just  done.     To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of 

that  tender  age,  he  hath  wept  out  his  pretty  eyes 

radiant  jellies — shooting  stars — 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he 
lieth !— wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up  to 
the  grossness  and  indocility  which  too  often  accompany 
maturer  swinehood  ?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved 
a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  disagronahle  animal- 
wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy  conversation— from 
these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched  away 
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Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  same  with  timely  care— 

8ton!LTrif'  "^«"f-"°  <^'«-n  cnrseth.  while  his 

Shit     ""^t"'^''  ""  '''^"^  *^°~"«  ^'^"--ver 
bolteth  him  m  reeking  sausages-he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre 

m  the  grateful  stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure-and  for 
such  a  tomb  might  be  content  to  die. 

He  is  the  best  of  sapors.     Pine-apple  is  great.     She  is 
indeed  almost  too  transcendent-a  delight,  if  not  sinful. 

LIT  1.^  ''""'"^'  ^^'^^  ^"^"^  ^  tender-conscienced 
person  would  do  well  to  pause-too  ravishing  for  mortal 
i^te,  she  woundeth  and  excoriatoth  the  lips  that  approach 
h^r^hke  loven,'  kisses,  she  bitoth-she  is  a  pleasui^ 
bordering  on  pam  from  the  fierceness  and  insanity  of 

nZ  .1  7u  "*^  "^'  '^PP"*^  ^^  *^^  palate-she  meddleth 
not  with  the  appetite-and  the  coarsest  hunger  might 
barter  her  consistently  for  a  mutton  chop. 

Pig-let  me  speak  his  praise-is  no  less  provocative 
of  the  appetite,  than  he  is  satisfactory  to  the  criticalness 
of  the  censorious  palate.     The  strong  man  may  batten 
on  him.  and  the  weakling  refuseth  not  his  mild  juices. 
Unlike  to  mankind's  mixed  characters,  a  bundle  of 
virtues  and  vices,  inexplicably  intertwisted,  and  not  to 
he  unravelled  without  hazard,  he  is-good  throughout. 
No  part  of  him  is  better  or  worse  than  another.     He 
helpeth    as  far  as  his  little  means  extend,  all  around. 
He  18  the  least  envious  of  banquets.     He  is  all  neigh- 
bours fare.  ^ 

^  I  am  one  of  those,  who  freely  and  ungrudgingly 
impart  a  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  whi^h 
fall  to  their  lot  (few  as  mine  are  in  this  kind)  to  a 
fnend.      I  protest  I  take  as  great  an  interest  in  my 
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friend's  pleasures,  his  relishes,  and  proper  satisfactions, 
as  in  mine  own.  "Presents,"  I  often  say,  "endear 
Absenta"  Hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  barn- 
door chickens  (those  "tame  villatic  fowl"),  capons, 
plovers,  brawn,  barrels  of  oysters,  I  dispense  as  freely 
as  I  receive  them.  I  love  to  taste  them,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  tongue  of  my  friend.  But  a  stop  must  be 
put  somewhere.  One  would  not,  like  Lear,  "  give  every- 
thing." I  make  my  stand  upon  pig.  Methinks  it  is  an 
ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  flavours,  to  estra- 
domiciliate,  or  send  out  of  the  house,  slightingly  (under 
pretext  of  friendship,  or  I  know  not  what),  a  blessing 
so  particularly  adapted,  predestined,  I  may  say,  to  my 
individual  palate— It  argues  an  insensibility. 

I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind  at 
school  My  good  old  aunt,  who  never  parted  from  me 
at  the  end  of  a  '  oliday  without  stuffing  a  sweetmeat,  or 
some  nice  thing  into  my  pocket,  had  dismissed  me  one 
evening  with  a  smoking  plum-cake,  fre-a  from  the  oven. 
In  my  way  to  school  (it  was  over  London  Bridge)  a 
grey-headed  old  beggar  saluted  me  (I  have  no  doubt  at 
this  time  of  day  that  he  was  a  counterfeit).  I  had  no 
pence  to  console  him  with,  and  in  the  vanity  of  self- 
denial,  and  the  very  coxcombry  of  charity,  school-boy- 
like, I  made  him  a  present  of — the  whole  cake\  I 
walked  on  a  little,  buo^  ed  up,  as  one  is  on  such  occasions, 
with  a  sweet  soothing  of  self-satisfaction ;  but  before  I 
had  got  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  my  better  feelings 
returned,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  thinking  how  ungrate- 
ful I  iiad  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go  and  give  her  good 
gift  away  to  a  stranger,  that  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  who  might  be  a  bad  man  for  aught  I  knew ;  and 
then  I  thought  of  the  pleasure  my  aunt  would  be  taking 
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in  thinking  that  I-I  myself,  and  not  another-would 
eat  her  nice  cake— and  what  should  I  say  to  her  the 
next  time  I  saw  her— how  naughty  I  was  to  part  with 
her  pretty  present— and  the  odour  of  that  spicy  cake 
came  back  upon  my  recollection,  and  the  pleasure  and 
the  curiosity  I  had  taken  in  seeing  her  make  it,  and  her 
joy  when  she  sent  it  to  the  oven,  and  how  disappointed 
she  would  feel  that  I  had  never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my 
mouth  at  last-and  I  blamed  my  impertinent  spirit  of 
alms-giving,  and  out-of-place  hypocrisy  of  goodness,  and 
above  all  I  wished  never  to  see  the  face  again  of  that 
insidious,  good-for-nothing,  old  gray  impostor. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of  sacrificing 
these  tender  victims.  We  read  of  pigs  whipt  to  death 
with  something  of  a  shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other 
obsolete  custom.  The  age  of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it 
would  be  curious  to"- inquire  (ir.  a  philo«)phical  light 
merely)  what  effect  this  process  might  have  towards 
intenerating  and  dulcifying  a  substance,  naturally  so 
mild  and  dulcet  as  the  flash  of  young  pigs.  It  looks 
like  refining  a  violet.  Yet  we  should  be  cautious,  while 
we  condemn  the  inhumanity,  how  we  censure  the  wisdom 
of  the  practice.    It  might  impart  a  gusto— 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by  the  young 
students,  when  I  was  at  St.  Omer's.  and  maintained  with 
much  learning  and  pleasantry  on  both  sides,  "  Whether 
supposing  that  the  flavour  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his 
death  by  whipping  (per  flageUatimiem  extremam)  super- 
added a  pleasure  upon  the  palate  of  a  man  more  intense 
than  any  possible  suffering  we  can  conceive  in  the 
animal,  is  man  justified  in  using  that  method  of  putting 
the  animal  to  death?"    I  forget  the  decision. 
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His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Decidedly,  a  few 
bread  crumbs,  done  up  with  his  liver  and  brains,  and  a 
dash  of  mild  sage.  But,  banish,  dear  Mrs.  Cook,  I  tos^ech 
you,  the  whole  onion  tribe.  Barbecue  your  whole  »^og8 
to  your  palate,  steep  them  in  shalots,  stuff  them  out  with 
plantations  of  the  rank  and  guilty  garlic ;  you  cannot 
poison  them,  or  make  them  stronger  than  they  are— but  1 
consider,  he  is  u  weakling — a  flower.  *• 
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THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

1780-1869. 


De  Quincej's  life  was  ill  regulated,  almost  from  his  infancy, 
in  its  material  wmditiona.     His   etiucation    was   interrupted 
by  changes  from  one  school  to  another,  and    at  seventeen 
he  ran  away  from  the  grammar   school   of  his   native  city, 
Manchester,  as  he  himself  describes  in  the  first  of  our  extracts 
from  the  "Confessions."     He  made  his  way  through  Wales 
to  London,  where  he   wandered   about   in   the   streets   and 
mixed  with  the  lowest  classes  of  societj'.     After  a  year  of  this 
adventurous  life  he  became  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  but 
he  gave  little  attention  to  the  prescribed  studies,  and  left 
without  taking  a  degree.     He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
German,  of  which  he  had  already  learnt  something  from  a 
chance    meeting   with   a  tourist  during  his   wanderings  in 
Wales,  and  he  obtained  a  good  knowledge  of  Kant  and  other 
philosophical  writers.     He  wrote,  years  afterwards :  "  With- 
out breach  of  truth  or  modesty  I  may  affirm  that  my  life  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  the  life  of  a  philosopher:  from  my  birth  I 
was  made  an  intellectual  creature;  and  int.Jectual  in  the 
highest  sense  my  pursuits  and  pleasures  bavo  been,  even  from 
my  school-boy  days."    In  1807  he  paid  a  visit  to  Coleridge  and 
escorted  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  her  children  to  the  Lake  District, 
where  he  met  Southey  and  Words    orth,  and  settled  down 
for  some  years,  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Westmoreland 
farmer.     In    1821    he   removed    to   London   and    began    his 
literary  career  by  contributing  the  Confi^jnorm  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater  to  the  London  Magazine.     His  writings  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  essays  and  reviews,  written  for  variong 
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ponodicals,  and  covering  a  wi<le  rongo  of  subject,  j  many  of 
them  are  on   German   literature,    which  at   that   time  waa 
interesting  the  British  public.     The  latter  part  of  lu.  life  waa 
spent  mainly  in  and  about  Edinburgh,  where  his  daughter 
kept  house  for  him.     She  says :  -  He  was  not  a  re-assuring 
man  for  nervous  people   to  live  with,  as  those  nights  were 
exceptions   on  which  he  did  not   set  something   on  fire,  the 
commonest  incident  being  for  someone  to  look  up  from  book 
or  work    to  say  casually:    'Papa,   your   hair  is   on   fire,'  of 
which  a  calm,  'Is  it,  my  love?'  and  a  hand  rubbing  out  of 
the  blaze  was  all  the  notice  taken."     His  rooms  were  crowded 
with  books  and  papers  until  they  became  uninhabitable  and 
he  moved  elsewhere,   leaving  the  accumulated  store   to   the 
mercy  of  the  landlady.     He  was  incapable  of  managing  money 
matters,  and  was   often  in  prison  for  debt     He  would  ask 
for   the   loan  of  a  small  sum,   imagining  himself  absolutely 
penniless  when  he  had  a  £60  note  in  his  pocket.     His  drew 
and  his  personal  appearance  were  as  odd   m  his  habits  •  he 
was  of  very  short  stature,  with  a  large  head,  and  bright  eyes. 
He  had  an  extremely  delicate  ear  for  music  and  the  harmonies 
of  words;  this  in  part  accounts  for  the  beauty  of  his  prose 
style,  which  is  moulded  on  that  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth   century.     He   had  a  keenly 
analytic  intellect,  and  some  of  his  writings  are  highly  philo- 
sophical and  imaginative;  but  like  Lamb,  as  he  himself  said, 
he  had  "a  furious  love  for  nonsense-headlong  nonsense "- 
"ngmaroling"  his  friends  called  it- and  the  "Confessions" 
need  not  be  taken  as  literal  accounts  of  actual  fact. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM 

EATER. 


RUNNING  AWAY   FROM  SCHOOL. 

It  is  a  ju8t  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson's  (and  what  cannot 
often  be  suk?  .,  VIh  reinarka,  it  is  a  very  feelinij  one), 
tha  we  nev...  «.  any*'  in.  consciously  for  the  last  time 
(of  thinss,  f  l.at  ...  wind.  '  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  doin/T)    /K.ou.  r^i,.....^.^    >f  heart.    This  truth  I  felt 

deep  y  .  !..     1  ^.m.  t .  Kv,    . ,  a  place  which  I  did 

not  lov      u,..,    w,.>,..    f    h,d  not  been  happy.     On  the 

evening  l.:.,     T  ;  ,. f^r  ever.  I  grieved  when  the 

ancient  aiid  los.y  sd..      ,oom  resounded  with  the  even- 
ing  service,  ic .:   •  ,  ed  ?c,  the  last  time  in  my  hearinff. 
and  at  night,  wiien  tlie  muster-roll  of  names  was  called 
over,  and  nnne  (p.  usual)  was  called  first,   I  stepped 
forward,  and.  passing  the  head-master,  who  was  standing 
by,  I  bowed  to  him,  and  looked  earnestly  in  his  face 
thinking  to  myself.  "Ho  is  old  and  infirm,  and  in  this' 
world  I  shall  not  see  him  again."    I  was  right :  I  never 
d^d  see  him  again,  nor  ever  shall.     He  looked  at  me 
complacently,  smiled  good-naturedly,  returned  my  salu- 
tation (or  rather,  my  valediction),  and  we  parted  (though 
he  knew  it  not)  for  ever.     I  could  not  reverence  him 
intellectually;  but  he  had  been  uniformly  kind  to  me 
and  had  allowed  me  many  indulgences;  and  I  grieved 
at  the  thought  of  the  mortification  I  should  inflict  upon 
him.  *^ 

The  morning  came  which  was  to  launch  me  into  the 
world,  and  from  which  my  wh..le  succeeding  Ufe  has  in 
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many  important  points,  taken  its  colouring.  I  lodged  in 
the  head-master's  house,  and  had  been  allowed,  from  mv 
first  entrance,  the  indulgence  of  a  private  room,  which 
1  used  both  as  a  sleeping  room  and  as  a  study.  At 
half  after  three  I  rose,  and  gazed  with  deep  emotion  at 

the  ancient  towers  of ,  "drest  in  earliest  light."  and 

begnmmg  to  crimson  with  the  radiant  lustre  of  a  cloud- 
less July  morning     I  was  firm  and  immovable  in  my 
purpose;  but  yet  agitated  by  anticipation  of  uncertain 
danger  and  troubles ;  and.  if  I  could  have  foreseen  the 
hurricane,  and  perfect  hail-storm  of  affliction  which  soon 
fell  upon  me.  well  might  I  have  been  agitated.     To  this 
agitation  the  deep  peace  of  the  morning  presented  an 
affecting  contrast,  and  in  some  degree  a  medicine.     The 
silence  was  more  profound  than  that  of  midnight;  and 
to  me  the  silence  of  a  summer  morning  is  more  touching 
than  all  other  silence,  because,  the  light  being  broad 
and  strong,  as  that  of  noon-day  at  other  sea«)ns  of  the 
year,  it  seems  to  differ  from  perfect  day,  chiefly  because 
man  is  not  yet  abroad ;  and  thus,  the  peace  of  nature, 
and  of  the  innocent  creatures  of  God.  seems  to  be  secure 
and  deep,  only  so  long  as  the  presence  of  man.  and  his 
restless  and  unciuiet  spirit,  are  not  there  to  trouble  its 
sanctity.     I  dres.sed  myself,  took  my  hat  and  gloves,  and 
lingered  a  little  in  the  room.     For  the  last  year  and 
a-half  this  room  had  been  my  "pensive  citadel;"  here 
I  luid  read  and  studied  through  all  the  hours  of  night  • 
and.  though  true  it  was,  that  for  the  latter  part  of  this 
time  I.  who  was  framed  for  love  and  gentle  affections, 
had  lost  my  gaiety  and  happiness,  during  the  strife  and 
fever  of  contention  with  my  guardian ;  yet.  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  boy.  so  passionately  fond  of  books,  and  dedi- 
cated to  intellectual  pursuits,  I  could  not  faU  to  have 
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enjoyed  many  Imppy  hours  in  the  midst  of  general 
dejection.  I  wept  a^  I  looked  roun<l  on  the  chair, 
hearth,  writing-tuble,  and  other  familiar  objects,  know- 
ing  too  certainly,  that  I  looked  upon  them  'for  the  last 
time.  Whilst  I  write  this,  it  is  eighteen  years  ago; 
aiid  yet,  at  this  moment,  I  see  distinctly,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  the  lineaments  and  expression  of  the  object 
on  which  I  fixed  my  parting  gaze ;  it  waa  a  picture  of 

the  lovely ,  which  hung  over  the  mantlepiece ;  the 

eyes  and  mouth  of  which  were  so  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  countenance  so  radiant  with  benignity  and  divine 
tranquillity,  that  I  had  a  thousand  times  laid  down  my 
pen,  or  my  book,  to  gather  consolation  from  it,  as  a 
devotee  from  his  patron  saint.     Whilst  I  was  yet  gazing 

upon  It.  the  deep  tones  of clock  proclaimed  that  it 

waa  four  o'clock.  I  went  up  to  the  picture,  kissed  it, 
and  then  gently  walked  out.  and  closed  the  door  for  ever ! 



So  blended  and  intertwisted  in  this  life  are  occasions 

of  laughter  and  of  tears,  that  I  cannot  yet  recall,  without 

smiling,  an  incident  which  occurred  at  that  time,  and 

which  had  nearly  put  a  stop  to  the  immediate  execution 

of  my  plan.    I  had  a  trunV  of  immense  weight;  for, 

besides  my  clothes,  it  conta.ued  nearly  all  my  library.' 

The  difficulty  was  to  get  this  removed  to  a  carrier's; 

my  room  was  at  an  aerial  elevation  in  the  house,  and 

(what  was  worse)  the  stair-case,  which  communicated 

with  this  angle  of  the  building,  was  accessible  only  by  a 

gallery,  which  paased  the  head-master's  chamber  door. 

I  was  a  favourite  with  all  the  servants;  and,  knowing 

that  any  of  them  would  screen  me,  and  act  confidentially, 

I  communicated  my  embarrassment  to  a  groom  of  the 

head-master'a    The  groom  swore  he  would  do  anything 
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I  wiHhed ;  and,  when  the  tiroa  arrived,  went  upstaim  to 
bnng  the  trunk  down.     Thw  I  feared   was  beyond  the 
stren^h  of  any  one  man;  however,  the  ^room  was  a  man 
Of  AtUnteui  shouldw*,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies  ; 
and  had  a  back  an  spacious  as  8ah'«bury  Plain     Accord- 
ingly  he  persisted  in  bringing  down  the  trunk  alone 
whilst  I  stood  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  last  fli.rht  in 
anxiety  for  the   event.     For  some  time  I  heanl  him 
descending  with  slow  and  firm  steps;  but  unfortunately 
from  his  trepidation,  as  he  drew  near   the  dangerous 
quarter,  witliin  a  few  steps  of  the  galleiy.   his   foot 
slipped;    and    the    mighty    burden,    falling    trom    his 
shoulders,  gained  such  increase  of  impetus  at  each  step 
of  the  descent,  that,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  it  trundled 
or  rather  leaped,  right  across,  with  the  noise  of  twenty 
devils,  against  the  very  bed-room  door  of  the  archididas- 
calua     My  first  thought  was  that  all  was  lost,  and  that 
my  only  chance  for  executing  a  retreat  was  to  sacrifice 
my  baggage.     However,  on  reflection.  I  determined  to 
abide  the  issue.    The  groom  was  in  the  utmost  alarm 
both  on  his  own  account  and  on  mine;  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  so  irresistibly  had  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  in  this 
nnhappy  contretemps,  taken  possession  of  his  fancy  that 
he  sang  out  a  long.  loud,  and  canorous  peal  of  laughter 
that  might  have  wakened  the  Seven  Sleepers.     At  the 
sound  of  this  resonant  merriment,  within  the  very  ears 
of  insulted  authority.  I  could  not  myself  forbear  joinimr 
m  It;  subdued  to  this,  not  so  much  by  the  unhap^ 
Stourdene  of  the  trunk,  as  by  the  effect  it  had  upon  the 
RToom.     We  both  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 

Dr. would  sally  out  of  liis  room ;  for  in  general,  if 

but  a  mouse  stirred,  he  sprang  out  like  a  mastifl'  from 
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«.«  kennel.     Strange  to  a.y,  however,  on  this  occasion 
whe„  the  noise  of  laughter  had  ceased,  no  sound   o^ 
rustl,j«  even,  was  to  be  heard  in  the  bed-mon,.    I^ 
—  had  a  painful  complaint,  which,  sometimes  keeping 
h,m  awake,  made  his  sleep,  perhaps,  when  it  did  LI 
the  deeper     Gathering  courage  from  the  silence,  the 
g«x,m  hoisted  h.sb«r,le„  again,  and  accomplishe.    the 
re,  amder  of  h.s  descent  without  accident     I   waited 
,":      Lrr  'ir  '""■"  *"■""'  "^  »  -'-l-barrow,  and^ 
guide,    I  set  off  on  foot-<»r,ying  a  small  parcel,  with 
some  articles  of  dres,,,  under  luyarm;  a  favourite  eIJIs" 
poet  ,11  one  pocket,  and  a  smull  1 2,no.  volume,  containing 
about  mne  plays  of  Euripides,  in  the  other. 


A    YEAR    OF    HAPPINESS. 

Now,  then,  I  was  again  happy:  I  „ow  took  only  1000 
drops  of  laudanum  per  day:  and  what  was  that?    A 
latter  spring  had  come  to  close  up  the  sea.,on  of  youth  ■ 
my  brain  performed  its  functions  as  healthily  L  ever 
before;  I  read  Kant  again,  and  again  I  understood  hin, 
or  fancied  that  I  did.     Again  my  feelings  of  plea™,^ 
expanded  themselves  to  all  amund  me;  and  if  LTm^ 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  from  Either,  hJw 
announced  to  me  ;„  my  unpretending  cottage,  I  should 
have  welcomed  hi  .1  with  as  sumptuous  a  r^^ption  T^ 
poor  a  man  could  offer     Whatever  else  was  Wanting  to 
a  wise  mans  happine8s,_of  laudanum   I   would   have 
pven  him  as  much  as  he  wished,  and  in  a  golden  cup. 
And,  by  the  way  now  that  I  .speak  of  giving  laudanum 
away,  I  remember,  about   this  time,  a  little  incident 
which  I  mention,  becanse,  trifling  as  it  was,  the  reader 
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will  soon  meet  it  again  in  my  dreams,  which  it  influenced 
more  fearfully  than  could  be  imagined.  One  day  a  Malay 
knocked  at  my  door.  What  business  a  Malay  could  liave 
to  transact  amongst  English  mountains,  I  cannot  con- 
jecture; but  possibly  he  was  on  his  road  to  a  seaport 
about  forty  miles  distant. 

The  servant  who  opened  the  door  to  him  was  a  young 
girl  born  and  bred  amongst  the  mountains,  who  had  never 
seen  an  Asiatic  dress  of  any  sort ;  his  turban,  therefore, 
confounded  her  not  a  little ;  and,  as  it  turned  out,  that 
his  attainments  in  English  were  exactly  of  the  same 
extent  as  hers  in  the  Malay,  there  seemed  to  be  an 
impassable  gulf  fixed  between  all  communication  of  ideas, 
if  either  party  had  happened  to  possess  any.  In  this 
dilemma,  the  girl,  recollecting  the  reputed  learning  of 
her  master  (and,  doubtless,  giving  me  credit  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  besides,  perhapi,  a 
few  of  the  lunar  ones),  came  and  gave  me  to  understand 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  demon  below,  whom  she  clearly 
imagined  that  my  art  could  exercise  from  the  house.  I 
did  not  immediately  go  dowrf ;  but,  when  I  did,  the  group 
which  presented  itself,  arranged  as  it  was  by  accident, 
though  not  very  elaborate,  took  hold  of  my  fancy  and 
my  eye  in  a  way  that  none  of  the  statuesque  attitudes 
exhibited  in  the  ballets  at  the  Opera  House,  though  so 
ostentatiously  complex,  had  ever  done.  In  a  cottage 
kitchen,  but  panelled  on  the  wall  with  dark  wood  that 
from  age  and  rubbing  resembled  oak,  and  looking  more 
like  a  rustic  hall  of  entrance  than  a  kitchen,  stood  the 
Malay — his  turban  and  loose  trousers  of  dingy  white 
relieved  upon  the  dark  panelling ;  he  had  placed  himself 
nearer  to  the  girl  than  she  seemed  to  relish  ;  though  her 
native  spirit  of  mountain  intrepidity  contended  with  the 
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enamelled  or  veneenvl  wifh  tn»i i  .         •'' 

his  «m„l]  e  ""«>"«  with  innhogany,  by  marine  air. 
hwaniall,  fierce,  restle™  ey en,  thin  lips,  slavish  eesturea 
and  adorafons  Half-hidden  by  tbl  fe,«io„s5S 
Malay,  w»B  a  little  ehild  tem  a  neighbouring  ^uZ 

Tnd  thei'  •/'"'  ^'"«  "P""^  »t  the  turUn  ^^' 

caught  at  the  dress  of  the  young  woman  for  protection 
My  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues  is  no^'^lX 
ably  extensive,  being  indeed  confined  to  two  v,omZZ 

rnL  r"',;-,'"''''^'  ""O  "'«  Turkish  for  ^1 
^adjoon).  wh,ch  I  have  learned  f.x,m  An«.tasiua  And 
as  I  had  neither  a  Malay  dictionary,  nor  even  Adelnn^t' 

wonls.  I  addressed  h.m  in 'some  lines  from  the  Iliad- 

lay  down  upon  the  floor  for  about  an  hourTnd  th„! 
pursued  hisjourney.  On  his  departure  1^°^:"^  ht 
with  a  piece  of  opium.  To  him,  as  an  Orientalist  T 
^.nclude.,  that  opium  must  be  familiar;  and  t^  e  pi' 
8.on  of  his  face  convinced  .  .hat  it  w„..  NevortlX™ 
I  w.«  struck  with  some  li       consternation  when  itw 
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him  suddenly  raise  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  (in  the 
school-boy  phrase)  bolt  the  whole,  divided  into  three 
pieces,  at  one  mouthful.  The  quantity  was  enough  to 
kill  three  dragoons  and  their  horses;  and  I  felt  some 
alarm  for  the  poor  creature ;  but  what  could  be  done  ? 
I  had  given  him  the  opium  in  compassion  for  hissolitaiy 
life,  on  recollecting  that  if  he  had  travelled  on  foot  from 
London,  it  must  be  nearly  three  weeks  since  he  could 
have  exchanged  a  thought  with  any  human  being.  I 
could  not  think  of  violating  the  laws  of  hospitality,  by 
having  him  seized  and  drenched  with  an  emetic,  and 
thus  frightening  him  into  a  notion  that  we  were  going 
to  sacrifice  him  to  some  English  idol.  No:  there  was 
clearly  no  help  for  it;— he  took  his  leave,  and  for  some 
days  I  felt  anxious ;  but  as  I  never  heard  of  any  Malay 
being  found  dead,  I  became  convinced  that  he  was  used* 
to  opium :  and  that  I  must  have  done  him  the  service  I 
designed,  by  giving  him  one  night  of  respite  from  the 
pains  of  wandering. 

This  incident  I  have  digressed  to  mention,  because  this 
Malay  (partly  fn)m  the  picturesi^ue  exhibition  he  assisted 
to  frame,  partly  from  the  anxiety  I  connected  with  his 
image   for  some  days)   fastened  afterwards   upon   my 

♦  This,  however,  is  not  a  necoaaary  conclusion  ;  the  varieties  of  effect 
proilucwl  })y  opium  ou  different  conatitutiona  are  infinite.  A  London 
Magistrate  (Harriott's  .Struijnlea  through  lA/f,  vol.  iii.,  p.  391,  Third 
Kflition),  has  recoi-ded  that,  on  the  first  occ-Hion  of  his  trying  laudanum 
for  the  gout,  he  look  forti/  drops,  the  next  uight  fijctif,  and  on  the  fifth 
ui^dit  eiyhti/,  without  any  effect  whatever  ;  and  thiw  at  an  advanced  age. 
I  have  an  anecdote  from  a  country  surgeon,  however,  which  sinks 
Mr.  Harriott's  case  into  a  trifle  ;  and  in  my  projected  medical  treatise  od 
opium,  which  I  will  publish,  provided  the  College  of  Surgeons  will  pay 
me  for  etdighteninir  their  benight«d  uml*>rstanding8  upon  this  subject,  I 
will  relalc-  it  ;  Ini  it  is  f.ir  too  gcKxl  a  story  to  be  publitthtMl  gratis. 


'■  ff:  '.'^'-"^f"  "Ti 
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dreams,  and  brought  other  MalavR  wnfk  k- 
himself,  that  ma  "a-muck^.  aT  J       ^""7«"«  ^^'^ 

«l*y  (j«8t,  for  the^ame  reason,  «T  °V*"'''"""»  P"' 
olated  i.i,„sc.lf  .atol,  withTnL-tf r,tuZTJT 

during  the  intercalary  yef;  ZLnl^J'^  '?"'"« 
taken  daily,  «■„«  ^  me"^  „„  :^1'::  ^"'7'"-  'W'' 
pleasu-u     This  done.  I  shall  quT  the    „bi  "1"  fu'  "^ 
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Let  there  he  a  cottage,  standing  in  a  valley,  eighteen 
miles  from  any  town — no  spacious  valley,  but  alx)ut  two 
miles  long,  by  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  average  width; 
the  benefit  of  which  provision  is,  that  all  the  families 
resident  within  its  circuit  will  compose,  as  it  were,  one 
larger  houseliold  personally  familiar  to  your  eye,  and 
more  or  less  interesting  to  your  aftbctions.  Let  the 
mountains  be  real  mountains,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  feet  high ;  and  the  cottage  a  real  cottage,  not 
(as  a  witty  author  has  it)  "  a  cottage  with  a  double 
coach-house ; "  let  it  be,  in  fact  (for  I  must  abide  by  the 
actual  scene),  a  white  cottage,  embowered  with  flowering 
shrubs,  so  chosen  as  to  unfold  a  succession  of  flowers 
upon  the  walls,  and  clustering  round  the  windows 
through  all  the  months  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
—beginning,  in  fact,  with  May  roses,  and  ending  with 
jasmine.  Let  it,  however,  not  be  spring,  nor  summer, 
nor  autumn— but  winter  in  his  sternest  shape.  This  is 
a  most  important  point  in  the  science  of  happiness.  And 
I  am  surprised  to  see  people  overlook  it,  and  think  it 
matter  of  congratulation  that  winter  is  going,  or,  if  com- 
ing, is  not  likely  to  be  a  severe  one.  On  the  contrary,  I 
put  up  a  petition  annually,  for  as  much  snow,  hail,  frost, 
or  storm,  of  one  kind  or  other,  as  the  skies  can  possibly 
aftbrd  us.  Surely  everybody  is  aware  of  the  divine  pleas- 
ures which  attend  a  winter  fireside;  candles  at  four  o'clock, 
warm  hearth-rugs,  tea,  a  fair  tea-maker,  shutters  closed, 
curtains  flowing  in  ample  draperies  on  the  floor,  whilst 
the  wind  and  rain  arc  raging  audibly  without, 

And  at  the  doors  and  windows  seem  to  call, 

As  heav'n  and  oarth  thoy  would  together  mell ; 

Yet  the  I  nst  entrance  find  they  ni)no  at  all  ; 

Whence  .sweeter  grt>W8  our  rest  secure  in  nuiHsy  hall. 

— CcuUe  of  Indolence, 
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inclement,  .n  w„,e  way  or  other.    I  ,„„  „ot  "paHicLr  " 
~  people  ™y,  whether  it  be  snow,  or  bl«^Z    or 

wind  so  HtroMff,  that  (,w  Mr. «w,)  ..'T,         '  °' 

your  Wk  »gai„„t  it  like  a  m«t "  Ti    ^      '  "^'  '""" 

with  .i,  ^-.w,.^  i,  z:j2  an  x^nnrr 

think  „,yaelf  ,„  a  ,„„n„er  ili-„se,I ;  for  why  an,  I  called 
on  to  pay  so  heavily  !,>r  winter.  i„  coaK  and  caM, 
and  vunons  privations  that  will  oceur  eJen  toZ  '.^ 

one   where  every  man  is  but  a  co-proprietor  with  th. 
north  w.„d  in  the  fee-si.nple  of  hisL'n  eat    L    „^ 
«o  great  an  epicure  am  I  in  this  matter,  that  I  cannot 
«bsh  a  winter  night  fully  if  it  be  much  p,^«t  .St.  Thw! 

vernal  appearances;  no.  it  must  be  divide,!  by  a  thick 

*rom  the  latter  weeks  of  October. to  Christmas  Eve 
therefore,  IS  the  period  during  which  ha,>pi„er  isi^' 
--on.  which    in  my  j„,)g,„,„t.  ,„^^  ^^^^Z  with 

natuially  of  coarse  nerves,  or  are  become  so  ti-om  wine- 
dnnking.  and  are  not  susceptible  of  influence  Tromi 

of  the  intelteual ;  and,  for  my  part.  I  would  have  joinrf 
Dr.  Johnson  m  a  «,*»  inten^n^  against  JoZ 
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Hanway,  or  any  other  iuipiouA  pcrMon,  who  sliould  p*- 
Bume  to  dmpuni^o  it  But  here,  to  save  inyoelf  U*^ 
trouble  ^  too  much  verbal  dcMcription,  I  will  introduce 
a  painter,  and  give  him  directions  for  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  Painters  do  not  like  A'hite  cottages,  unless  a 
good  deal  weather-stained  ;  but  as  the  reader  now  under- 
stands that  it  is  a  winter  night,  his  services  will  not  be 
required,  except  for  the  inside  of  the  house. 

Paint  me,  then,  a  room  seventeen  feet  by  twelve,  and 
not  more  than  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.  This,  reader,  is 
somewhat  ambitiously  styled,  in  my  family,  the  drawing- 
room  ;  but,  being  contrived  "  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  it  is 
also,  and  moio  justly,  termed  the  library ;  for  it  happens 
that  books  are  the  only  article  of  property  in  which  I  am 
richer  than  my  neighbours.  Of  these  I  have  about  five 
thousand,  collected  gradually  since  my  eighteenth  year. 
Therefore,  painter,  put  as  many  as  you  can  into  this  room. 
Make  it  populous  with  books;  and,  furthermore,  paint 
me  a  good  fire  ;  and  furniture  plain  and  modest,  befitting 
the  unpretending  cottage  of  a  scholar.  And,  near  the 
fire  paint  me  a  tea-table;  and  (as  it  is  clear  that  no 
creature  can  come  to  see  one  such  a  stormy  night),  place 
only  two  cups  and  saucers  on  the  tea-tray ;  and,  if  you 
know  how  to  paint  such  a  thing  symbolically,  or  other- 
wise, paint  me  an  eternal  tea-pot— eternal  d  jmrte  anU^ 
and  A  parte  post;  for  I  usually  drink  tea  from  eight 
o'clock  at  night  to  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  And,  as 
it  is  V  ir/  unpleasant  to  make  tea,  or  to  pour  it  out  for 
onPi>eli,  paint  me  a  lovely  young  woman,  sitting  at  the 
table.     Paint  her  arms  like  Aurora's,  and  her  smiles  like 

Hebe's. — But  no,  dear  M ,  not  even  in  jest  let  me 

insinuate  that  thy  power  to  illumirate  my  cottage  rests 
upon  a  tenure  so  perishable  as  mere  personal  beauty ;  or 


brought  forw«,i  .hould  ™»tur.lly  be  ,„y«,|f_    ,,4,  ^" 
0*  the  Opmm^tcr.  with  hi,  "little  g„Me„  recptLto" 
U^e  pernicou.  drug"  |yi„g  bc»ide  hi.,,  on  .he  tible.     A» 
to  the  opium.  I  have  no  objection  to  ^  a  picture  of  «,„, 
U.o«gh  I  would  rather  ^  the  original :  ^„„  ,„,y^i 
rtif  you  chooee;  but  I  apprise  y„„,  that  no  ■^little" 
««ptacle  would,  even  in  18,6,  answer  my  pu^^e,  who 
w«.t  a  d.atan<»  from  the  "  stately  P..,the«„/Tn.l  all 
druggjata  (mortal  or  otherwise).     No;  y„„  ,„ay  „  w" 
I».nt  the  real  receptacle,  which  waa  „.,t  of  gold  but  o 
glass   and  „  much  like  a  wine-decanter  L  ^^^iblo 
Into  th,s  you  may  put  a  .,„art  of  ruby-colou  JT..I' 
nun:  that,  and  a  book  of  German  Metaphysics  plac^ 

bourhood;  but,  as  to  myaelf.-there  1  demur.     I  ad,„it 

»ri!  .'.u       ."*  "'"  ''«"'  °f  "'»  Pi«».  or  (if  you 

Kurt"  '^-""^  "'  ""  ""''  "^  '^^  '"-'<'  ■»  "^^ 
^nf^^  H™"  °"'™  "-^^onable;  but  why  should  I 
confess  on  tins  po.n.,  to  a  paintor?  or  why  „„fess  at 

dfntiallv  wtr  "  ^'"'°  """^  P"™'«  ^'  I  ■"■'  «>"«- 
oSLtei'LT  TT'^  "^  confessions,  and  not  into  any 
^nters) should  chance  to  have  fmmed  some  agi^eable 

Cell  n  '.°'  *'"  opium-eater's  exterior^ThouId 
have  ascnW  to  h,m,  romantically,  an  elegant  pen»n,  or 
.handsome  face,  why  should  I  barbarousFy  tear  from  it 
«pleas,„g  a  delusion-pleasing  both  to  the  publ^nd 
to  me  ?  No :  p«,„t  me,  if  at  all,  acco«iing  to  your  own 
f^y ;  and,  as  a  painter's  fancy  should  teL  with  beau" 
bful  creations,  I  cannot  fail,  in  that  way.  to  be  a  gainer 
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And  now,  reader,  we  have  run  through  all  the  ten  cate- 
gories of  my  condition  as  it  stood  about  1816-17  ;  up  to 
the  middle  of  which  latter  year  I  judge  myself  to  have 
been  a  happy  man ;  and  the  elements  of  that  happiness 
I  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  you,  in  the  above 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  a  scholar's  library,  in  a  cottage 
among  the  mountains,  on  a  stormy  winter  evening. 

But  now  farewell — a  long  farewell  to  happiness — 
winter  or  summer!  farewell  to  smiles  and  laughter! 
farewell  to  peace  of  mind!  farewell  to  hope  and  to 
tranquil  dreams,  and  to  the  blessed  consolations  of  sleep ; 
for  more  than  three  years  and  a  half  I  am  summoned 
away  from  these ;  I  am  now  arrived  at  an  Iliad  of  woes; 
for  I  have  now  to  record  the  pains  of  opiuTO. 


w\ 


THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY. 

1800-1859. 

Won   L  „"  "™  PWI^thropist  and  anti-.lavery  agi- 

I^r^;!  «?■■«»-''>-«  boy.  with  a  natural  aptitude  L 

hterarjr  compos,t.on  and  a  pi.enomenal  „,..n,„,y;  he  be-r-n  a 
oorapendrnm  of  universal  history  at  the  age  of  seven  „„d 
repeated  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years  a  scrap  of  poetry  1^  I 
read  a,  a  youth  in  a  eountry  newspaper  and  had'  not'rta  rf 
m  the  mterval ;  he  knew  Paradise  Lost  and  PilyrMs  Pro,,rel 
by  heart.  He  went  in  1818  to  Trinity  College,  CambrWr 
and  left  w.th  a  fellowship  which  secured  hL  a  T  St 
mcome  for  h,3  personal  wants  for  the  next  seven  years    T„ 

L  hi  ^^f  'he  atteotion  o,  the  editor,  JeiTrey,  who  said 
to  h™.  The  more  I  think,  the  less  I  can  conceive  where  you 
p.cked  up  that  style."  In  1830  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  „.en.W  for  Calne,  and  at  once  mad,  his  Irk 
by  ,.  speech  on  the  Reform  Bilh  The  termination  of  his 
Wlowsh.p  ,n   1831  put  him  in  somewhat  straitened  cir  um 

woo  at  the  umvers.ty;  but  a  way  out  of  all  flnancial  dilH- 
o„U,es  was  found  u.  833  by  his  appointment  as  a  member  of 
«.e  Supreme  Couned  of  India  for  live  years  at  a  salary  of 

fn^'^^  ^T  f '  '^  "'""'""•  "°*  '"  I"'''^  reconstruct- 
^  the  educational  system  and  drawing  up  a  criminal  code. 

besrde  domg  an  enormous  amount  of  prvate  reading.  On  his 
return  home,  he  becan  his /^:«(,™  „/-jp„,;„.,j  „  ,  „  ...  ,  , 
a  mlloAtin^  „c  k-  ,..''■'  ""?"''2,  and  published 

a  collection  of  his  essays,  which  at  once  obtained  a  very  large 
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sale.     He  was  elected  member  for  Edinburgh,  and  became 
Secretary  for  War,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.     The  ministry 
fell  in  1841,  and  in  1847  Macaulay  was  rejected  by  his  con- 
stituency.    He  wrote  a  poem  to  the  effect  that  literature  had 
been  his  consolation  under  all  the  trials  of  lire,  "of  which," 
says  one  biographer,  "it  was  rather  difficult  to  make  a  respect- 
able  list."    The  Edinburgh  seat  again  becoming  vacant,  he 
was   re-elected   without  any  exertion   on   his   part,  but  he 
adhered  to  his  determination  to  give  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  literature.      The  first  two  volumes  of  his  History  were 
published  in  1848,  the  third  and  fourth  in  1855 ;  from  the 
first  it  enjoyed  very  great  popularity,  and  his  publishers  sent 
him  a  cheque  for  £20,000.     He  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.     He  never  married,  but  was 
devote<l  to  his  sisters  and  their  children ;  his,  nephew,  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelyan,  wrote  his  life,  and  has  attained  a  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  politician  and  man  of  letters. 

Macaulay  has  not  Lamb's  delicate  humour,  or  De  Quincey's 
philosophical  imagination.  He  disliked  speculation,  and  his 
idea  of  history  was  to  present  accumulated  facts  with  the 
attractiveness  of  fiction.  His  worst  fault  is  a  tendency  to 
emphasize  the  commonplace— « blackening  the  chimney,"  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  calls  it -but  his  judgment  is  generally  sound, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  His  style  has  no  subtle  harmonies,  but  is 
admirable  for  mechanical  excellences— orderly  arrangement  of 
material,  careful  paragraphing,  and  absolute  clearness  of  state- 
ment. In  these  points  he  offers  a  better  model  for  young 
writers  than  De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  other  masters 
of  a  more  elaborate  style. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY. 

Ths  best  historiana  of  later  times  have  been  seduced 

Ibey  far  ejtcel  the.r  predecessors  in  the  art  of  deducing 
ge„e»I  pn„c,pIos  from  facts.  But  unhappily  they  hav! 
fa  hen  into  the  error  of  distorting  facte  to  suit  geneml 

some  of  the  phenomena;  and  the  remaining  phenomena 
they  stram  or  curtail  to  suit  the  theory.  For  this  pur- 
P^  It  .8  not  necessary  that  they  should  assert  what  is 
absolutely  false ;  for  all  questions  in  morals  and  politics 

faon  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction  in  terns 
may  by  possibility  be  true;  and  if  all  the  circumstances 

Ifl   T'%°:J'™'^''""y  '°  '*»  f«™"  •»  stated  and 
enforced,  and  those  which  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion 
be  omitted  or  hghtly  passed  over,  it  m^^appear  to  be 
demonstrated.    In  every  human  character  and  transac- 
tion there  is  a  mature  of   good  and  evil :    a  little 
exaggeration  a  little  suppression,  a  judicious  use  of  epi- 
thete.  a  watehful  and  searching  scepticism  with  resp^ 
to  the  evidence  on  one  side,  a  convenient  credulity  with 
respect  to  every  report  or  tradition  on  the  other,  may 
easily  make  a  saint  of  Laud,  or  a  tyrant  of  Henry  IV 
This  species  of  misrepresentation  abounds  in  the  most 
valuable  works  of  modem  historians    Herodotus  tells 
h«  Story  like  a  slovenly  witness,  who,  heated  by  partial- 
.ties  and  prejudices,  unacquainted  with  the  estaWished 
rules  of  evidence,  and  uninstructed  as  to  the  obIigaU<«B 
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of  his  oath,  confounds  what  lio  iniagines  witli  wliat  he 
ha«  seen  and  heaM,  and  brings  out  facts,  reports,  con- 
jectures, and  fancies,  in  one  nuiss.     Hume  is  an  accom- 
phshed   advocate.      Without   positively  assertin<r  much 
more  tlian  he  can  prove,  hf  gives  prominence  to^all  the 
circumstances  which  support  liis  case;  lie  glides  lightly 
over  those  which  are  unfavourable  to  it ;  his  own  witnesses 
are  applauded  and  encouraged ;  the  statements  which  seem 
to  throw  discredit  on  them  are  controverted ;  the  contra- 
dictions into  which  they  fall  are  explained  away ;  a  clear 
and  connected  abstract  of  their  evidence  is  given.    Every- 
thing that  is  offered  on  the  other  side  is  sciutinized  with 
the  utmost  severity;    every  suspicious  circumstance  is 
a  ground  for  comment  and  invective ;  what  cannot  be 
denied  is  extenuated,  or  passed  by  without  notice;  con- 
,^ cessions  even  are  sometimes   made:   but  this  insidiom 
candpjir  only  increases  the  effect  of  the  vast  mass' of 
sophistry,  a./j-v'^a^'v/    • 

We  have  mentioned  Hume  as  the  ablest  and  n.ost 
popular  writer  of  his  class;  but  the  charge  v/hich  we 
have  brought  against  him  is  one  to  which  all  our  most 
distinguished  historians  are  in  some  degree  obnoxious. 
Gibbon,  in  particular,  deserves  very  severe  censure.     Of 
all  the  numerous  culprits,  however,  none  is  more  deeply 
guilty  than  Mr.  Mitford.     We  willingly  ackowledge  the 
obligations  which  are  due  to  his  talents  and  industry. 
The  modern  historians  of  Greece  had  been  in  the  habit 
of   writing  as  if  the  world  had  learned  nothing  new 
during  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years.     Instead  of  illus- 
trating the  events  which  they  narrated  by  the  philosophy 
of  a  more  enlightened  age,  they  judged  of  antiquity  by 
Itself  alone.     They  seemed  to  think  that  notions,  long 
driven  from  every  other  corner  of  literature,  had  a 
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prescriptive  right  to  occupy  this  last   fastneas.     They^ 

considered  all  the  ancient  historians  as  equally  authentic  } 

They  scarcely  made  any  distinction  between  him  who  l 

related  events  at  which  he  had  himself  been  present  andJ 

him  who  five  hundred  years  after  composed  a  philosophic!. 

romance  for  a  society  which  had  in  the  interval  under-  ^ 

gone  a  complete  change.     It  was  all  Greek,  and  all  true  »' 

The  centuries  which  separated  Plutarch  from  Thucy<lides 

seemed  as  nothing  to  men  who  lived  ir  an  age  so  remote  ' 

The  distance  of  time  produced  an  error  similar  to  that 

which  is  sometimes  produced  by  distance  of  place      There 

are  many  good  ladies  who  think  that  all  the  people  in 

India  live  together,  and  who  charge  a  friend  setting  out 

for  Calcutta  with  kind  messages  to  Bombay.     To  Itollin 

and  Barthelemi,  in  the  same  manner,  all  the  cla-ssics  were 

contemporaries. 

Mr.  Mitford  certainly  introduced  great  improvements- 
he  showed  us  that  men  who  wrote  in  Greek  and  I^tin 
sometimes  told  lies;  he  showed  us  that  ancient  history 
might  be  related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  not  only 
allusions  to  schoolboys,  but  important  lessons  to  states- 
men.    From  that  love  of  theatrical  effect  and  hi<di-flown 
sentiment  which  had  poisoned  almost  every  oth*  r  work 
on  the  same  subject  his  book  is  perfectly  free.     But  his 
passion  for  a  theory  as  false,  and  far  more  ungenerous 
led  him  substantially  to  violate   truth  in  every  paae' 
Statements  unfavourable  to  democracy  are  made  wfth 
unhesitating  confidence,  and  with  the  utmost  bitterness 
of  language.     Every  charge  brought  against  a  monarch 
or  an  aristocracy  is  sifted  with  the  utmost  care.     If  it 
cannot  be  denied,  some   palliating   supposition  is  sug- 
gested ;  or  we  are  at  lea.st  re.ninded  that  some  circum- 
stances now  unknown  nmy  have  justified  what  at  present 
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appears  unjustifiable.  Two  events  are  reported  by  the 
same  author  in  the  same  sentence ;  their  tnith  rests  on 
the  same  testimony;  but  tlie  one  supports  the  darling 
hypothesis,  and  the  otlier  seems  inconsistent  with  it. 
The  one  is  taken  and  the  other  is  left 

The  practice  of  distorting  narrative  into  a  conformity 
with  theory  is  a  vice  not  so  unfavourable  as  at  first  sight 
it  may  appear  to  the  interests  of  political  science.  We 
have  compared  the  writers  who  indulge  in  it  to  advo- 
cates; and  we  may  add,  that  their  conflicting  fallacies, 
like  those  of  advocates,  correct  each  other.  It  has  always 
been  held,  in  the  most  enlightened  nations,  that  a  tribunal 
will  decide  a  judicial  question  most  fairly  when  it  has 
heard  two  able  men  argue,  as  unfairly  as  possible,  on  the 
two  opposite  sides  of  it ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  opinion  is  just.  Sometimes;  it  is  true,  superior 
eloquence  and  dexterity  will  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  judge 
will  be  compelled  to  contemplate  the  case  under  two 
different  aspects.  It  is  certain  that  no  important  con- 
sideration will  altogether  escape  notice. 

This  is  at  present  the  state  of  history.  The  poet 
laureate  appears  for  the  Church  of  England,  Lingard 
for  the  Church  of  Rome.  Brodie  has  moved  to  set  aside 
the  verdicts  obtained  by  Hume ;  and  the  cause  in  which 
Mitford  succeeded  is,  we  understand,  about  to  be  reheard. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  however,  history  proper, 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  is  disappearing.  The  high! 
grave,  impartial  summing  up  of  Thucydides  is  nowhere 
to  be  found. 

While  our  historians  are  practising  all  the  arts  of  con- 
troversy, they  miserably  neglect  the  art  of  narration,  the 
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«rt  Of  interesting  the  affection,  and  presontin-,  picture, 
to  the  .magmation.    That  a  writer  Ly  produce  thZ 
effect,   wthout  violating  truth   i,   Bufficfe„«;  P™3 
by  many  excellent  biographical  work,     Th„  iJ. 
popularity  which  well-wriL  boTrof  t",  khZa™ 

Voltaire,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Marmontel',  MemoirT 
B«well,  L,fo  of  Johnson,  Southey',  account  of  nTC 

oewnption  make,  it,  appearance,  the  circulating  libraries 
are  mobbed;  the  book  «x=i..tie,  are  in  commotion  h^ 
new  novel  he,  uncut;  the  magazine,  and  newspap^;  fi,I 
the.r  column,  ,vith  extracts.  In  the  meantimTZtont 
of  p^t  empire,  written  by  men  of  eminent  ability"^ 
unread  on  the  ,helve,  of  ostentation,  libraries 

The  writer,  of  history  ,eem  to  entertain  an  ariato- 
craucal  contempt  for  the  writer,  of  memoi"  tZ 
tbmk  .t  beneath  the  dignity  of  men  who  de«=ribe  the 

them    1  _c.e  of  r^oJ^'Z^-^Z 

a,  that  which  ha,  been  the  bane  of  the  French  " 
The  mo,t  characteri,tic  and  interesting  circumst^^ 
are  omitted  or  softened  down,  because,!,  we  Zt^ 
they  are  too  trivial  for  the  majesty  ^f  histoT  The- 
n^est^of  history  seems  to  resemUhe  ml^et^ofl      1 

Cuf  tL      ^P*' V-"  died  a  martyr  to  ceremony  ,> 
tecause  the  proper  digr.taries  were  not  at  hand  to 
render  him  OMistance.  J 

wel^-Ilt^''"'  T''^  ^  """^aninsing  if  this  etiquette 
were  relaxed  will,  we  suppose,  be  acknowledged  But 
would  It  be  less  dignified  or  les,  useful  ?    Wl^t  do  we 
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mean  when  wo  say  that  one  past  event  is  important  and 
another  insigniHcunt  ?  No  pust  event  has  any  intrinsic 
importance.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  valuable  only  as  it 
leads  us  to  form  just  calculations  with  respect  to  the 
future.  A  history  which  does  not  serve  this  purpose, 
though  it  may  bo  filled  with  battles,  treaties,  and  com- 
motions, is  as  useless  as  the  series  of  turnpike  tickets 
collected  by  Sir  Matthew  Mite. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Clarendon,  instead  of  filling 
hundreds  of  folio  pages  with  copies  of  state  papers  in 
which  the  same  assertions  and  contradictions  are  repeated 
till  the  reader  is  overpowered  with  weariness,  had  conde- 
scended to  be  the  Boswell  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Let 
us  suppose  that  he  had  exhibited  to  us  tho^wise  and  lofty 
self-government  of  Hampden,  leading  while  he  seemed 
to  follow,  and  propounding  unanswerable  arguments  in 
the  strongest  forms  with  the  modest  air  of  an  inquirer 
anxious  for  information ;  the  delusions  which  misled  the 
noble  spirit  of  Vane ;  the  coarse  fanaticism  which  con- 
cealed the  yet  loftier  genius  of  Cromwell,  destined  to 
control  a  mutinous  army  and  a  factious  people,  to  abase 
the  flag  of  Holland,  to  arrest  the  victorious  arms  of 
Sweden,  a.id  to  hold  the  balance  firm  between  the  rival 
monarchies  of  France  and  Spain.  Let  us  suppose  that 
he  had  made  his  Cavaliei  s  and  Roundheads  talk  in  their 
own  style ;  that  he  had  reported  some  of  the  ribaldry  of 
Rupert's  pages,  and  some  of  the  cant  of  Harrison  and 
Fleetwood.  Would  not  his  work  in  that  case  have  been 
more  interesting  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  accurate  ? 
A  history  in  which  every  particular  incident  may  be 
true  may  on  the  whole  be  false.  The  circumstances 
which  have  most  influence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
the  changes  of  manners  and  morals,  the   transition  of 
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~mman,t.08  from  poverty  to  wealth,  f™„   knowledge 
to  .gnora.,ce  fr„,„  ferocity  to  huma..ity-tl,e«,  are,  fS 
the  most  part,  noi«Ie™  revolationa.     Their  pmgrejs  il 
™«ly  mdicated  by  what  h=.,  ,„a„,  „„  j,i.,LZ1n 
.mportont  eve„t«.     They  are  ■  ,t  oehiev  Jby  annVes  or 
enaeted  by  senates    They  are  sanetioned  by  „o  Z7C 
and  recorded  in  no  ai^hives.     They  are  i^rried  onTn 
every   «,hool,  in   every  church,   ijnnd    te.rtho„«„d 
counter,  at  ten  thou«.„d  «,.,ide.     The  upper    urTnt 
of  society  presents  no  certain  criterion  by  wWch  we^n 
judge  of  the  direction  in  which  the  undercurrent  flow^ 
We  read  of  defeats  and  victories.     But  we  know  that 
nations  may  be  miserable  amidst  victories  and  prosperom 
am>ds    defeats     We  read  of  the  fall  of  wise'^S™ 
and  of  the  rise  of  pi^fligate  favourites.     But  we  mus^ 
remember  how  small  a  proportion  the  good  or  evil  etf«^ 
^  a  single  statesman  can  bear  to  the  good  or  evil  of  » 
great  social  system. 

Bishop  Watson  compares  a  geologist  to  a  gnat  mounted 
on  an  elephant,  and  laying  down  theories  as  to  the  whde 
mter^al  structure  of  the  vast  animal,  from  the  pheno! 
men.  o  the  hide.  The  comparison  is  unjust  ?o  th" 
geologists;  but  is  very  applicable  to  th  J  historian^ 
who  write  as  if  the  body  politic  were  homogeneous,  w^ 
ook  only  on  the  surface  of  affai.^  and  never  thiilk  oJ 
«he^  mighty  and  various  oiganization  which  lies  deep 

In  the  works  of  such  writers  as  these,  England,  at  the 
close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  is  in  the  highest  state  of 
prosperity :  at  the  ctose  of  the  American  war  she  is  in  a 
"T  I'  and  degraded  condition;  as  if  the  people  were 
not  on  the  whole  as  rich,  «.  well  governed.  E  weU 
sdHcated  at  the  latter  period  as  at  L  form;,,    wthlv" 
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read  books  called  HistorieH  of  Enj^land,  under  tho  reign 
of  George  the  Second,  in  which  the  ri«o  of  MethodiHin  is 
not  even  nieritioned.  A  hundred  yearn  hence  this  breed 
of  authors  will,  we  hope,  bo  extinct  If  it  should  still 
exist,  the  late  ministerial  interrepmm  will  l)o  described 
in  tenns  which  will  seem  to  imply  that  all  government 
was  at  end ;  that  the  social  contract  w»is  annulled ;  and 
that  tho  hand  of  every  man  was  against  his  neighbour, 
until  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  new  cabinet  educed 
order  out  of  tho  chaos  of  anarchy.  Wo  are  quite  certain 
that  misconceptions  an  gross  prevail  at  this  moment 
respecting  many  important  parts  of  our  annala 

The  effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous,  in  many 
respect«,  to   that    produced    by    foreign    travel.      The 
student,  like  tho  tourist,  is  transported  into  a  now  state 
of  society.     He  sees  now  fashions.     He  hoars  now  modes 
of  expression.     His  mind  is  enlarged  by  contemplating 
tho  wide  di/ersitios  of  laws,  of  morals  and  of  manners. 
But  men  may  tr    el  far,  and  return  with  minds  as  con- 
tracted as  if  they  had  never  stirred  from  their  own 
market-town.     In  tho  same  manner,  men  may  know  the 
dates  of  many  battles  ai.d  tho  genealogies  of  many  royal 
houses,  and  yet  be  no  wiser.     Most  people  look  at  past 
times  as  princes  look  af  foreign  countries.     More  than 
one  illustrious  stranger  ha»  landed  on  our  island  amidst 
the  shouts  of  a  mob,  has  dined  with  tho  King,  has  hunted 
with  tho  master  of  tho  stag-hounds,  has  seen  the  Guards 
reviewed,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter  installed,  has  cantered 
along  Regent  Street,  has  visited  Saint  Paul's,  and  noted 
down  its  dimensions;  and  has  then  departed,  thinking 
that  he  has  soon  England.     Ho  has,  in  fact,  seen  a  few 
public  buildings,  public  men,  and  public  ceremonies.    But 
of  the  vast  and  complex  system  of  society,  of  the  line 
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shades  of  natioruil  clinmetor  nt  n 

'»tn  atioim  to  iMil,ice.s  and  snivum  «Ihvh      H»  ....    * 
SCO  ord  narv  inn.ino  *i  .    '""  ""J«-     Ho  must 

ncHs  and  m  their  on   narv  t)h'asnn.«      H  .      • 

ill  the  crowds  nf  fl.  r^  P'^^ftsnioH.     He  n.u.st  niin-Io 

cipie.     If  he  attends  only  to  public  tran.sactions  to  LI 

no  f«  .  he  attributes  „o  expression   to  his  char«tr    ' 
wh.ch  «  not  authenticated  by  sufficient  testimony     BuT 

fict.on     In  h,s  narrative  a  duo  subordination  is  oi^Tved 
some  transactions  are  prominent;  others  retire     Rm^  ' 
«5.^  on  which  he  represents  them  is  i^^^a^   or'         ! 

dote,  no  peculiarity  of  manner,  no  fa^^rr  Sn^r^" 
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insignificant  for  his  notice  which  is  not  too  insignificant 
to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws,  of  religion,  and  of 
education,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
Men  will  not  merely  be  described,  but  will  be  made  inti- 
mately known  to  us.  The  changes  of  manners  will  be 
indicated,  not  merely  by  a  few  general  phrases  or  a  few 
extracts  from  statistical  documents,  but  by  appropriate 
images  presented  in  every  line. 

If  a  man,  such   as  we  are  supposing,  should  write 
the  history  of  England,  he  would  assuredly  not  omit  the 
battles,  the  sieges,  the  negotiations,  the  seditions,  the 
ministerial  changes.     But  with  these  he  would  inter- 
sperse the   details   which   are  the  charm  of  historical 
romances.     At  Lincoln  Cathedral  there  is  a  beautiful 
painted  window,  which  was  made  by  an  apprentice  out 
of  the  pieces  of  glass  which  had  been  rejected  by  his 
maater.     It  is  so   far  superior  to  every  other  in  the 
church,  that,  according  to  the  tradition,  the  vanquished 
artist  killed   himself  from   mortification.      Sir   Walter 
Scott,  in  the  same  manner,  has  used  those  fragments  of 
truth  which  historians  have  scornfully  thrown   behind 
them  in  a  manner  which  may  well  excite  their  envy. 
He  has  constructed  out  of  their  gleanings  works  which, 
even  considered  as  histories,  are  scarcely  less  valuable 
than  theirs.     But  a  truly  great  historian  would  reclaim 
those  materials   which   the   novelist   has  appropriated. 
The  history  of  the  government,  and  the  history  of  the 
people,  would  be  exhibited  in  that  mode  in  which  alone 
they  can  be  exhibited  justly,  in  inseparable  conjunction 
and  intermixture.     We  should  not  then  have  to  look  for 
the  wars  and  votes  of  the  Puritans  in  Clarendon,  and  for 
their  phraseology  in  Old  Mortality ;  for  one  half  of  King 
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»i.r'°r'^,  P*!*  ''^  °'""  ™'^°''fy  history  would  be 

We  shou  d  find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  knights 
such  as  tho^  of  Froissart,  and  of  ,^)grin,s  ,J^ 
those  who  rode  with  Chaucer  from  the  Tabard.  Society 
would  be  shown  fron,  the  highest  to  tl,e  Iowe8t,-from 
he  royal  cloth  of  state  to  the  den  of  the  outlaw;  from 
the  throne  of  the  Legate  to  the  chimney-comer  where  the 
begging  fnar  regaled  himself.  Palmers,  minstrels,  cru- 
sadere,_the  stately  monastery,  with  the  good  cheer  in  its 
refecto^  and  the  high-mass  in  its  chapel.-the  manor 

iTl^T  '  M^""tf  r*"  '-"^'^'"g.-the  tournament, 
with  the  heralds  and  ladies,  the  trumpets  and  the  cloth 
of  gold,    would  g,ve  truth  and  life  to  the  representation. 
We  should  perceive,  in  a  thousand  slight  touches   the 
importance  of  the  privileged  burgher,  and  the  fierce"  and 
haughty  spint  which  swelled  under  the  collar  of  the 
degmded   v,llam      The  revival  of   letters  would    not 
merely  be  described  in  a  few  magnificent  periods.     We 
should  discern,  in  innumerable  particulars,  the  fermenta- 
tion of  mmd,  the  eager  appetite  for  knowledge,  which 
distinguished  the  sixteenth  from  the  fifteenth  centun, 
In  the  Keformation  we  should  see,  not  merely  a  schism 
which  changed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Eumpean  powere,  but  . 
moral  war  which  raged  in  ever^  family,  which  set  tb 
father  <^ainst  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  fathc 
the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and    the   daughter 
a^inst  the  mother.    Henry  would  be  painted  with  the 
skill  of  Tacitus,     We  should  have  the  change  of  his 
character  from  his  profuse  and  joyous  youlh  to  his 
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savage  and  imperious  old  age.     We  should  perceive  the 
gradual  progress  of  selfish  and  tyrannical  passions  in  a 
mind  not  naturally  insensible  or  ungenerous  ;  and  to  the 
last  we  should  detect  some  remains  of  that  open  and 
noble  temper  which  endeared  him  to  a  people  whom  he 
oppressed,  struggling  w^ith  the   hardness  of  despotism 
and  the  irritability  of  disease.     We  should  see  Elizabeth 
in  all  her  weakness  and  in  all  her  strenorth,  surrounded 
by  the  handsome  favourites  whom  she  never  trusted, 
and  the  wise  old  statesmen  whom  she  never  dismissed, 
uniting  in  herself  the  most  contradictory  qualities  of 
both  her  parents,— the  coquetry,  the  caprice,  the  petty 
malice  of  Anne,— the  haughty  and   resolute  spirit  of 
Henry.     We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  great 
artist  might  produce  a  portrait  of  this  remarkable  woman 
at  least  as  striking  as  that  in  the  novel  of  Kenilworth, 
without  employing  a  single  trait  not  authenticated  by 
ample  testimony.     In  the  meantime,  we  should  see  arts 
cultivated,  wealth  accumulated,  the  conveniences  of  life 
improved.      We  should   see   the   keeps,  where   nobles, 
insecure    themselves,  spread    insecurity  around    them, 
gradually  giving  place  to  the  halls  of  peaceful  opulence, 
to  the  oriels  of  Longleat,  and  the  stately  pinnacles  of 
Burleigh.     We  should  see  towns,  extended,  deserts  culti- 
vated, the  hamlets  of  fishermen   turned   into  wealthy 
havens,  the  meal  of  the  peasant  improved,  and  his  hut 
more  conimodiously   furnished.     We   should  see   those 
opinions  and  feelings  which  produced  the  great  struggle 
against  the  House  of  Stuart  slowly  growing  up  in  the 
bosom  of  private  families,  before  they  manifested  them- 
selves in   parliamentary  debates.      Then   would   come 
the  Civil  War.     Those  skirnjishes  on  which  Clarenddn 
dwells  so  minutely  would  be  told,  as  Thucydides  would 
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have  told  them,  with  perspicuous  conciseness.    They  are 
merely  connecting  links.     But  the  great  characteristics 
of  the  age.  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  brave  English 
gentry,  the  fierce  licentiousness  of  the  swearing,  dicing 
drunken  reprobates  whose  excesses  disgraced  the  -oyS 
eause.-the  austerity  of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbaths  in 
the  city,  the  extravagance  of  the  independent  preachers 
in  the  camp,  the  precise  garb,  the  severe  countenance 
the  petty  scruples,  the  affected  accent,  the  absurd  names 
and  phrases  which  marked  the  Puritans.-the  valour 
the  policy,  the  public  spirit,  which  lurked  beneath  these' 
ungmceful  disguises.-the  dreams  of  the  raving  Fifth- 
monarchy-man.  the  dreams,  scarcely  less  wild,  of  the 
philosophic  republican,-all  these  would  enter  into  the 
representation,  and  render  it  at  once  more  exact  and 
more  striking. 

The  instruction   derived  from   history  thus   written 
would  be  of  a  vivid  and  practical  character.     It  would 
be  received  by  the  imagination  as  well  as  by  the  reason. 
It  would  be  not  merely  traced  on  the  mind,  but  branded 
into  It.     Many  truths,  too.  would  be  learned,  which  can 
be  learned  m  no  other  manner.     As  the  history  of  states 
IS  generally  written,  the  greatest  and  most  momentous 
revolutions  seem  to  come  upon  them  like  supernatural 
inflictions,  without  warning  or  cause.     But  the  fact  is 
that  such  revolutions  are  almost  always  the  consequences 
of  moral  changes,  which  have  gradually  passed  on  the 
ma^s  of  the  community,  and  which  ordinarily  proceed 
far.  before  their   progress  is  indicated   by  any  public 
measure.    An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  domestic  history 
of  nations  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pro/- 
nosis  ot  political  events.     A  narrative,  defective  in  this 
respect,  is  as  useless  as  a  medical  treatise  which  should 
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pass  by  all  the  symptoms  attendant  on  the  early  stage 
of  a  disease  and  mention  only  what  occurs  when  the 
patient  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remediea 

A  historian  such  as  we  have  been  attempting  to 
describe  would  indeed  be  an  intellectual  prodigy.  In 
his  mind,  powers  scarcely  compatible  with  each  other 
must  be  tempered  into  an  exquisite  harmony.  We  shall 
sooner  see  another  Shakspeare  or  another  Homer.  The 
highest  excellence  to  which  any  single  faculty  can  be 
brought  would  be  less  surprising  than  such  a  happy  and 
delicate  combination  of  qualitiea  Yet  the  contempla- 
tion of  imaginary  models  is  not  an  unpleasant  or  useless 
employment  of  the  mind.  It  cannot  indeed  produce 
perfection ;  but  it  produces  improvement,  and  nourishes 
that  gene  -  s  and  liberal  fastidiousness  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  strongest  sensibility  to  merit,  and 
which,  while  it  exalts  our  conceptions  of  the  art,  does 
not  render  us  unjust  to  the  artist 
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1795-1881. 


«„,f  n^!S'"rf  r,?    privations,  followed  by  acute  dyspepsia, 
emb.tt.red  Carlyle's  ten^per.     The  son  of  a  Scottish  ^w 

htTelf7    ;'       -'^^^  ''  ''"'^^*  '^'^  University  aid  prepare 
himself  for  the  mmxscry.     This  latter  purpose  was  soon  aLan- 

doned  on  account  of  unsettled  religious  convictions;   after 
graduating  he  earned  a  scanty  hving  by  teaching  and  tried  in 
^n  to  obtain  various  professorships.     Having  married  Jane 
Bailhe  Welsh  a  .Oman  of  brilliant  wit  and  some  property! 
he  retired  with  her  to  the  manor  house  of  CraigenpuLk 
where  for  six  years  he  studied  German  literature  and  phil- 
osophy and  wrote  essays  for  the  reviews,  among  them  his  fi«t 
great  v^ork  Sartor  Resartus.     Under  the  disguise  of  a  transla- 
tion  from  the  papers  of  a  German  professor,  it  is  an  imaginative 
account  of  his  own  school  and  college  experiences,  his  falling 
in  love  with  Margaret  Gordon  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  who 
returned  to  that  colony  as  wife  of  the  governor,  his  spiritual 
ana  intellectual  struggles,  and  his  philosophy  of  life      It  had 
just  been  published,  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  when,  in  1834,  the 
Car  yles  determined  to  risk  their  little  all,  and  leave  Crai^- 
puttock  for  London.     Carlyle  chose  a  house  in  Cheyne  lt,w. 
Chelsea,  and  kept  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    The  peculiar  style 
of  ^ar^  did  not  commend  it  to  the  public.    Fraser  wrote  that 
^excted  "universal  disapprobation."  and  several  subscribers 
to  the  magazine  refused  to  take  it  any  longer.     Curivle  was 
more  f^unate  in  his  next  subject,  "The  French  Revolution," 
suggested  by  John  Stuart  Mill.     When  the  manuscript  of  the 
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first  volume  was  finished,  Carlyle  lent  it  to  Mill  to  read ;  Mill 
lent  it  in  turn  to  a  friend,  whose  housemaid  found  it  on  the 
table  one  morning  and  lit  the  fire  with  it.     Carlyle  was  in 
despair  at  the  loss  of  so  much  labour;  he  felt  incapable  of 
doing  the  work  over  again,  and  spent  three  months  in  reading 
Marryat's  novels  before  he  could  bend  his  energies  to  the 
unwelcome  task.    The  book  was  completed  in  1837,  and  at  once 
won  the  favour  of  both  critics  and  public.     He  was  also  suc- 
cessful about  this  time  as  a  lecturer,  and  his  wife  said  that  the 
public  had  evidently  made  up  its  mind  that  "Carlyle  was  worth 
keeping  alive  at  a  moderate  rate."    One  of  the  courses  he  gave, 
that  "On  Heroes,  Hero-worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History,'' 
when  published  in  1841  became  one  of  his  most  popular  works; 
It  contains  in  the  shortest  and  simplest  form  Carlyle's  favourite' 
doctrine  that  the  history  of  the  worid  is  at  bottom  the  h-story 
of  Its  great  men.     After  setting  forth  his  ideas  on  social  and 
political   questions   in  Chartism  and  Past  and  Present,    he 
returned  to  the  study  of  history,  and  his  Life  and  Letters  of 
Oliver  CromweU  made  a  remarkable  change  in   the  current 
estimate  of  the  great  Protector.     The  labour  of  a  dozen  years 
w  contained  in  his  las     historical  work,  Frederick  the  Great 
(published  1858-65).     The  year  after  this  was  completed,  Mrs 
Carlyle  died  suddenly  in  her  carriage  from  the  shock  caused 
by  an  accident  to  her  pet  dog,  which  was  run  over  when  she 
was  driving  one  afternoon  in  Hyc^.  Park.     Carlyle  in  heart- 
broken remorse  determined  to  tell  the  public  not  only  his 
wife's  virtues  but  his  own  unkindness  to  her.    The  publication; 
after  his  death  of  the  record  of  their  unhappy  married  lifek     j/ 
injured  his  reputation,  and  led  to  a  controversy  which  has  not    V/x 
yet  ended,  the  discretion   and   even   the  good  faith  of  Mr.r^ 
Froude,  who  edited  the  papers,  being  attacked  by  Carlyle's 
admirers. 
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LABOUR. 

in  WoA  '"  *  P*7™'»'  ""W"""-.  ^"i  even  sacredness. 
in  Work  Wero  he  never  «o  benighte,!,  forgetful  of  his 
h^W.  calhng.  there  i,  ahvays  hope  in  a  ^an  Lt  JnZ 
and  earnesUy  work,:  in  Idlenona  alone  i,  there  perpetual 
despair  Work,  never  so  Mammonish,  „,ean,  rfin  com 
mun,eat,on  with  Nate;  the  real  desire  to  get  WoA 
done  w,ll  .tself  lead  one  n.ore  and  „,„re  to^rutlto 
Natures  appomtment,  and  regulations,  which  are  ti-uth 
The  latest  Gospel  in  this  world  is.  Know  thy  work 

"if- if  t       "r  *''^«f  ••"■"«  -""g"  hastlfatpolr 

self    of  thme  tormented  thee ;  thou  wilt  never  getto 

"know-  ,t.  I  believe!    Think  it  not  thy  businelthit 

toow  what  thou  canst  work  at;  and  work  at  it.  like  a 

Hercules!    That  will  be  thy  better  plan. 
It  has  been  written,  "an  endless  significance  lies  in 

Work,  a  man  perfects  hiniSi;a_bm:orking.  Foul 
jungles  are  cleared  away,  fair  seedfields  riSThi^d,  and 
Btately  c.  ,es;  and  withal  the  mjvn  himself  first  ceaa^s  to 

be  aj^le  and  fouUnwhoIeso;;i?^S5STth;FS;~Con! 
sider  how  even  in  the  meanest  sorts  of  Lateur,  the 
whole  soul  of  a  man  is  composed  into  a  kind  of  real 
harmony,  the  instant  he  sets  himself  to  work!  Doubt 
Desire  Sorrow,  Remorse.  Indignation,  Despair  itself,  all 
these  hke  helldogs  lie  beleaguering  the  soulof  the  ^r 
dayworker,  as  of  every  man :  but  he  bends  himself  ^dth 
free  valour  against  his  task,  and  all  these  are  stilled,  all 
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these  shrink  murmuring  far  off  into  their  caves.     The 
man  is  now  a  man.     The  blessed  glow  of  Labour  in  him,  ^^  v 
is  it  not  as  purifjyongjre,  wherein  all  poison  is  burnt  up, 
and  of  sour  smoke  itself  there  is  made  bright  blessed 
flame ! 

Destiny,  on  the  whole,  has  no  other  way  of  cultivating 
us.  A  formless  Chaos,  once  set  it  revolving,  grows  round 
and  ever  rounder ;  ranges  itself,  by  mere  force  of  gravity, 
into  strata,  spherical  courses ;  is  no  longer  a  Chaos,  but  a 
round  compacted  World.  What  would  become  of  the  A^ 
Earth,  did  she  cease  to  revolve  ?  In  the  poor  old  Earth,  ^'^^ 
so  long  as  she  revolves,  all  inequalities,  irregularities  ' 
disperse  themselves;  all  irregularities  are  incessantly 
becoming  regular.  Hast  thou  looked  on  the  Potter's 
^  wheel,— one  of  the  venerablest  objects;  old  as  the 
Y  ^^  ^'  Prophet  Ezechiel  and  far  older?  Rude  lumps  of  clay, 
how  theyjipin  themselves  up,  by  mere  quick  whirling,' 
into  beautiful  circular  dishes.  And  fancy  the  most 
assiduous  Potter,  but  without  his  wheel;  reduced  to 
make  dishes,  or  rather  amorphous  botches,  by  mere 
kneading  a  d  baking !  Even  such  a  Potter  were 
Destiny,  with  a  human  soul  that  would  rest  and  lie  at 
ease,  that  would  not  work  and  spin  !  Of  an  idle  unre- 
volving  man  the  kindest  Destiny,  like  the  most  assiduous 
Potter  without  wheel,  can  bake  and  knead  nothing  other 
than  a  botch;  let  her  spend  on  him  what  expensive 
colouring,  what  gilding  and  enamelling  she  will,  he  is 
but  a  botch.  Not  a  dish;  no,  a  bulging,  kneaded  ^^ 
crooked,  shambling,  squint-cornered,  amorphous  botch,— Vw^ 
a  mere  enamelled  vessel  of  dishonour!  Let  the  idle 
think  of  thia 

Blessed  is  he  who  hasjound  hjawork^;  let  him  ask  no 
otlier  blessedne^!     HeTaa  a"work,~alife-purpose ;  he 
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has  found  it,  and  will  follow  it !     How,  as  a  free-flowing 
channel,  dug  and  torn  by  noble  force  throu«rh  the  sour 
mud-swamp  of  one's  existence,  like  an   evor-deeponing 
river  there,  it  runs  and  flows ;— draining-off  the  sour 
festering  water,  giadually  from  the  root  of  the  remotest 
grass-blade;    making,   instead  of  pestilential  swamp,  a 
green  fruitful  meadow   with   its  clear-llowing  stream. 
How  blessed  for  the  meadow  itself,  let  the  stream  and 
its  value  be  great  or  small !    Labour  is  Life :  from  the 
inmost  heart  of  the  Worker  rises  his  god -given  Force, 
the  sacred  celestial  Life-essence  bn^athed   into  him  by 
Almighty  God ;  from  his  inmost  iieart  awakens  him  to 
all  nobleness,— to  all  knowledge,  "self-knowledge"  and 
much  else,  so  soon  as  Work  fitly  begins.     Knowledge? 
The  knowledge  that  will  hold  good  in  working,  cleave 
thou  to  that;  for  Nature  herself  accredits  that,  says  Yea 
to  thai     Properly  thou  hast  no  other  knowledge  but 
what  thou  hast  got  by  working :  the  rest  is  yet  all  a 
hypothesis  of  knowledge;    a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in 
schools,  a  thing  floating  in  the  clouds,  in  endless  logic- 
vortices,  till  we  try  it  and  fix  it.     'Doubt,  of  whateverf 
kind,  can  be  ended  by  Action  alone."  I 

And  again,  hast  thou  valued  Patience,  Courage,  Per- 
severance, Openness  to  light ;  readiness  to  own  thyself 
mistaken,  to  do  better  next  time  ?  All  these,  all  virtues, 
in  wrestling  with  the  dim  brute  Powers  of  Fact,  in 
ordering  of  thy  fellows  in  such  wrestle,  there  and  else- 
where not  at  all,  thou  ^ilt  continually  learn.  Set  down 
a  brave  Sir  Christopher'^the  middle  of  black  ruined 
Stone-heaps,  of  foolish  unarchitectural  Bishops,  redtapo 
Officials,  idle  Neil-Gwyn  Defenders  of  the  Faith;  and 
see  whether  he  will  ever  raise  a  Paul's  Cathedral  out  of 
aU  that,  yea  or  no !    Rough,  rude,  contradictory  are  all 
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things  and  persons,  from  the  mutinous  masons  and  Irish 
Iiodmon.  up  to  the  idle  Nell-Gwyn  Defenders,  to  bluster- 
ing redtape  Officials,  foolish   unarchitectural   Bishops. 
All    these    things    and    persons    are    there    not    for 
Christopher's  sake  and  his  Cathedral's;  they  are  there 
for  their  own  sake  mainly !     Christopher  will  have  to 
conquer  and  constrain  all  these,— if  he  be  able.     All 
these  are  against  him.     Rjuitable  Nature  herself,  who 
carries  her  mathematics  and  architectonics  not  on  the 
face  of  her,  but  deep  in  the  hidden  heart  of  her,— 
Nature  herself  is  but  partially  for  him;  will  be  wholly 
against  him,  if  he  constrain  her  not !     His  very  money, 
where  is  it  to  come  from  ?    The  pious  munificence  of 
England  lies  far-scattered,  distant,  unable  to  speak,  and 
say,  "I  am  here;"— must  be  spoken  to  before  it  can 
speak.     Pious  munificence,  and  all  help,  is  so  silent, 
invisible    like    the    gods;    impediment,    contradictions' 
manifold  are  so  loud  and  near!    O  brave  Sir  Christopher, 
trust  thou  in  those  notwithstanding,  and  front  all  these; 
understand  all  these;  by  valiant  patience,  noble  efibrt,' 
insight,  by  man's-strength,    vanquish  and  compel  all 
these,— and,  on  the  whole,  strike  down  victoriously  the 
last  topstone  of  that  Paul's  Edifice;  thy  monument  for 
certain  centuries,  the  stamp  "Great  Man"  impressed 
very -legibly  on  Portland-stone  there  !— 

Yes,  all  manner  of  help,  and  pious  response  from  Men 
or  Nature,  is  always  what  we  call  silent;  cannot  speak 
or  come  to  light,  till  it  be  seen,  till  it  be  spoken  to. 
Every  noble  work  is  at  first  "impossible."  In  very 
truth,  for  every  noble  work  the  possibilities  will  lie 
diflfused  through  Immensity;  inarticulate,  undiscoverable 
except  to  faith.  Like  Gideon  thou  shalt  spread  out  thy 
fleece  at  the  door  of  thy  tent;  see  whether  under  the 
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or  none.     Tl.y  heart  end   life-,,uri>o»o  sl.all   bo  m  » 
m.««=«Io„,  Gideon',  fleece,  «,,„  J  out  i„  silen   appc"  to 

poor  nnkind  Localities  and  town  and  country  Parisliea 

ilrro^r!'  '"^^'  '""■""''''"''  - »"«- "- 

Work  is  of  »  religious  nature  :-work  is  of  a  bnive 

W"'k  of  fflanjg^a  the  swimmer's:  a  waste  oc,^ 
J7p^^&nnrnf-hrf;?nt  it  not  WveTy 
wil  keep  lU  word  By  incessant  wise  defiance  of  it 
I«8ty  rebuke  and  buffet  of  i ,  behold  how  it  loval  v 
rapports  him,  bears  him  as  ts  co„,ueror  along  "'^ 
»«.,•  says  Goethe,  "win  all  things  that'  maL 
undertakes   in   this   world." 

Brave  Sea-captain.  Norse  Sea-king,_Columbus    mv 
ment  this  of  thme,  in  the  waste  deep  waters;  around 

Br^thTr    th  m"'  "*'  "npenetrated  veil  of  Night 

Brother,  these  wild    water-mountains,  bounding  from 
their  deep  bases  (ten  miles  deep.  I  am  told),  fre  no" 

work  than  floating  thee  forward  :_aud  the  huge  Winds 
that  sweep  from  Vr^  Major  to  the  Tropics  and  Binators 
dancing  their  giant-wait,    through    the  kincdims  of 

right  y  or  filling  wrongly  the  small  shoulder-of-mtatton 
Bails  m  his  cockle-skiff  of  thine  -  Thou  art  not  arn^^g 
articulate-speaking  friends,  my  brother;  thou  art  amonf 
.mmeasurable  dumb  monster,  tumbling,  1,„X  "«! 
»  the  world  here.    Secret,  far  off,  invisible  to  Jh^ 
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but  thine,  there  lies  a  help  in  them ;  see  how  thou  wilt 
get  at  that  Patiently  thou  wilt  wait  till  the  mad 
South-weHter  spend  itself,  saving  thyself  by  dextrous 
science  of  defence,  the  while:  valiantly,  with  swift 
decision,  wilt  thou  strike  in,  when  the  favouring  East, 
the  Possible,  springs  up.  Mutiny  of  men  thou  wilt 
sternly  repress;  weakness,  despondency,  thou  wilt 
cheerily  encourage:  thou  wilt  swallow  down  complaint, 

unreason,  weariness,  weakness  of  othera  and  thyself: 

how  nnich  wilt  thou  swallow  dowti !  There  shall  be  a 
depth  of  Silence  in  thee,  deei)er  than  this  Sea,  which  is 
but  ten  miles  deep:  a  Silence  unsoundable ;  known  to 
God  only.  Thou  shalt  be  a  Great  Man.  Yes,  my 
World-Soldier,  thou  of  the  World  Marine-service,— thou 
wilt  have  to  be  greater  than  this  tumultuous  unmeasured 
World  here  round  thee  is :  thou,  in  thy  strong  soul,  as 
with  wrestler's  arms,  shalt  embrace  it,  harness  it  down  ; 
and  make  it  bear  thee  on, — to  new  Americas,  or  whither 
God  wills ! 


REWARD. 

'  Religion,"  I  said ;  for,  properly  speaking,  all  true 
Work  is  Religion :  and  whatsoever  Religion  is  not  Work 
may  go  and  dweil  among  the  Brahmins,  Antinomians, 
Spinning  Dervishes,  or  where  it  will ;  with  me  it  shall 
have  no  harbour.  Admirable  was  that  of  the  old  Monks, 
"Laborare  est  Orar^^ Work  i'h  Wnrship" 

Older  than  all  preaclied  Gospels  was  this  unpreached, 
inarticulate,  but  ineradicable,  forever-enduring  Gospel: 
Work,  and  therein  have  wellbeing.  Man,  Son  of  Earth 
and  of  Heaven,  lies  there  not,  in  the  innermost  heart  of 
thee,  a  Spirit  of  active  Method,  a  Force  for  Work ; — and 
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beneficent  Fact,  aJ'„J\  ,"";"J"[:  ,'  0"-  - 
wasto.  thou  Bimit    nmkn    ,n„.      r  '"""ethodic, 

obedient  .„d  p^,„:  ':  ^t:''''  «?"""'"'•  '™""" 
findo«t  Di»order  tl,„re  i/.i,„  „  ,  ^''ere««ver  thou 
"wiftly,  subdue  lb,  .  l^  ^  ■""'  """"y''  ''^'^^  bin. 
not  ofcim»  bu    :;  C^  *^"''--' °f  '"•-'.  "'0  subject 

The  thi,tleT  at  gl.,'"  n  tr?:.,"';' "'^^  "'"'  '""-' 
bhule  of  useful  /riT    '^      ^  f    '  **'«  "  °"»'  "'at  s 

waste  white  down,  spin  it  ToavTh    t,  ?  '  ^'''''''' ''' 

tithes  and  Shovel-harwith  ■      '  "'"'°"'  Ch"rch- 

Copyrights,  or  w  r  ;  wUh'e™  r'  '^'"'°-^-M''bon 
and  cesses,  att,«k  it.  I  sa^  s^  ^i  "^If?""  ,  ";'  S.bbeU 
and  rest  not  while  thou  livest  and  ,"ti,        Tsr^^ 

;.udib,y.iUho;iz::^^''^,r°Hr:v  "r^  -"" 

his  unspoken  voice  awfnll.    .i  '  *  ®"  "*-'-  "'* 

"yllablerspeechTS  „;  'in^  "r'  """>''-  » 
Eternities,  of  Worlds  frt'vond  I  '''"' "^ '''^P 
does  it  not  speak  to  theeT  mfe  "  .!^"'  r""»S-»t««. 
Graves,  with  their  IZZl  J  •  ^"'  ^l^"^'  ^be  old  t^ 
that  wetted  it  now  !n  drT-^'Tf  f,™''  ""  ^"'^  '^''™ 
what  ear  hath  not  heard  /^Ld  T  T" "^  *°  ""«• 
the  Stars  in  their  nev^r  ,  V  ^  Death-kingdoms,   , 

Time,  procW  'Ito       -JTn  "^.rT?"  ^P"""  ""''  »"    ^ 
Thou  Lo.  if  ever  man  «ln.  n        ?'  "''"'  '«'"'onition. 
■  '-'^  "■""  "''""'J.  sbalt  work  while  it  is 
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called  Today.     For  the  Night  cometh.  wherein  no  man 
can  work. 

All  true  Work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  Work,  were  it 
but  true  hand-labour,  there  is  something  of  divineness. 
Labour,  wide  as  the  Earth,  has  its  summit  in  Heaven. 
Sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the 
brain,  jweat  of  the  heart;  which  includes  all  Kepler 
ailculations,  Newton  meditations,  all  Sciences,  all  spoken 
Epics,  all  acted  Eeroisms,  Martjrrdoms, — up  to  that 
"Agony  of  bloody  sweat,"  which  all  men  have  called 
divine !  O  brother,  if  this  is  not  "  worship,"  then  I  3ay, 
the  more  pity  for  worship ;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing 
yet  di^KJOvered  under  God's  sky.  Who  art  thou  that 
complainest  of  thy  life  of  toil  ?  Complain  not.  Look^ 
up,  my  wearied  brother ;  see  thy  fellow  Workmen  there, 
in  God's  Eternity ;  surviving  there,  they  alone  surviving: 
sacred  Band  of  the  Immortals,  celestial  Bodyguard  of  the 
Empire  of  Mankind.  Even  in  the  weak  Human  Memory 
they  survive  so  long,  as  saints,  as  heroes,  as  gods;  they 
alone  surviving;  peopling,  they  alone,  the  unmeasured 
solitudes  of  Time !  To  thee  Heaven,  though  severe,  is 
not  unkind ;  Heaven  is  kind, — as  a  noble  Mother ;  as 
that  Spartan  Mother,  saying  while  she  gave  her  son  his( 
shield,  "  With  it,  my  son,  or  upon  it !"  Thou  too  shalt  J 
return  ho)ne  in  honour;  to  thy  far-distant  Home,  in 
honour;  doubt  it  not,— if  in  the  battle  thoii  keep  thy 
shield;  Thou,  in  the  Eternities  and  deepest  Death- 
king(lon)H,  art  not  an  alien ;  thou  everywhere  art  a 
denizen!  Complain  not;  the  very  Spartans  did  not/ 
coiyiplain.  ■ 
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Not  a  May-game  is  this  man's  life ;  but  a  battle  and  a 
march,  a  warfare  with  principalities  and  powers.     No 
Idle  pmmenade   through    fragrant   orar.ge-groves    and 
green  flowery  spaces,  waited  on  by  the  choral  Muses 
and  the  rosy  Hours:  it  is  a  stern  pilgrimage  through 
burning  sandy  solitudes,  through  regions  of  thick-ribl^ 
ice     He  walks  among  men  ;  loves  men,  with  inexpres- 
sible soft  pity, -as  they  cannot  love  him:  but  his. soul 
dwells  m  solitude,  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  Creation. 
In  green  oa.ses  by  the  palm-tree  wells,  he  rests  a  space- 
but  anon  he  has  to  journey  forward,  escorted  by  the 
Terrors  and  the  Splendours,  the  Archdemons  and  Arch-  ' 
angels     All   Heaven,  all  Pandemonium  are  his  escort. 
The  stars  keen-glancing,   from   the  Immensities,  send    • 
tidmgstohim;  the  graves,  silent  with  their  dead,  from 
the  Eternities.     Deep  calls  for  him  unto  Deep. 

f).;?"""'  ^  ^f '^'  ^""^  ""'''  "'^'^  «^""^^  ^^y^^"^^  ^^'^inst 

norb'"?.        KW  '""f  ""'  ^'"^  ^'™  ^y  thy  .guineas; 
nor  by  thy  gibbets  and  law-penalties  restrain  him      He 
eludes  thee  like  a  Spirit     Thou  canst  not  forward  him 
thou  canst  not  hinder  him.     Thy  penalties,  thy  poverties.' 
neglects,  contumelies  :  behold,  all  these  are  good  for  him 
Come  to  him  as  an   enemy;    turn   from    him   as   an 
unfriend;  only  do  not  this  one  thing.-infect  him  not 
with  thy  own  delusion:  the  benign  Genius,  were  it  by 
very  death,  shall  guard  him  against  thiTl-What  wilt 
thou  do  with  him  ?     He  is  above  thee,  like  a  crnH      Thou 
in  cny  stupendous  thr^incli  paltenS',  art  under  him.     He 
IS  thy  born  king,  thy  conqueror  and  supreme  lawgiver- 
not  all  the  guineas  and  cannons,  and  leather  and  prunella 
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under  the  sky  can  save  thee  from  him.  Hardest  thick- 
skinned  Mammon-world,  ruggedest  Caliban  shall  obey 
him,  or  become  not  Caliban  but  a  cramp.  Oh,  if  in  this 
man,  whose  eyes  can  flash  Heaven's  lightning,  and  make 
all  Calibans  into  a  cramp,  there  dwelt  not,  as  the  essence 
of  his  very  being,  a  God's  justice,  human  Nobleness, 
Veracity  and  Mercy,— I  should  tremble  for  the  world. 
But  his  strength,  let  us  rejoice  to  understand,  is  even 
this :  The  quantity  of  Justice,  of  Valour  and  Pity  that  is 
in  him.  To  hypocrites  and  tailored  quacks  in  hio-h 
places  his  eyes  are  lightning ;  but  they  melt  in  dewy 
pity  softer  aan  a  mother's  to  the  down-pressed,  mal- 
treated ;  i  :.:  heui  t,  in  his  great  thought,  is  a  sanctuary 
for  all  the  wretched.     This  world's  improvement  is  for- 


ever sure. 


"  Man  of  Genius  ?"  Thou  hast  small  notion,  meseems, 
O  Maecenas  Twiddledee,  of  what  a  Man  of  Genius  is.' 
Read  in  thy  New  Testament  and  elsewhere,— if,  with 
floods  of  mealy-mouthed  inanity;  with  miserable  froth- 
vortices  of  Cant  now  several  centuries  old,  thy  New 
Testament  is  not  all  bedimmed  for  thee.  Canst  thou 
read  in  thy  New  Testament  at  all  ?  The  Highest  Man 
of  Genius,  knowest  thou  him  ;  Godlike  and  a  God  to  this 
hour  ?  His  crown  a  Crown  of  Thorns?  Thou  fool,  with 
thy  empty  Godhoods,  Apotheoses  edgegilt;  the  Crown  of 
Thorns  made  into  a  poor  jewel-room  crown,  fit  for  the 
head  of  blockheads ;  the  bearing  of  the  Cross  changed  to 
a  riding  in  the  Long- Acre  Gig!  Pause  in  thy  mass- 
chantings,  in  thy  litanyings,  and  Calmuck  prayings  by 
machinery;  and  pray,  if  noisily,  at  least  in  a  more 
human  manner.  How  with  thy  rubrics  aiid  dalmatics, 
and  clothwebs  and   cobwebs,  and   with  thy  stupidities 
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and  grovelling  baseheartedness,   hast   thou   hidden  the 
Holiest  into  all  but  invisibility  ! 

"Man  of  Genius:"  O  Maecenas  Twiddledee,  hast  thou 
any  notion  what  a  Man  of  Genius  is  ?    Genius  is  "  the 
inspired  gift  of  God."    It  is  the  clearer  presence  of  God 
Most  High  in  a  man.     Dim,  potential  in  all  men ;  in  this 
man  it  has  become  clear,  actual.     So  says  John  Milton, 
who  ought  to  be  a  judge  ;  so  answer  him  the  Voices  of 
all  Ages  and  all  Worlds.     Wouldst  thou  commune  with 
such  a  one?    Be  his  real   peer,  then;  does  that  lie  in 
thee?     Knowjly^elf  and  thj;^jH3a]L  and   th^aBpacentT 
place,  a.,  i  know  him  and  his_reaUnd  his jt£g_arijnt4ilace, ) 
and  act  in  some  noble  conformity  with,  all  that.     What ! 
The  starfire  of  the  Empyrean  shall  eclipse  itself,  and 
illuminate  magic-lanterns    to   amuse  grown  children? 
He,  the  god-inspired,  is  to  twang  harps  for  the>    and 
blow  through  scrannel-pipes,  to  soothe  thy  sated  soul 
with  visions  of  new,  still  wider  Eldorados,  Houri  Para- 
dises, richer  Lands  of  Cockaigne?     Brother,  this  is  not 
he ;  this  is  a  counterfeit,  this  twangling,  jangling,  vain, 
acrid,  scrannel-piping  man.     Thou  dost  well  tv.  my  with 
sick  Saul,  « It  is  nought,  such  harping !"— and  in  sudden 
rage,  to  grasp  thy  spear,  and  try  if  thou  canst  pin  such  a 
one  to  the  wall.     King  Saul  was  mistaken  in  his  man, 
but  thou  art  right  in  thine.     It  is  the  due  of  such  a  one :' 
nail  him  to  the  wall,  and  leave  him  there.     So  ought 
copper  shillings  to  be  nailed  on  counters ;  copper  geniuses 
on  walls,  and  left  there  for  a  sign ! 

I  conclude  that  the  Men  of  Letters  too  may  become  a 
"Chivalry,"  an  actual  instead  of  a  virtual  Priesthood, 
with  result  immeafiurable,— so  soon  as  there  is  nobleness' 
in  themselves  for  that     And,  to  a  certainty,  not  sooner ! 
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Of  intnnsic  Valetisms  you  cannot,  with  whole  Parlia- 
ments  to  Iielp  you.  make  a  Heroism.  Doggeries  never 
so  gold-plated.  Doggeries  never  so  escutcheoned.  Dod- 
geries never  so  diplomaed,  bepuffed.  gas-lighted,  continue 
Doggenes,  and  must  take  the  fate  of  such. 


THE    DIDACTIC. 

Certainly  it  were  a  fond  imagination  to  expect  that 
any  preaching  of  mine  could  abate  Mammonism ;  that 
Bobus  of  Houndsditch  will  love  his  guineas  less,  or  his 
poor  soul  more,  for  any  preaching  of  mine !  But  there 
18  one  Preacher  who  does  preach  with  effect,  and  giadu- 
ally  persuade  all  persons  :  his  name  is  Destiny,  is  Divine 
Providence,  and  his  Sermon  the  inflexible  Course  of 
Ihings.  Experience  does  take  dreadfully  high  school- 
wages  ;  but  he  teaches  like  no  other ! 

I  revert  to  Friend  Prudence  the  good  Quaker's  refusal 
of  seven  thousand  pounds  to  boot."  Friend  Prudence's 
practical  conclusion  will,  by  degrees,  become  that  of  all 
rational  practical  men  whatsoever.  On  the  present 
scheme  and  principle.  Work  cannot  continue.  Trades' 
Strikes  Trades'  Unions.  Chartisms;  mutiny,  squalor 
rage  and  desperate  revolt,  growing  ever  more  desperate, 
will  go  on  their  way.  As  dark  misery  settles  down  on 
us,  and  our  refuges  of  lies  fall,  in  pieces  one  after  one. 
the  hearts  of  men.  now  at  last  serious,  will  turn  to 
refuges  of  truth.  The  eternal  stars  shine  out  again,  so 
soon  as  it  is  dark  enough. 

Begirt  with  desperate  Trades'  Unionism  and  Anarchic 
Mutiny,  many  an  Industrial  Law-ward,  by  and  Yr  ^ho 
has  neglected   to  make  laws  and  keep  th-j    wiU  be 
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heard  saying  to  himself :    «  Why  have  I  realized  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds?    I  rose  early  and  sat  late,  I 
toiled  and  moiled,  and  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow  and  of 
my  soul  I  strove  to  gain  this  money,  that  I  might  become 
conspicuous,  and  have  some  honour  among  my  fellow- 
creaturea     I  wanted  them  to  honour  me,  to  love  me. 
The  money  is  here,  earned  with  my  best  lifeblood;  but 
the  honour  ?     I  am  encircled  with  squalor,  with  hunger, 
rage,  and  sooty  desperation.     Not  honoured,  hardly  even 
envied ;    only  fools  and  the  flunky-species  so  much  as 
envy  me.     I  am  conspicuous,— as  a  mark  for  curses  end 
brickbata     What  good  is  it?    My  five  hundred  scalps 
hang  here  in  my  wigwam:    would  to  Heaven   I   had 
sought  something  else  than  the  scalps ;  would  to  Heaven 
I  had  been  a  Christian  Fighter,  not  a  Chactaw  one !    To 
have  ruled  and  fought  not  in  a  Mammonish  but  in  a 
Godlike  spirit;  to  have  had  the  hearts  of  the  people 
bless  me,  as  a  true  ruler  and  captain  of  my  people;  to 
have  felt  my  own  heart  bless  me,  and  that  God  above 
instead  of  Mammon  below  was  blessing  me,— this  had 
been  something.    Out_  of_m^ight,  ye  beggarly  five 
hundred  scal^^f  banker|^m^^  I  will   try  for^^^*^^^ 

something  other,  or  account  my  life  a  tragical  futility  ! " 
Friend  Prudence's  "rock-ledge,"  as  we  called  it,  will 
gradually  disclose  itself  to  many  a  man;  to  all  men. 
Gradually,  assaulted  from  beneath  and  from  above,  the 
Stygian  mud-deluge  of  Laissez-faire,  Supply-and-demand, 
Cash-payment  the  one  Duty,  will  abate  on  all  bands ; 
and  the  everlasting  mountain-tops,  and  secure  rodc- 
foundations  that  reach  to  the  centre  of  the  world,  and 
rest  on  Nature's  self,  will  again  emerge,  to  found  on,  and 
to  build  on.  When  Mammon  worshippers  here  and  there 
begin  to  be  God-worshippers,  and  biped«-of-^ey  become 
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men,  and  there  is  a  Soul  felt  once  more  in  the  huge- 
pulsing  elephantine  mechanic  Animalism  of  this  Earth, 
it  will  be  again  a  blessed  Earth. 

,     "  Men  cease  to  regard  money  ?"  cries  Bobus  of  Hounds- 
ditch  :  "  What  else  do  all  men  strive  for  ?    The  very  / 
Bishop  informs  me  that    Christianity  cannot  get  on 
without  a  minimum  of  Four  thousand  five  hundred  in  its  ) 
pocket      Cease   to  regard   money  ?     That   will   be  at 
Doomsday  in  the  afternoon !"— O  Bobus,  my  opinion  is 
8om.ewhat  different.     My  opinion   is,  that  the  Upper 
Powers  have  not  yet  determined  on  destroying  this 
Lower  World.    A  respectable,  ever-increasing  minority, 
who  do  strive  for  something  higher  than  money,  I  with 
confidence  anticipate;   ever-increasing,   till  there  be  a 
sprinkling  of  them  found  in  all  quarters,  as  salt  of  the 
Earth  once  more.    The  Christianity  that  cannot  get  on 
without  a  minimum  of  Four  thousand  five  hundred,  will 
give  place  to  something  better  that  can.     Thou  wilt  not 
join  our  small  minority,  thou  ?    Not  till  Doomsday  in 
the  afternoon  ?    Well ;  then,  at  least,  thou  wilt  join  it 
thou  and  the  majority  in  mass ! 

But  truly  it  is  beautiful  to  see  the  brutish  empire  of 
Mammon  cracking  everywhere;  giving  sure  promise  of 
dying,  or  of  being  changed.  A  strange,  chill,  almost 
ghastly  dayspring  strikes  up  in  Yankeeland  itself :  my 
Transcendental  friends  announce  there,  in  a  distinct, 
though  somewhat  lankhaired,  ungainly  manner,  that  the 
Demiurgus  Dollar  is  dethrmed;  that  new  unheard-of 
Demiurgusships,  Priesthoods,  Aristocracies,  Growths  and 
Destructions,  are  already  visible  in  the  gray  of  coming 
Time.  Chronos  is  dethroned  by  Jove;  Odin  by  St.  Olaf : 
the    Dollar    cannot    rule    in   Heaven  forever.    No;   I 
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reckon,  not.  Socinian  PreacJiei-s  quit  their  pulpits  in 
Yankeeland,  saying.  "  Friends,  tins  is  all  gone  to  coloured 
cobweb,  we  regret  to  say  !"-and  retire  into  the  fields  to 
cultivate  onion-beds,  and  live  frugally  on  vegetables. 
It  IS  very  notable.  Old  godlike  Calvinism  declares  that 
Its  old  body  is  now  fallen  to  tatters,  and  done;  and  its 
mournful  ghost,  disembodied,  seeking  new  embodiment, 
pipes  agam  in  the  winds  ;-a  ghost  and  spirit  as  yet.  but 
heralding  new  Spirit-worids,  and  better  Dynasties  than 
the  Dollar  one. 

Yes.  here  as  there,  light  is  coming  into  the  world  • 
men  love  not  darkness,  they  do  love  light.  A  deep 
feeling  of  the  eternal  nature  of  Justice  looks  out  among 
us  everywhere,-even  through  the  dull  eyes  of  Exeter 
Hall;  an  unspeakable  religiousness  struc^gles  in  the 
most  helpless  manner,  to  speak  itself,  in  Puseyisms  and 
the  like.  Of  our  Cant;  all  condemnable.  how  much  is 
not  condemnable  without  pity;  we  had  almost  said 
wichout  respect!  The  ^articulate  worth  and  truth 
that  is  m  England  goes  down  yet  to  the  Foundations. 

Some  « Chivalry  of   Labour,"  some  noble  Humanity 
and  practical  Divineness  of  Labour,  will  yet  be  realized 
on   this   Earth.     Or  why   mill;    why  do   we  pray  to 
^^*^^"'  ^iiiteLsetting  our  own  shoulder  to  the  wWl  ? 
The  Present,  if  it  will  have  the  Future  accomplisTTSl 
Itself  commence.     Thou  who  prophesiest,  who  believest 
begin  thou  to  fulfil.     Here  or  nowhere,  now  equally  a.s 
at  any  time !    That  outcast  help-needing  f  hing  or  per.  n 
trampled  down  under  vulgar  feet  or  hoofs,  no  help 
«  possible  "  for  it.  no  prize  oflfered  for  the  savinr.  of  it  — 
canst  not  thou  save  it,  then,  without  prize  ?     Put  forth 
thy  hand,  in  God's  name;  know  that  "impossible,"  where 
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Truth  and  Mercy  and  tlie  everlasting  Voice  of  Nature 
order,  has  no  place  in  the  brave  man's  dictionary.  That 
when  all  men  have  said  "Impossible,"  and  tumbled 
noisily  elsewhither,  and  thou  alone  art  left,  then  first 
thy  time  and  possibility  have  come.  It  is  for  thee  now ; 
do  thou  that,  and  ask  no  man's  counsel,  but  thy  own 
only,  and  God 'a  Brother,  thou  hast  possibility  in  thee 
for  much :  the  possibility  of  writing  on  the  eternal  skies 
the  record  of  a  heroic  life.  That  noble  downfallen  or 
yet  unborn  "Impossibility,"  thou  canst  lift  it  up,  thou 
canst,  by  thy  soul's  travail,  bring  it  into  clear  being. 
That  loud  inane  Actuality,  with  millions  in  its  pocket, 
too  "possible"  that,  which  rolls  along  there,  with  quilted 
trumpeters  blaring  round  it,  and  all  the  world  escorting 
it  as  mute  or  vocal  flunky,— escort  it  not  thou ;  say  to 
it,  either  nothing,  or  else  deeply  in  thy  heart:  "Loud- 
blaring  Nonentity,  no  force  of  trumpets,  cash,  Long -acre 
art,  or  universal  flunkyhood  of  men,  makes  thee  an 
Entity;  thou  art  a  Nonentity,  and  deceptive  Simulacrum, 
more  accursed  than  thou  seemest.  Pass  on  in  the  Devil's 
name,  unworshipped  by  at  leaat  one  man,  and  leave  the 
thoroughfare  clear !" 

Not  on  Ilion's  or  Latium's  plains ;  on  far  other  plains 
and  places  henceforth  can  noble  deeds  be  now  done. 
Not  on  Ilion's  plains;  how  much  less  in  Mayfair's 
drawingrooms !  Not  in  victory  over  poor  brother 
French  or  Phrygians ;  but  in  victory  over  Frost-jotuns, 
Marsh-giants,  over  demons  of  Discord,  Idleness,  Injustice, 
Unreason,  and  Chaos  come  again.  None  of  the  old 
Epics  is  longer  possible.  The  Epic  of  French  and 
Phrygians  was  comparatively  a  small  Epic;  but  that 
of  Flirts  and  Fribbles,  what  is  that?  A  thing  that 
vanishes  at  cockcrowing,— that  already  begins  to  scent 
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the  morning  air!  Gamepreserving  Ariatocracies,  let 
them  "bush"  never  so  effectually,  cannot  escape  the 
Subtle  Fowler.  Game  seasons  will  be  excellent,  and 
again  will  bo  indifferent,  and  by  and  by  they  will  not  be 
at  all.  The  Last  Partridge  of  England,  of  an  England 
where  millions  of  men  can  get  no  corn  to  eat,  will  be 
shot  and  ended.  Aristocracies  with  beards  on  their 
chms  will  find  other  work  to  do  than  amuse  themselves 
with  trundling-hoops. 

But  it  is  to  you,  ye  Workers,  who  do  already  work, 
and  are  as  grown  men,  noble  and  honourable  in  a  sort, 
that  the  whole  worid  calls  for  new  work  and  nobleness! 
Subdue  mutiny,  discord,  wide-spread  despair,  by  man- 
fulness,  justice,  mercy  and  wisdom.     Chaos  is  dark,  deep 
as  Hell ;  let  light  be,  and  there  is  instead  a  green  flowery 
Worid.     Oh,  it  is  great,  and  there  is  no  other  greatness. 
To  make  some  nook  of  God's  Creation  a  little  fruitfuller, 
better,  more  worthy  of  God;   to  make  some  human 
hearts  a  little  wiser,  manfuller,  happier,— more  blessed, 
less  accursed !     It  is  work  for  a  God.     Sooty  Hell  of 
mutiny  and  savagery  and  despair  can,  by  man's  energy, 
be  made  a  kind  of  Heaven;  cleared  of  its  soot,  of  its 
mutiny,  of  its  need  to  mutiny;  the  everlasting  arch  of 
Heaven's  azure  overspanning  it  too.   and  its  cunning 
mechanisms  and   tall   chimney-steeples,  as  a  birth  of 
Heaven ;  God  and  all  men  looking  on  it  well  pleased. 

Unstained  by  wasteful  deformities,  by  wasted  tears  or 
heart's-blood  of  men,  or  any  defacement  of  the  Pit.  noble 
fruitful  Labour,  growing  ever  nobler,  will  come  forth,-- 
the  grand  sole  miracle  of  Man ;  whereby  Man  has  risen 
from  the  low  places  of  this  Earth,  very  literally, 
into  divine    Heavens.      Ploughers,  Spinners,  Builders; 
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ProphetH,  PcKits,  Kings;  Brimlleys  and  Oocthes,  Odins 
and  ArkwrightH;  all  niartyrH,  and  noble  men,  and  gods 
are  of  one  grand  Host ;  immeasurable  ;  marching  ever 
forward  since  the  beginnings  of  the  World.  The 
enormous,  all -conquering,  flame-crowiuMl  Host,  noble 
every  soldier  in  it;  sacred,  and  alone  noble.  Let  him 
who  is  not  of  it  hide  himself;  let  him  tremble  for  him- 
self. Stars  at  every  button  cannot  make  him  noble ; 
sheaves  of  Bath-garters,  nor  bushels  of  Georges ;  nor  any 
other  contrivance  but  manfully  enlisting  in  it,  valiantly 
taking  place  and  step  in  it.  O  Heavens,  will  he  not 
bethink  himself;  he  too  is  so  needed  in  the  Host!  It 
were  so  blessed,  thrice-blessed,  for  himself  and  for  us 
all !  In  hope  of  the  Last  Partridge,  and  some  Duke  of 
Weimar  among  our  English  Dukes,  we  will  be  patient 

yet  a  while. 

The  Future  hides  in  it 
Gladnoss  and  sorrow  ; 
We  press  still  thorow, 
Nought  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us, — onward. 
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According  to  his  own  account  Borrow  fell  into  acquaintance 
with  the  gypsies  as  a  child  in  his  native  county  of  Norfolk, 
impressed  them  by  means  of  a  pet  vij>er  ho  currie*!  with  him, 
and  leiirnt  something  of  their  language.     When  ten  years  old 
he  went  with  hisi  father's  regiment  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
learnt  Latin  and  Greek  at  the   High  School,  and  then  to 
Ireland,   where    he    picked    up    some    knowledge    of    Erse. 
Returning  to  Norwich,  where  the  family  settled  down  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  added  French,  Italian  and  Spanish 
to  his  voluntary  studies,  but  paid  little  attention  to  his  work 
at  the  Grammar  School,  from  which  he  ran  away  to  found  a 
pirate  colony  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  and  was  severely  flogged 
by  the  master.     On  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  for  five 
years  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  but  languages  were  still  his  favourite 
pursuit.     To  the  seven  he  had  already  studied  he  now  added 
Welsh,  Danish,  German,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Gaelic,  and  Arme- 
nian; in  the  Corporation  Library  at  Norwich   there  was  a 
valuable  collection  of  Old  English,  Scandinavian,  and  Celtic 
folios,  and  these  were  his  delight.     He  continued  his  friend- 
ship with  the  gypsies,  and  mastered  their  vocabulary  of  some 
1,200  words.     When  they  first  met  him  they  had  called  him 
"sapengro"— the  snake-charmer;  but  they  now  g^vo  him  the 
name  "  lavengro  "—the  word-master  or  philologist.  At  twenty- 
one  he  betook  himself  to  London  and  earned  a  scanty  livelihood 
by  doing  translations  and  other  hack  work  for  the  l)ooksellers. 
His  health  failing,  for  some  years  he  lived  a  life  of  roving 
adventure.     He  tells  us  in  Lavengro  and  liomany  Ihje  of  his 
remarkable  experiences  and  conversations   with   gypsies  and 
other  wanderers,— jockeys,  card-sharMrs,  and  thimble-riffffers  - 
how  he  was  poisoned  by  the  gypsies,  worked  as  a  travelling 
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tinker,  and  camped  in  Mumper's  Dingle  with  a  girl  pngnbt, 
to  wliom  be  Uught  Armenian;  he  had  a  great  respect  and 
admiration  for  her,  and  wished  to  marry  her,  but  she  went  off 
suddenly  to  America,  leaving  him  the  message,  "Fear  God, 
and  take  your  own  part,"  which  he  adopted  as  his  motta  In 
1833  he  was  sent  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to 
St  Petersburg  to  edit  and  see  through  the  pretts  a  version  o' 
the  New  Testament  in  Manchu  or  Chinese  Tartar.  The 
Society  next  sent  him  to  distribute  Bibles  in  Spain,  where 
he  mixed  a  great  deal  with  the  gypsies,  and  translated  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  into  their  language.  In  1841  he  published 
an  account  of  them  under  the  title  of  The  Zincali,  which  had 
considerable  success;  but  his  most  popular  work  was  Th« 
Bible  in  SfHiin  (1843),  made  up  chiefly  from  the  letters  he  had 
sent  to  the  Society  s  its  agent  He  was  for  some  years 
engaged  in  writing  what  was  at  first  announced  as  an  auto- 
biography, but  was  eventually  published  as  "  a  dream  "  under 
the  title  Lavengro,  with  a  sequel  The  Romany  Rye—the  gypsy 
gentleman.  These  met  with  a  mixed  reception  on  accoiiTit  '>* 
Sorrow's  strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  ale  and  prize-fighting 
and  against  Roman  Catholicism ;  his  readers,  too,  could  not 
make  out  whether  the  story  was  fact  or  fiction.  His  latest 
biographer,  Dr.  Knapp,  after  very  careful  investigation,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  the  main  a  true  account 
of  actual  experiences,  with  alterations  of  names,  dates  and 
places.  Sorrow's  only  other  work  of  importance  was  Wild 
Wales  (18R2),  an  account  of  a  walking  tour  he  took  with  his 
wife  and  step-daughter,  with  many  references  to  Celtic  poetry 
and  tradition.  His  appearance  was  very  remarkable ;  he  was 
tall — six  feet  three — with  a  spare,  athletic  frame,  striking 
features,  and  hair  which  turned  gray  in  his  youth.  He  was  a 
great  rider,  walker,  swimmer  and  boxer ;  on  one  occasion  he 
'  walked  from  Norwich  tQ^^ndon  (112  miles)  in  twenty-seven 
hours,  his  expenses  on  the  journey  amounting  to  only  five 
pence  halfpenny  (eleven  cents). 
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SCOTCH  AND  ENGLISH— THE  BICKEIl. 

It  waa  not  long  before  we  found  ourselves  at  Bfin- 
burgh.  or  rather  in  the  Castle,  into  which  the  regiment 
inarched  with  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  and  a  long 
train  of  baggage-waggons  behind.  The  Castle  was,  as  J 
suppose  it  is  now,  a  garrison  for  soldiers.  Two  othei 
regimenU  were  already  there ;  the  one  an  Irish,  if  J 
remember  right,  the  other  a  small  Highland  corps. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  about  this  Castle, 
which  everybody  has  seen  ;  on  which  account,  doubtless, 
nobody  has  ever  yet  thought  fit  to  describe  it-at  least 
that  I  am  aware.    Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  no  intention 
of  describing  it,  and  shall  content  myself  with  observing, 
that  we  took  up  our  alxxle  in  that  immense  building,  or 
caserne,  of  modern  erection,  which  occupies  the  entire 
eastern  side  of  the  bold  rock  on  which  the  Castle  standa 
A  gallant  caserne  it  was— the  best  and  roomiest  that  I 
had  hitherto  seen— rather  cold  and  windy,  it  is  true, 
especially  in  the  winter,  but  commanding  a  noble  pros- 
pect of  a  range  of  distant  hills,  which  I  was  told  were 
"  the  hieland  hills,"  and  of  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
I  heard  somebody  say  was  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

My  brother,  who,  for  some  y^ars  past,  had  been 
receiving  his  education  in  a  certain  celebrated  school  in 
England,  was  now  with  us ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  one 
day  my  father,  as  he  sat  at  table,  looked  stnadfastly  on 
my  brother  and  myself,  and  then  addressed  my  mother:— 
"During  my  journey  down  hither  I  have  lost  no  oppor- 
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tunity  of  making  inquiries  about  these  people,  the  Scotch, 
amongst  whom  we  now  are,  and  since  I  hnve  been  here 
I  have  observed  thorn  attentively.  From  what  I  have 
heard  and  seen,  I  should  say  tluit  upon  the  whole  they 
are  a  very  decent  sot  of  people ;  they  seem  acute  and 
intelligent,  and  I  am  told  that  their  system  of  education 
is  so  excellent,  that  every  person  is  learned — more  or 
leas  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin.  There  is  one 
thinjj,  however,  connected  with  them,  which  is  a  great 
'I'-awback — the  horrid  jargon  which  they  speak.  How- 
ever learned  they  may  be  in  Greek  and  Latin,  their 
English  is  execrable  ;  and  yet  I'm  told  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  was.  I  was  in  company  the  other  day  with  an  English- 
man who  has  resided  here  many  years.  We  were  talking 
about  the  country  and  the  people.  '  I  should  like  both 
very  well,'  said  I, '  were  it  not  for  the  language.  I  wish 
sincerely  our  Parliament,  which  is  passing  so  many  foolish 
acta  every  year,  would  pass  one  to  force  these  Scotch  to 
speak  English.'  '  I  wish  so  too,'  said  he.  '  The  language 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  British  Government ;  but,  if  you  had 
heard  it  twenty  years  ago,  captain  ! — if  you  had  heard  it 
as  it  was  spoken  when  I  first  came  to  Edinburgh ! ' " 

"  Only  custom,"  said  my  mother.  "  I  dare  say  the 
lan<ruaire  is  now  what  it  was  then." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  my  father ;  "  though  I  dare  say 
you  are  right ;  it  could  never  have  been  worse  than  it  is 
at  present.  But  now  Ao  the  point.  Were  it  not  for  the 
language,  which,  if  the  boys  were  to  pick  it  up,  might 
ruin  their  prospects  in  life, — were  it  not  for  that,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  send  them  to  a  school  there  is  in  tV'i 
plaoc,  which  everybo'lv  talks  about — the  High  School^  I 
think  they  call  it.     'Tia  said  to  be  the  best  school  in  the 
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whole  island;  but  the  idea  of  one's  chiW«„  speaking 
.         Scotch-broad  Scotch !  I  must  think  the  matter  over  " 

.„•^"1^  """^  """^  '■'"  "*''"'  "™'-;  ""d  «'«  result  of 
h,s  dehberatmn  wa:  a  dotc,™i  ation  to  send  ns  to  the 
^hoo  .  Let  me  ca'  !  „o  ur,  U  ore  my  mind's  eye,  Hi«h 
&^.ool  to  wh,ch  every  mor„„,g.  the  two  English  b^then, 
took  their  way  from  the  proud  old  Cattle  through  the 
lolty  streets  of  the  Old  Town.  High  School  --^Ued  so! 
I««rcely  know  why;  neither  lofty  in  thyself  nor  by 
I»«.t.on.  beu.g  actuated  in  a  flat  bottom ;  oblong  struck 
tare  of  tawny  stone,  with  many  windows  fenced  with  • 

r  °'"'°S-'"*  ""y  '°''S  »■»"  I^'ow.  and  thy  five 
chambers  above,  tor  the  reception  of  the  five  classes 
mto  wuch  the  eight  hundred  urohins,  who  styled  thee' 
nstructress.  were  divided.  Thy  learned  rector  and  his 
four  subordinate  dominies ;  thy  strange  old  porter  of  the 
toll  form  and  gnzzled  hair,  hight  Boee,  and  doubtless,  of 
Norse  ancestry,  as  his  name  declares;  perhaps  of  the 

J^^h!'  ^vl''"  °P'  "'^  ''^™  of  ""'him  rn;ithe 
Jomsborg  V.kmg  who  clove  Thoreteinn  Midlangr  alunder 
m  the  dread  sea  battle  of  Horunga  Vog.  and  who,  when 
the  fight  was  lost  and  his  own  two  hands  smitten  off 
seized  two  chests  of  gold  with  his  bloody  stumps,  and 
spnngmg  w.th  them  into  the  sea,  cried  to  the  s«.nty 
rehcs  of  h.s  crev.   -Overboarf  now.  all   Bui's  lads!" 
Yes,  I  remember  all  about  thee,  and  how  at  eight  of 
every  morn  we  were  all  gathered  together  with  one 
ac»rd  m  the  long  hall,  from  ^hich,  after  the  litanies 
had  been  read  (for  so  I  will  call  them,  being  an  Episco- 
H.an).  the  f^ve  classes  from  the  five  sets%f  benches 
trotted  off  n,  long  hies,  one  boy  after  the  other,  up  the 
five  spiral  staircases  of  stone,  each  doss  to  its  destina- 
Uon;  and  weU  do  I  remember  how  we  of  the  third  sat 
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hushed  and  still,  watched  by  the  eye  of  the  dux,  until 
the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  that  model  of  a  good 
Scotchman,  t.io  shrewd,  intelligent,  but  warm-hearted 
and  kind  dominie,  the  respectable  Carson. 

And  ?n  this  school  I  began  to  construe  .the  Latin 
language,  which  I  had  never  done  before,  notwithstand- 
ing my  long  and  diligent  study  of  Lilly,  which  illustrious 
grammar  was  not  used  at  Edinburgh,  nor  indeed  known. 
Greek  was  only  taught  in  the  fifth  or  highest  class,  in 
which  my  brother  was ;  as  for  myself,  I  never  got  beyond 
the  third  during  the  two  years  that  I  remained  at  this 
seminary.  I  certainly  acquired  here  a  considerable 
insight  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and,  to  the  scandal  of  my 
father  and  horror  of  my  mother,  a  thorough  proficiency 
in  the  Scotch,  which,  in  less  than  two  months,  usurped 
the  place  of  the  English,  and  so  obstinately  maintained 
its  ground,  that  I  still  can  occasionally  detect  its  linger- 
ing remains.  I  did  not  spend  my  time  unpleasantly  at 
this  school,  though,  first  of  all,  I  had  to  pass  through  an 
ordeal. 

"  Scotland  is  a  better  country  than  England,"  said  an 
ugly,  blear-eyed  lad,  about  a  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  myself,  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  varlets  who  sur- 
rounded me  in  the  play-ground,  on  the  first  day,  as  soon 
as  the  morning  lesson  was  over.  '^  Scotland  is  a  far 
better  country  than  England,  in  every  respect." 

"  Is  it  ? "  said  I.  "  Then  you  ought  to  be  very  thank- 
ful for  not  having  been  bom  in  England." 

•*  That's  just  what  I  am,  ye  loon  ;  and  every  morning 
when  I  say  my  prayers,  I  thank  God  for  not  being  an 
Englishman.  The  Scotch  are  a  much  better  and  braver 
people  than  the  English." 
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I T'  T^  1  "°'''  ""'''  '•  "  ^°'  ^'"''  I  know-indeed  till 
beaten  b.aclc  and  blue     A  d  tL,,'";,'  d'lT.  ^1™"^ 

of  the  SeoU=h-»„  „„„,i,,,.  This  wa.,  enough ;  fr",n  an 
object  ol  persecution  I  soon  became  one  of  ^.t  ra^T 
^pec,al ly  amongst  the  champions  of  the  cJs        iC' 

b^snetedft  b  'r'T*^"'  ""'*  f°rti'»de.  a,^  nae  to 
be  sneezed  at,  bemg  far  ahead  of  the  Irish,  to  say  nothing 

true  but  It  has  ,ts  gude  properties ;  and,  though  there  is 
neer  a  hagg,s  ,n  a'  the  land,  there's  an  unco  deal  o' 

th2^  tTt"'^  '^'^'-'y  "  ""^'  Pngnacious  people- 
the,r  whole  h.story  proves  it.     Witness  their  incesTa  ^ 

inteTuaT  feudrrT,"  1  '"   "'^  °'^™   «-■  ™™ 
tamily  with  family,  Saxon  with  Gael.     In  my  time  the 
sehool^ys,  for  want,  perhaps,  of  English  urchfnsTo ;:':! 
tend  with,  were  continually  fightinj,  with  ewh  other- 
every  „oon  there  wa«  at  least  one  p"ugilistic  encounter' 
and  sometimes  threa    In  one  month  I  witnes.,ed  more 
of  these  encounters   than  I   had  ever  previously  seen 
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under  similar  circumstances  in  England.  After  all,  there 
was  not  much  harm  done.  Harm  !  what  harm  could 
result  from  short  chopping  blows,  a  hug,  and  a  tumble  ? 
I  was  witness  to  many  a  sounding  whack,  some  blood 
shed,  "a  blue  ee"  now  and  then,  but  nothing  more.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  lads  were  compara- 
tively mild,  gentle,  and  pacific,  I  had  been  present  at 
more  than  one  death  caused  by  blows  in  boyish  combats, 
in  which  the  oldest  of  the  victors  had  scarcely  reached 
thirteen  years;  but  these  blows  M^ere  in  the  jugular, 
given  with  the  full  force  of  the  arm  shot  out  horizontally 
from  the  shoulder. 

Bui,  the  Scotch — though  by  no  means  proficients  in 
boxing  (and  how  should  they  box,  seeing  that  they  have 
never  had  a  teacher  ?) — are,  1  repeat,  a  most  pugnacious 
people ;  at  least  they  were  in  my  time.  Anything  served 
them,  that  is,  the  urchins,  as  a  pretence  for  a  fray,  or, 
Dorically  speaking,  a  bicker ;  every  street  and  close  was 
at  feud  with  its  neighbour ;  the  lads  of  the  school  were 
at  feud  with  the  young  men  of  the  college,  whom  they 
pelted  in  winter  with  snow,  and  in  suijimer  with  stones ; 
and  then  the  feud  between  the  Old  and  New  Town ! 

One  day  I  was  standing  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle 
on  the  south-western  side  which  overhangs  the  green 
brae,  where  it  slopes  down  into  what  was  in  those  days 
the  green  swamp  or  morass,  called  by  the  natives  of 
Auld  Reekie  the  Nor  Loch ;  it  was  a  dark  gloomy  day, 
and  a  thin  veil  of  mist  was  beginning  to  settle  down 
upon  the  brae  and  the  morass.  I  could  perceive,  how- 
ever, tliat  there  was  a  skirmish  taking  place  in  the  latter 
spot.  I  had  an  indistinct  view  of  two  parties — appar- 
ently of  urchins — and  I  -heard  whoops  and  shrill  cries : 
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eager  to  know  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  I  left  the 
castle,  and  descending  the  brae  reached  the  borders  of 
the  morass,  where  was  a  runnel  of  water  and  the  remains 
of  an  old  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  whicli  a  narrow  path 
led  across  the  swamp :  upon  this  path  at  a  little  distance 
before  me  there  was  "  a  bicker."     I  pushed  forward,  but 
had  scarcely  crossed  the  ruined  wall  and  runnel,  when 
the  party  nearest  to  me  gave  way,  and  in  great  confusion 
came  running  in  my  direction.     As  they  drew  nigh,  one 
of  them  shouted  to  me,  "  Wha  are  ye,  mon  ?  are  ye  o'  the 
Auld   Toon?"     I   made  no  answer.      "Ha!  ye  are  of 
the  New  Toon  ;  De'il  tak  ye,  we'll  moorder  ye ;  "  and  the 
next  moment  a  huge  stone  sung  past  my  head.     "  Let 
me  be,  ye  fule  bodies,"  said  I,  "  Tm  no  of  either  of  ye  I 
hve  yonder  aboon  in  the  castle."     "Ah!  ye  live  in  the 
castle;    then  ye're  an  auld  tooner;   come  gie  us  your 
help,  man,  and  dinna  stand  there  staring  like  a  dunnot; 
we  want  help  sair  eneugh.     Here  are  stanes." 

For  my  own  part  I  wished  for  nothing  better,  and 
rushmg  forward,  I  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  my  new 
associates,  and  commenced  flinging  stones  fast  and  des- 
perately.     The  other  party  now  gave  way  in  their  turn 
closely  followed  by  ourselves ;  I  was  in  the  van,  and 
about  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to  seize  the  hindermost 
boy  of  the  enemy,  when,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
miry  and  difficult  paths  of  the   Nor  Loch,  and  in  my 
eagerness  taking  no  heed  of  my  footing,  I  plunged  into 
a  quagmire,  into  which  I  sank  as  far  as  my  shoulders. 
Our  adversaries  no  sooner  perceived  this  disaster,  than. 
setting  up  a  shout,  they  wheeled  round  and  attacked  us 
most  vehemently.     Had  my  comrades  now  deserted  me, 
my  life  had  not  been  worth  a  straw's  purchase ;  I  should 
either  have  been  smothered  in  the  quag,  or,  what  is  more 
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probable,  had  my  brains  beaten  out  with  stones;  but 
they  behaved  like  true  Scots,  and  fought  stoutly  around 
their  comrade,  until  I  was  extricated,  whereupon  both 
parties  retired,  the  night  being  near  at  hand. 

"Ye  are  na  a  bad  hand  at  flinging  stanes,"  said  the 
lad  who  first  addressed  me,  as  we  now  returned  up  the 
brae  ;  "your  aim  is  right  dangerous,  mon,  I  saw  how  ye 
skelpit  them,  ye  maun  help  us  agin  thae  New  Toon 
blackguards  at  our  next  bicker." 

So  to  the  next  bicker  I  went,  and  to  many  more,  which 
speedily  followed  as  the  summer  advanced  ;  the  party  to 
which  I  had  given  my  help  on  the  first  occasion  consisted 
merely  of  ouMyers,  posted  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  for 
the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
Did  the  latter  draw  nigh  in  any  considerable  force, 
messengers    were    forthwith   despatched    to  the  "auld 
tooa,"  especially  to  the. filthy  alleys  and  closes  of  the 
High  Street,  which  forthwith    would   disgorge  swarms 
of  bare-headed  and   bare-footed  "  callants,"   who,  with 
gestures  wild  and  "eklrich  screech  and  hollo,"  might 
frequently  be  seen  pouring  down  the  sides  of  the  hill. 
I  have  seen  upwards  of  a  thousand  engaged  on  either 
side  in  these  frays,  which  I  have  no  doubt  were  full 
as  desperate  as  the  fights  described  in  the  Iliad,  and 
which  were  certainly  much  more  bloody  than  the  com- 
bats of  modern  Greece  in  the  war  of  independence  :  the 
callants  not  only  employed  their  hands  in  hurling  stones, 
but  not  unfrequently  slings;  at  the  use  of  v  hich  they 
were  very  expert,  and  which  occasionally  dislodged  teeth, 
shattered  jaws,  or  knocked  out  an  eye.     Our  opponents 
certainly  laboured  under  considerable  disadvantage,  being 
eompelled  not  only  to  wade  across  a  deceitful  bog,  but 
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likewise  to  clamber  up  part  of  a  steep  hill  before  they 
could  attack  us;  nevertheless,  their  determination  was 
such,  and  such  their  impetuosity,  that  we  had  sometimes 
ditticulty  enough  to  maintain  our  own.  I  shall  never 
forget  one  bicker,  the  last  indeed  which  occurred  at  thut 
tnne,  as  the  authorities  of  the  town,  alarmed  by  the 
desperation  of  its  character,  stationed  forthwith  a  body 
of  police  on  the  hill  side,  to  prevent,  in  future,  any  such 
breaches  of  the  peace. 

It  waa  a  beautiful  Sunday  evening;  the  rays  of  the 
descending  sun  were  reflected  redly  from  the  grey  walla 
of  the  castle,  and  from  the  black  rocks  on  which  it  was 
founded.     The  bicker  had  long  since  commenced,  stones 
from  sling  and  hand  were  flying ;  but  the  callants  of  the 
JVew  Town  were  now  carrying  everything  before  them. 
A  full-grtwn  baker's  apprentice  was  at  their  head;  he 
was  foaming  with  rage,  and  had  taken  the  field,  as  I  waa 
told,  m  order  to  avenge  his  brother,  whose  eye  had  beeft 
knocked  out  in  one  of  the  late  bickers.     He  waa  no 
slmger.  or  flinger.  but  brandished  in  his  right  hand  the 
spoke  of  a  cart-wheel,  like  my  countryman  Tom  Hicka- 
thrift  of  old  in  his  encounter  with  the  giant  of  the 
Lincolnshire  fen.     Protected  by  a  piece  of  wicker-work 
attached  to  his  left  arm.  he  rushed  on  to  the  fray,  disre- 
garding the  stones  which  were  showered  against  him 
and  was  ably  seconded  by  his  followers.     Our  own  party 
was  chased  half  way  up  the  hill,  where  I  was  struck  to 
the  ground  by  the  baker,  after  having  been  foiled  in  an 
attempt  which  I  had  made  to  fling  a  handful  of  earth 
into  his  eyes.    All  now  appeared  lost ;  the  Auld  Toon  was 
in  full  retreat.     I  myself  lay  at  the  baker's  feet,  who 
had  just  raised  his  spoke,  probably  to  give  me  the  coup 
de  grdce,-.ii  was  an  awful  moment    Just  then  I  heard 
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a  shout  and  a  ru()hing  sound ;  a  wild-looking  figure  is 
descending  the  hill  with  terrible  bounds;  it  is  a  lad 
of  some  fifteen  years;  he  is  bare-headed,  and  his  red 
uncombed  hair  stands  on  end  like  hedgehogs'  bristles; 
his  frame  is  lithy,  like  that  of  an  antelope,  but  he  has 
prodigious  bread<-h  of  chest ;  he  wears  a  military  undress, 
that  of  the  regiment,  3ven  of  a  drummer,  for  it  is  wild 
Davy,  whom  a  month  before  I  had  seen  enlisted  on  Leith 
Links  to  serve  King  George  with  drum  and  drumstick 
as  long  as  his  services  might  be  required,  and  who,  ere  a 
week  had  elapsed,  had  smitten  with  his  fist  Drum-Major 
Elzigood,  who,  incensed  at  his  inaptitude,  had  threatened 
him  with  his  cane ;  he  has  been  in  confinement  for  weeks, 
this  is  the  first  day  of  his  liberation,  and  he  is  now 
descending  the  hill  with  horrid  bounds  and  shoutings ; 
he  is  now  about  five  yards  distant,  and  the  baker,  who 
apprehends  that  something  dangerous  is  at  hand,  prepares 
himself  for  the  encounter ;  but  what  avails  the  strenoth 
of  a  baker,  even  full  grown  ? — what  avails  the  defence 
of  a  wicker  shield  ?  what  avails  the  wheel-spoke,  should 
there  be  an  opportunity  of  using  it,  against  the  impetus 
of  an  avalanche  or  a  cannon-ball  ? — for  to  either  of  these 
might  that  wild  figure  be  compared,  which,  at  the  distance 
of  five  yards,  sprang  at  once  with  head,  hands,  feet  and 
body,  all  together,  upon  the  champion  of  the  New  Town, 
tumbling  him  to  the  earth  amain.    And  now  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  Old  Town  to  triumph.     Our  late  discomfited 
host,  returning  on  its  steps,  overwhelmed  the  fallen 
champion  with  blows  of  every  kind,  and  then,  led  on  by 
his  vanquisher,  who  had  assumed  his  arms,  namely,  the 
wheel-spoke  and  wicker  shield,  fairly  cleared  the  brae  of 
their  adversaries,  whom  they  drove  down  headlong  into 
the  morasa 
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CAPE  FINISTERRA— THE  LAST  TESTAMENT. 
I  arrived  at  Fmh-on  late  in  the  evening,  on  my  return 
from  Pontevedia  and  Vigo.  It  was  my  intention  at  this 
place  to  send  my  servant  and  horses  forward  to  Santiago, 
and  to  hire  a  guide  to  Cape  Finisterra.  It  would  b^ 
difficult  to  assign  any  plausible  reason  for  the  ardent 
desire  which  I  entertained  to  visit  this  place;  but  I 
remembered  that  last  year  I  had  escaped  almost  by  a 
miracle  from  shipwreck  and  death  on  the  rocky  sides 
of  this  extreme  point  of  the  Old  World,  and  I  thought 
that  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  a  place  so  wild  and  remote 
might  perhaps  hi  considered  an  acceptable  pilgrimajre  in 

^i^--^^^i~£i!!I.^'^''''-    '^''"^  ^^  ''«  ^^'""^  buToirrcopy 
remamea^f  those  wTiTcTi  I  had  brought  with  me  on  this 

last  journey;  but  this  reflection,  far  from  discouraging 
me  in  my  projrrted  enterprise,  produced  the  contrary 
effect,  as  I  called  to  mind  that,  ever  since  the  Lord 
revealed  Himself  to  man,  it  has  seemed  good  to  Him  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  ends  by  apparently  the  most 
insufficient  means;  and  I  reflected  that  this  one  copy 
might  serve  as  an  instrument  for  more  good  than  the 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  copies  of 
the  edition  of  Madrid. 

I  was  aware  that  my  own  horses  were  quite  incompe- 
tent to  reach  Finisterra,  as  the  roads  or  paths  lie  through 
stony  ravines,  and  over  rough  and  shaggy  hills,  and 
therefore  determined  to  leave  them  behind  with  Antonio, 
whom  I  was  unwilling  to  expose  to  the  fatigues  of  such 
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y  ajouriie>  I  lost  no  time  in  Hcnding  for  nn  ahpiihidor, 
^  or  peraon  who  lets  out  horaes,  and  informing  him  of  my 
intention.  He  said  he  had  an  excellent  mountain  pony 
at  my  disposal,  and  that  ho  himself  would  accompany 
me,  but  at  the  same  time  observed,  that  it  was  a  terrible 
journey  for  man  and  horse,  and  that  he  ex^»ected  to  be 
paid  accordingly.  I  consented  to  give  him  what  he 
demanded,  but  on  the  express  condition  that  he  would 
perform  his  promise  of  attending  me  himself,  as  I  was 
unwilling  to  trust  myself  four  or  five  days  amongst  the 
hills  with  any  low  fellow  of  the  town  whom  he  might 
select,  and  who  it  was  very  poasible  might  play  me  some 
evil  turn.  He  replied  by  the  term  invariably  used  by 
the  Spaniards  when  they  see  doubt  or  distrust  exhibited, 
"No  tenga  uated  cuidau"  I  will  go  myself.  Having 
thus  arranged  the  matte-  perfectly  satisfactorily,  as  I 
thought,  I  partook  of  a  slight  supper,  and  shortly  after- 
wards retired  to  repose. 

I  had  requested  the  alquilador  to  call  me  the  next 
z,  morning  at  three  o'clock ;  he,  however,  did  not  make  his 
appearance  till  five,  having,  I  suppose,  overslept  himself, 
which  was  indeed  my  own  case.  I  arose  in  a  hurry, 
dressed,  put  a  few  things  in  a  bag,  not  forgetting  the 
Testament  which  I  had  resolved  to  present  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Finisterra.  I  then  sallied  forth,  and  saw  my 
friend  the  alquilador,  who  was  holding  by  the  bridle  the 
pony  or  jaca  which  was  destined  to  carry  me  in  my 
expedition.  It  was  a  beautiful  little  animal,  apparently 
strong  and  full  of  life,  without  one  single  white  hair  in 
its  whole  body,  which  was  black  as  the  plumage  of  the 
crow. 

u        Behind  it  stood  a  strange-looking  figure  of  the  biped 
species,  to  whom,  however,  «t  the  moment,  I  paid  little 
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fl^ttentlon,  but  of  whom  I  shall  have  plenty  to  8ay  i»  the 

Having  ask^d  the  horse-lender  whetlicr  I.o  was  ready 
to  proceed  and  being  answered  in  the  affinnative.  I  bade 
adieu  to  Antonio,  and  putting  the  pony  in  motion,  we 
hastened  out  of  the  town,  taking  at  first  the  road  which 
loads  towards  Santiago.     Observing  that  the  figure  which 
I  have  previously  alluded  to  was  following  close  at  our 
heels.  I  asked  the  aK,uila.lor  who  it  was.  and  the  reason 
of  Its  following  us;  to  which  he  replied  that  it  was  a 
servant  of  his.  who  would  proceed  a  little  way  with  us 
and  then  return.     So  on  we  went  at  a  rapid  rat^till  we 
were  withm  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Esc  avitud.  a  little  beyond  which  he  had  informed  me 
that  we  should  have  to  turn  off  from  the  high  road ;  but 
here  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  in  a  moment  we 
were  all  at  a  standstill.     I  questioned  the  guide  as  to 
the  reason  of  this,  but  received  no  answer.     The  fellow's 
eyes  were  directed  to  the  ground,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
counting  with  the  mos.  intense  solicitude  the  prints  of 
the  hoofs  of  the  oxen,  mules,  and  horses  in  the  dust  of 
the  road.     I  repeated  my  demand  in  a  louder  voice; 
when,  after  a  considerable  pause,  he  somewhat  elevated 
his  eyes,  without,  however,  looking  me  in  the  face,  and 
said  that  he  believed  that  I  entertained  the  idea  that  he 
himself  was  to  guide  me  to  Finisterra,  which,  if  I  did  he 
was  very  sorry  for,  the  thing  being  quite  impossible,  aa 
he  wa«  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  way,  and,  moreover, 
incapable  of  performing  such  a  journey  over  rough  and  ' 
difficult  ground,  as  he  was  no  longer  che  man  he  had 
been,  and  over  and  above  all  that,  he  was  engaged  that 
day  to  accompany  a  gentleman  to  Pontevedra,  who  was 
at  that  moment  expecting  Iiim.    « But,"  continued  he, 
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"an  I  am  alwayn  do.sirouM  of  lj«»havin}^  like  a  calmllcro  to 
ovcrylxxly,  I  Imvo  Ukuii  ineaHuiX'S  to  pn-veiit  your  Inking 
diwippointe<l.  TIuh  person,"  pointing?  to  the  ti|;ui-e,  "I 
havo  eiigay«-(l  to  accoiupauy  you.  He  in  a  inowt  trust- 
worthy iMjrson,  ami  is  well  ac<|uainted  with  the  route  to 
FiiiiHterm,  havitig  been  thither  several  times  with  this 
very  jaca  on  which  you  are  mounted.  He  will,  besides, 
be  an  ajjreeablo  companion  to  you  on  the  way,  as  he 
speaks  French  and  English  very  well,  and  has  been  all 
over  the  world."  The  fellow  ceased  speakinj;  at  last; 
and  I  was  so  struck  with  his  craft,  impudence,  and 
villainy,  tliat  sonie  time  elapsed  before  I  could  find  an 
answer.  I  then  reproaQhed  him  in  the  bitterest  terms 
for  his  breach  of  promise,  and  said  that  I  was  much 
tempted  to  return  to  the  town  instantly,  complain  of 
him  to  the  alcalde,  and  have  him  punished  at  any  expense. 
To  which  he  replied,  "Sir  cavalier,  by  so  doing  you  will 
be  nothing  nearer  Finisterra,  to  which  you  seem  so  eager 
to  get.  Take  my  advice,  spur  on  the  jaca,  for  you  see  it 
is  getting  late,  and  it  is  twelve  long  leagues  from  hence 
to  Corcuvion,  where  you  must  pass  the  night ;  and  from 
thence  to  Finisterra  is  no  trifle.  As  for  the  man,  no 
tenga  usted  cuidao,  he  is  the  best  guide  in  all  Galicia, 
speaks  English  and  French,  and  will  bear  you  pleasant 
company." 

By  this  time  I  had  reflected  that  by  returning  to 
Padron  I  should  indeed  be*  only  wasting  time,  and  that 
by  endeavouring  to  have  the  fellow  punished,  no  benefit 
would  accrue  to  me;  moreover,  as  he  seemed  to  be  a 
scoundrel  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  I  might  as  well 
proceed  in  the  company  of  any  person  as  in  his.  I 
therefore  signified  my  intention  of  proceeding,  and  told 
him  to  go  back  in  the  Lord's  name,  and  repent  of  his 
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sins.     But  havinj,'  /sjained  one  point,  he  thoii^Mit  ho  hiid 
bent  attempt  another;  ho  placing-  hiiMs.lf  alK)iit  n  yanl 
before  the  jaca.ho  said  that  the  price  which  I  had  agreed 
to  pay  him  for  the  loan  of  his  horse  (whicJi,  by  the  by, 
was  the  full  sum  he  had  demanded)  was  by  no  meaiiH 
sufficient,  and  that  before  I  pnxjee.led  I  must  protrn'^e 
him  two  dollars  more,  addinj,' that  he  wjis  either  drunk 
or  mad  when  he  had  made  such  a  bar;;ain.     I  was  now 
thoroughly  incensed,  and.  without  a  moment's  rellection. 
spurred  the  jaca,  which  flung  him  down  in  the  dust, 
and  iMtssed  over  Iutu.     Looking  back  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards,  I  saw  him  standing  in  the  same  place, 
his  hat  on  the  ground,  gazing  after  us,  antl  crossing 
himself  most  devoutly.     His  servant,  or   whatever  he 
was,  far  from  offering  any  assistance  to  his  principal,  no 
sooner  saw  the  jaca  in  motion  than  he  ran  on  by  its  side, 
without  word  or  comment,  farther  than  striking  himself 
.lustily  on  the  thigh  with  his  right  palm.     We  soon  passed 
the  Esclavitud,  and  presently  afterwards  turned  to  the 
left  into  a  stony  broken  path  leading  to  fields  of  maize. 
We  passed  by  several  farmhouses,  and  at  last  arrived  at 
a  dingle,  the  sides  of  which  were  plentifully  overgrown 
with  dwarf  oaks,  and  which  slanted  down  to  a  small 
dark  river  shaded  with  trees,  which  we  crossed  by  a 
rude  bridge.     By  this  time  I  had  had  sufficient  time  to 
scan  my  odd  companion  from  head  to  foot.     His  utmost 
height,  had  he  made  the  most  of  himself,  might  perhaps 
have  amounted  to  five  feet  one  inch;  but  he  seemed 
somewhat  inclined   to  stoop.     Nature  had   gifted  him 
with  an  immense  head,  and   placed  it  clean  upon  his 
shoulders,  for  amongst  the  items  of  his  composition  it  did 
not  appear  that  a  neck  had  been  included.     Arms  long 
and  brawny  swung  at  his  sides,  and  the  whole  of  hia 
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frame  was  as  strong  built  and  ponerfui  as  a  wrestler's; 
his  body  was  supported  by  a  pair  of  short  but  very 
nimble  legs.     His  face  was  very  long,  and  would  have 
borne  some  slight  resemblance  to  a  liurnan  countenance 
had  the  nose  been  more  visible,  for  its  place  seemed  to 
have  been  entirely  occupied  by  a  wry  mouth  and  large 
stanng  eyes.     His  dress  consisted  of  three  articles:  an 
old  and  tattered  hat  of  the  Portuguese  kind,  broad  at 
the  crown  and  narrow  at  the  eaves,  something  which 
appeared  to  be  a  shirt,  and  dirty  canvas  trousers.     Will- 
ing to  enter  into  conversation  with  hi.^    and  remem- 
bering that   the  alquilador  had  informed  me  that  he 
spoke  languages,  I  aaked  him,  in  English,  if  he  had 
always  acted  in  the  capacity  of  guide.     Whereupon  he 
turned  his  eyes  with  a  singular  expression  upon  my  face 
gave  a  loud  laugh,  a  long  leap,  and  clapped  his  hands 
thnce  above  his  head.     Perceiving  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand me,  I  repeated  my  demand  in  French,  and  was 
again  answered  by  the  laugh,  leap,  and  clapping.    At 
last  he  said  in  broken  Spanish,  "Master  mine,  speak 
Spanish  in  God's  name,  and  I  can  understand  you  and 
still  better  if  you  speak  Gallegan,  but  I  can  promise  no 
more.    I  heard  what  the  alquilador  told  you.  but  he  is 
the  greatest  embustero  in  the  whole  land,  and  deceived 
you  then  as  he  did  when  he  promised  to  accompany  you. 
I  serve  him  for  my  sins;  but  it  was  an  evil  hour  when  I 
left  the  deep  sea  and  turned  guide."     He  then  informed 
me  that  he  was  a  native  of  Padron,  and  a  mariner  by 
profession,  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
the  Spanish  navy,  in  which  service  he  had  visited  Cuba 
and  many  parts  of  the  Spanish  Americas,  adding,  "  When 
my  master  told  you  that  I  should  bear  you  pleasant 
company  by  the  way,  it  was  the  only  word  of  truth  that 
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has  come  from  his  mouth  for  a  month  ;  and  lon.r  before 
you  reach  Finisterra  you  will  have  rejoiced   that  the 
servant,  and  not  the  master,  went  with  you :  he  is  dull 
and  heavy,  but  I  am  what  you  see."     He  then  gave  two 
-X       or  three  first-rate  sumiiiWsets,  again  laughed  loudly  and 
clapped  his  hands.     "  You  would  scarcely  think."  he  con- 
tinued. "  that  I  drove  that  little  pony  yesterday  heavily 
laden  all  the  way  from  Corufia.     Wc  arrived  at  Padron 
at  two  o'clock  this  morning;  but  we  are  nevertheles.s 
both  willing  and  able  to  undertake  a  fresh  journey.     No 
tenga  usted  cuidao,  as  my  master  said,  no  one   ever 
complains  of  that  pony  or  of  me."    In  this  kind  of  dis- 
course we  proceeded  a  considerable  way  through  a  very 
picturesque  country,  until  we  reached  a  beautiful  village 
at  the  skirt  of  a  mountain.     "This  village,"  said  my 
guide   « is  called  Los  Angeles,  because  its  church  waa 
.  built  long  sine  3  by  the  angels ;  they  placed  a  beam  of 
gold  beneath  it.  which  they  brought  down  from  heaven, 
and  which  was  once  a  rafter  of  God's  own  house     It 
runs  all  the  way  under  the  ground  from  hence  to  the 
cathedral  of  Compostella." 

Passing  through  the  village,  which  he  likewise  informed 
me  possessed  baths,  and  was  much  visited  by  the  people 
of  Santiago,  we  shaped  our  course  to  the  north-west,  and 
by  so  doing  doubled  a  mountain  which  rose  majestically 
over  our  heads,  its  top  crowned  with  bare  and  broken 
rocks,  whilst  or  our  right,  on  the  other  side  of  a  spacious 
valley,  was  a  high  range,  connected  with  the  mountains 
to  the  northward  of  St  James.     On  the  summit  of  this 
range  rose    high  embattled   towers,  which   my  guide 
informed  me  were  those  of  Altamira,  an  ancient  and 
ruined  caatle,  formerly  the  principal  residence  in  this 
province  of  the  counts  of  that  name.    Turning  now  due 
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west,  we  were  soon  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  and  rugged 
pass,  which  led  to  more  elevated  regions.  The  ascent 
cost  us  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  were  such,  that  I  more  than  once  congratulated 
myself  on  having  left  my  own  horses  behind,  and  being 
mounted  on  the  gallant  little  pony  which,  accustomed 
to  such  paths,  scrambled  bravely  forward,  and  eventually 
brought  us  in  safety  to  the  top  of  the  ascent. 

Here  W£  entered  a  Gallegan  cabin,  or  choza,  for  the 

purpose  of  refreshing  the  animal  and  ourselves.    The 

quadruped  ate  some  maize,  whilst  we  two  bipeds  regaled 

ourselves  on  some  broa  and  aguardiente,  which  a  woman 

whom  we  found  in  the  hut  placed  before*  us.     I  walked 

out  for  a  few  minutes  to  observe  the  aspect  of  the 

country,  and  on  my  return  found  my  guide  fast  asleep 

on  the  bench  where  I  had  left  him.     He  sat  bolt  upright, 

his  back  supported  against  the  wall,  and  his  legs  pendu-, 

lous,  within  three  inches  of  the  ground,  being  too  short 

to  reach  it.     I  remained  gazing  upon  him  for  at  least 

five  minutes,  whilst  he  enjoyed  slumbers  seemingly  as 

quiet  and  profound  as  those  of  death  itself.     His  face 

brought  powerfully  to  my  mind  some  of  those  uncouth 

visages  of  saints  and  abbots  which  are  occasionally  seen 

in  the  niches  of  the  walls  of  ruined  convents.     There 

was  not  the  slightest  gleam  of  vitality  in  his  countenance, 

which  for  colour  and  rigidity  might  have  been  of  stone, 

and  which  was  as  rude  and  battered  as  one  of  the  stone 

heads  at   Icolmkill,  which   have  braved   the  winds  of 

twelve  hundred  years.     I  continued  gazing  on  his  face 

till  I  became  almost  alarmed,  concluding  that  life  might 

have  departed  from  its  harassed  and  fatigued  tenement. 

On  my  shaking  him  rather  roughly  by  the  shoulder  he 

slowly  awoke,  opening  his  eyes  with  a  stare,  and  then 
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cloemg  them  apa    For  a  few  momente  he  wa,  evidently 
unconscious  of  where  he  was.    On  n,y  shouting  to  him 
however,  and  mquiring  whether  he  intended  to  sleep  2 
day  instead  of  conducting  me  to  Finisterra.  he  dmpp^ 

tZ  '"^.'^•.™f''^d  "P  h-  hat.  which  lay  o/?^ 
tabk    and  instantly  ran  out  of  the  door,  exclaiming! 

lead  you  to  tmisterra  in  no  time."    I  looked  after  him 
and  perceived  that  he  was  hurrying  at  a  considerabTe 

^° ;''  ?T"r  '",  f  *  ""  '"^  '""•erto  been 
proceed  ng.       Stop,    said  I.  "  stop !  will  you  leave  me 

here  with  the  pony?      Stop,  we  have  not  ITd  the 
reckoning    Stop!"    He,  however,  never  turned  Ws  head 

The  pony,  which  was  tied  to  a  crib  at  one  end  of  the 
erect  its  tail  and  mane  m  a  most  singular  manner      It 

'  whetir        °  T"!:*  """"    "  ^o"""' ■"  I  ^claimed! 
where  are  you,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? » 

But  the  hostess  had  likewise  disappea4a»I  tho  1^  T 
ran  about  the  choza,  shouting  myself  hoa;,e,  no  answer 
was  returned.  The  pony  still  continued  to  screamTnd 
to  stmin  at  the  halter  more  violently  than  eve"  Am  I 
beset  with  lunatics  ?  ■'  1  cried,  and  flinging  down  a  pesTta 
Tuc^^'^he  b>  "°.'T'  ""^  '"'"*''  •«"»  attempted  U>^^ 

t7r  I  fo 'nd  r"*  "'  *'"  """■""•     '''"-■  how. 

ever,  I  found  impossible  to  effect.     Released  from  the 

halter,  the  pony  made  at  once  for  the  door,  in  spl  of 

all  the  efforto  which  I  could  make  to  detain  it.    "If  yon 

abandon  me,"  said  I,  « I  am  in  a  pretty  situation ;  but 

there  is  a  remedy  for  everything!"  with  which  ^ords 

I  sprang  uito  the  saddle,  and  in  a  moment  mo.  e  The 
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creature  was  bearing  me  at  a  rapid  gallop  in  thp  direc- 
tion.  as  I  supposed,  of  Finisterra.     My  position,  howevw 
diverting  to  the  reader,  was  rather  critical  to  myself.     I 
was  on  the  back  of  a  spirited  animal,  over  which  I  had 
no  control,  dashing  along  a  dangerous  and  unknown 
path.     I  could  not  discover  the  slightest  vestige  of  my 
guide,  nor  did  I  pass  any  one  from  whom  I  could  derive 
any  information.     Indeed,  the  speed  of  the  animal  was 
so  great,  that  even  in  the  event  of  my  meeting  or  over- 
taking a  passenger,  I  could   scarcely  have  hoped   tc 
exchange  a  word  with  him.     « Is  the  pony  trained  to  this 
work  ?"  said  I  mentally.     "Is  he  carrying  me  to  some 
den  of  banditti,  where  my  throat  will  be  cut,  or  does  he 
follow  his  master  by  instinct  ? "    Both  of  these  suspicions 
I,  however,  soon  abandoned ;  the  pony's  speed  relaxed 
he  appeared  to  have  lost  the  road.     He  looked  about 
uneasily;  at  last,  coming  to  a  sandy  spot,  he  put  his 
nostrils  to  the  ground,  and  then  suddenly  flung  himself 
down,  and  wallowed  in  true  pony  fashion.     I  was  not 
huri;,  and  instantly  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to 
slip  the  bit.  into  his  mouth,  which  previously  had  been 
dangling  beneath  his  neck ;  I  then  remounted  in  quest 
of  the  road. 

This  I  soon  found,  and  continued  my  way  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  path  lay  over  a  moor,  patched  with 
heath  and  furze,  and  here  and  there  strewn  with  large 
stones,  or  rather  rocks.  The  sun  had  risen  high  in  the 
firmament,  and  burned  fiercely.  I  passed  several  people, 
men  and  women,  who  gazed  at  me  with  surprise,  wonder- 
ing, probably,  what  a  person  of  my  appearance  could  be 
about  without  a  guide  in  so  strange  a  place.  I  inquired 
of  two  females  whom  I  met  whether  they  liad  seen  my 
guide ;  but  they  either  did  not  or  would  not  understand 
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me,  and  exchanging  a  few  words  with  each  other,  in 
one  of  the  hundred  dialects  of  the  Gallegan.  parsed  on. 
Having  crossed  the  moor,  I  came  rather  abruptly  upon  a 
convent  overhanging  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  brawled  a  rapid  stream. 

It  waa  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  spot:  the  sides  of 
the  ravine  were  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  tall,  black  hill  uplifted  itself.     The  edifice 
was  large,  and  apparently  deserted.     Passing  by  it   I 
presently  reached  a  small   village,  aa  deserted,  to  ku 
appearance,  aa  the  convent,  for  I  saw  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual, nor  so  much  as  a  dog  to  welcome  me  with  his 
bark.     I  proceeded,  however,  until  I  reached  a  fountain 
the  waters  of  which  gushed  from  a  stone  pillar  into  a 
trough.     Seated  upon  this  last,  his  arms  folded,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  neighbouring  mountain,  I  beheld  a 
figure  which  still   frequently  recurs  to  my  thoughts 
especially  when  asleep  and  oppressed  by  the  nightmare! 
Ihis  figure  was  my  runaway  guide. 

Myself.-Good.    day    to    you.    my    gentleman.      The    ^ 
weather  is  hot.  and  yonder  water  app    rs  delicioua     I    ) ! 
am  almost  tempted  to  dismount  and  regale  myself  with 
a  slight  draught. 

Guide.— Yonr  worship  can  do  no  better.    The  day  is, 
as  you  say,  hot ;  you  can  do  no  better  than  drink  a  little    1  ^ 
of  this  water.     I  have  myself  just  drunk.     I  would  not 
however,  advise  you  to  give  that  pony  any;  it  appears' 
heated  and  blown. 

Myself.— It  may  well  be  so. .  I  have  been  galloping  at 
least  two  leagues  in  pursuit  of  a  fellow  who  en^ac^  to     '  -^ 
guide  me  to  Finisterra,  but  who  deserted  me  in"  a"*  most       ^ 
singular  manner,  so  much  so.  that  I  almost  believe  him 
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to  be  a  thief,  and  no  true  man.     You  do  not  happen  to 
have  seen  him  ?  v 

Guide. — What  kind  of  a  man  might  he  be  ? 

Myself. — A  short,  thick  fellow,  very  much  like  your- 
self, with  a  hump  upon  his  back,  and,  excuse  me,  of  a 
very  ill-favoured  countenance. 

Chiide. — Ha,  ha!  I  know  him.  He  ran  with  me  to 
this  fountain,  where  he  has  just  left  me.  That  man,  sir 
cavalier,  is  no  thief.  If  he  is  anything  at  all,  he  is  a 
Nuveiro, — a  fellow  who  rides  upon  the  clouds,  and  is 
occasionally  whisked  away  by  a  gust  of  wind.  Should 
you  ever  travel  with  that  man  again,  never  allow  him 
more  than  one  glass  of  anise  at  a  time,  or  he  will  infallibly 
mount  into  the  clouds  and  leave  you,  and  then  he  will 
ride  and  run  till  he  comes  to  a  water  brook,  or  knocks 
his  head  against  a  fountain— then  one  draught,  and  he 
is  himself  again.  So  you  are  going  to  Finisterra,  sir 
cavalier  ?  Now,  it  is  singular  enough,  that  a  cavalier 
much  of  your  appearance  engaged  me  to  conduct  him 
there  this  morning;  I  however  lost  him  on  the  way.  So 
it  appears  to  me  our  best  plan  to  travel  together  until 
you  find  your  own  guide  and  I  find  my  own  master. 

It  might  be  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that 
we  reached  a  long  and  ruinous  bridge,  seemingly  of  great 
antiquity,  and  which,  as  I  was  informed  by  my  guide, 
was  called  the  bridge  of  Don  Alonzo.  It  crossed  a 
species  of  creek,  or  rather  frith,  for  the  sea  was  at  no 
considerable  distance,  and  the  small  town  of  Noyo  lay 
at  our  right.  "When  we  have  crossed  that  bridge, 
captain,"  said  my  guide,  "we  shall  be  in  an  unknown 
country,  for  I  have  never  been  farther  than  Noyo, 
and  as  for  Finisterra,  so  far  from  having  been  there,  1 
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never  heard  of  such  a  place ;  and  though  I  have  Inquired 
of  two  or  three  people  since  we  have  been  upon  this 
expedition,  they  know  as  little  about  it  as  I  do.     Taking 
all  things,  however,  into  consideration,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  push  forward  to' 
Corcuvion.  which  is  five  mad  leagues  from  hence,  and 
which  we  may  perhaps  reach  ere  nightfall,  if  we  can 
find  the  way  or  get  any  one  to  direct  us;  for,  as  I  told 
you  before,  I  know  nothing  about  it."    «  To  fine  hands 
have  I  confided  myself,"  said  I ;  "  however,  we  had  best, 
as  you  say.  push  forward  to  Corcuvion,  where,  perad ven- 
ture, we  may  hear  something  of  Finisterra.  and  find  a 
guide  to  conduct  us."     Whereupon  with  a  hop,  skip,  and 
a  jump,  he  again  set  forward  at  a  rapid  pace,  stopping 
occasionally  at  a  choza,  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of 
making  inquiries,  though  I  understood  scarcely  anything 
of  the  jargon  in  which  he  addressed  the  people,  and  in 
which  they  answered  him. 

We  were  soon  in  an  extremely  wild  and  hilly  country, 
scrambling  up  and  down  ravines,  wading  brooks,  and 
scratching  our  hands  and  faces  with  brambles,  on  which 
grew  a  plentiful  crop  of  wild  mulberries,  to  gather  some 
of  which  we  occasionally  made  a  stop.    Owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  way  we  made  no  great  progress.     The 
pony  followed  close  at  the  back  of  the  guide,  so  near, 
indeed,  that  its  nose  almost  touched  his  shoulder.     The' 
country  grew  wilder  and  wilder,  and  since  we  had  passed 
a  water-mill,  we  had  lost  all  trace  of  human  habitation 
The  mill  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  shaded  by  large 
trees,  and  its  wheels  were  turning  with  a  dismal  and 
monotonous  noise.     "  Do  you  think  we  shaU  reach  Cor- 
cuvion to-night?"  said  I  to  the  guide,  as  we  emei^ 
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from  this  valley  to  a  savage  moor,  which  appeared  of 
almost  boundless  extent. 

Guide.— I  do  not,  I  do  not.  We  shall  in  no  manner 
reach  Corcuvion  to-night,  and  I  by  no  means  like  the 
appearance  of  this  moor.  The  sun  is  rapidly  sinking, 
and  then,  if  there  come  on  a  haze,  we  shall  meet  the 
Estad^a. 

Myself.— Wh&t  do  you  mean  by  the  Estad^a  ? 
Guide.— WhAt  do  I  moan  by  the  Estadda  ?    My  master 
aaks  me  what  I  mean  by  the  Estadinha.*     I  have  met  the 
Estadinha  but  once,  and  it  was  upon  a  moor  something 
like  this.     I  was  in  company  with  several  women,  and  a 
thick  haze  came  on,  and  suddenly  a  thousand  lights  shone 
above  our  heads  rn  the  haze,  and  there  was  a  wild  cry, 
and  the  women  fell  to  the  ground  screaming,  Estad^a ! 
\         Estadda!  and  I  myself  fell  to  the  ground  crying  out, 
Estadinha!    The  Estad^a  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
which  ride  upon  the  haze,  bearing  candles  in  their  hands. 
I  tell  you  frankly,  my  master,  that  if  we  meet  the 
assembly  of  the  souls.  I  shall  leave  you  at  once,  and  then 
I  shall  run  and  run  till  I  drown  myself  in  the  sea,  some- 
where about  Mnros.     We  shall  not  reach  Corcuvion  this 
night;  my  only  hope  is  that  we  may  find  some  choza 
upon  these  moors,  where  we  may  hide  our  heads  from 
the  Estadinha. 

The  night  overtook  us  ere  we  had  traversed  the  moor; 
there  was,  however,  no  haze,  to  the  great  joy  of  my 
guide,  and  a  corner  of  the  moon  partially  illumined  our 
steps.  Our  situation,  however,  was  dreary  enough :  we 
were  upon  the  wildest  heath  of  the  wildest  province  of 

•  Inh^,  when  affixed  to  words,  serves  as  a  diminutive.     It  is  much  in 
nae  amongst  the  Gallegans. 
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Spain,  ignorane  of  our  way,  and  directing  our  course  we 
scarcely  knew  wnifcher.  for  my  guide  repeatedly  declared 
to  me,  that  he  dio  not  believe  that  such  a  place  as  Finis- 
terra  existed,  or  if  .t  did  exist,  it  was  some  bleak  moun- 
tain pointed  out  in  a  map.     When  I  reflected  on  the 
character  of  this  gu.de,  I  derived  but  little  comfort  or 
encouragement:  he  vas  at  best  evidently  half-witted, 
and  was  by  his  own  tw)nfession  occasionally  seized  with 
paroxysms  which  diffe.ed  from  madness  in  no  essontiar 
respect;   his  wild  escapade   in   the  morning  of  nearly 
three  leagues,  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  lastly 
his  superstitious  and  frantic  fears  of  meeting  the  souls 
of  the  dead  upon  this  heath,  in  which  event  he  intended, 
as  he  himself  said,  to  desert  me  and  make  for  the  sea,' 
operated  rather  powerfully  upon  my  nervea    I  likewise 
considered  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  we  might  be 
in  the  route  neither  of  Finisterra  nor  Corcuvion,  and  I 
therefore  determined  to  enter  the  first  cabin  at  which 
we  should  arrive,  in  preference  to  running  the  risk  of 
breaking  our  necks  by  tumbling  down  some  pit  or  preci- 
pice.   No  cabin,  however,  appeared  in  sight;  the  moor 
seemed  interminable,  and   we  wandered   on  until   the 
moon  disappeared,  and   we  were  left  in  almost  total 
darkness. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  ascent,  up 
which  a  rough  and  broken  pathway  appeared  to  lead. 
"Can  this  be  our  way?"  said  I  to  the  guide. 

"  There  appears  to  be  no  other  for  us,  captain,"  replied 
the  man ;  "  let  us  ascend  it  by  all  means,  and  when  we 
are  at  the  top,  if  the  sea  be  in  the  neighbourhood  we 
shall  see  it" 
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I  then  dismounted,  for  to  ride  up  such  a  pass  in  such 
darkness  would  have  been  madness.     We  clambered  up 
in  a  line,  first  the  guide,  next  the  pony,  with  his  nose 
as  usual  on  his  master's  shoulder,  of  whom  he  seemed 
passionately  fond,  and  I  bringing  up  the  rear,  with  my 
left  hand  grasping  the  animal's  tail.     We  had  many  a 
stumble,  and  more  than  one  fall :  once,  indeed,  we  were 
all  rolling  down  the  side  of  the  hill  together.     In  about 
•  twenty  minutes  we  reached   the  summit,  and   looked 
around  us,  but  no  sea  was  visible :  a  black  moor,  indis- 
tinctly seen,  seemed  to  spread  on  every  side. 

"  We  shall   have  to  take  up  our  quarters  here  till 
morning,"  said  I. 

Suddenly  my  guide  seized  me  by  the  hand.  *'  There 
is  Idme,  Senhor."  said  he,  "there  is  Mme."  I  looked  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  and,  after  straining 
my  eyes  for  some  time,  imagined  that  I  perceived,  f/u 
below  and  at  some  distance,  a  faint  glow.  "That  is 
Ifime,"  shouted  the  guide,  "and  it  proceeds  from  the 
chimney  of  a  choza." 

On  descending  the  eminence,  we  roamed  about  for  a 
considerable  time,  until  we  at  last  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  about  six  or  eight  black  huts.  "  Knock  at  the 
door  of  one  of  these,"  said  I  to  the  guide,  "and  inquire 
of  the  people  whether  they  can  shelter  us  for  the  night." 
He  did  so,  and  a  man  presently  made  his  appearance, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  lighted  firebrand. 

"  Can  you  shelter  a  Cavalheiro  from  the  night  and  the 
Estad^a  ?  "said  my  guide 

"From  both,  I  thank  God,"  said  the  man.  who  was  an 
athletic  figure,  without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  who 
upon  the  whole,  put  me  much  in  mind  of  a  Munster 
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peasant  from  the  l)og8.     "  Pray  enter,  gentlemen,  we  can 
accommodate  you  both  and  your  cuvulgadura  besides." 

We  entered  the  choza,  whicli  consisteil  of  three  com- 
partments; in  the  first  we  found  straw,  in  tl>e  second 
cattle  and  ponies,  and  in  the  thii-d  the  family,  consisting 
of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  man  who  admitted  us, 
and  his  wife  and  children. 

"  You  are  a  Catalan,  sir  cavalier,  and  are  going  to  your 
countrymen  at   Corcuvion,'  said   the  mun  in  tolerable 
Spanish.     "  Ah.  you  are  brave  people,  you  Catalans,  and 
fine  establishments  you   have  on  the  Gallegan  shores; 
pity  that  you  take  all  the  money  out  of  the  country." 
Now,  under  all  circumstances,  I  luid  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  pass  for  a  Catalan;  and  I  rather  rejoiced 
that  these  wild  people  should  suppose  that  I  hza  powerful 
friends  and  countrymen  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were, 
perhaps,  expecting  me.     I  therefore  favoured  their  mis- 
take, and  began  with  a  harsh  Catalan  accent  to  talk  of 
the  fish  of  Galicia,  and  the  liigh  duties  on  salt.    The  eye 
of  my  guide  was  upon  me  for  an  instant,  with  a  singular 
expression,  half-serious,  half-droll  ;    he,  however,  said 
nothing,  but  slapped  his  thigh   as  usual,  and  with  a 
spring  nearly  touched  the  roof  of  the   cabin  with  his 
grotesque  head.     Upon   inquiry,  I  discovered  that  we 
were  still  two  long  leagues  distant  from  Corcuvion,  and 
that  the  road  lay  over  moor  and  hill,  and  was  hard  to 
find.     Our  host  now  demanded  whether  we  were  hungry, 
and  upon  being  answered  in  the  afiirmative,  produced 
about  a  dozen  eggs  and  some  bacon.     Whilst  our  supper 
was  cooking,  a  long  conversation  ensued  between  my 
guide  and  the  family,  but  as  it  was  carried  on  in  Gallegan, 
I  tried  in  vain  to  understand  it    I  believe,  however,  that 
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it  principally  related  to  witches  nnd  witchcraft,  aa  the 
EHtrtdda  was  fre<jueiitly  uientioned.  Aftor  Huppcr  I 
demanded  where  I  could  rcHt:  whereupon  the  host 
pointed  to  a  trap-door  in  the  roof,  saying  that  above 
there  was  a  loft  where  I  could  sleep  by  myself,  and  have 
clean  straw.  For  curiosity's  sake,  I  asked  whether  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  bed  in  the  cabin. 

"No."  replied  the  man;  "nor  nearer  than  Corcuvion. 
I  never  entered  one  in  my  life,  nor  any  one  of  my 
family :  we  sleep  around  the  hearth,  or  among  the  straw 
witli  the  cattle." 

I  was  too  old  a  traveller  to  complain,  but  forthwith 
ascended  by  a  ladder  into  a  species  of  loft,  tolerably 
large  and  nearly  empty,  where  I  placed  my  cloak  beneath 
my  head,  and  lay  down  on  the  boards,  which  I  preferred 
to  the  straw  for  more  reasons  than  one.  I  heard  the 
people  below  talking  in  Gallegan  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  could  see  the  gleams  of  the  fire  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  floor.  The  voices,  however,  gradually  died 
away,  the  fire  sank  low  and  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinguished. I  dozed,  started,  dozed  again,  and  dropped 
finally  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  I  was  only 
aroused  by  the  crowing  of  the  second  cock. 

It  wa«  a  beautiful  autumnal  morning  when  we  left 
the  choza  and  puraued  our  way  to  Corcuvion.  I  satisfied 
our  hast  by  presenting  him  with  a  couple  of  pesetas,  and 
he  requested  aa  a  favour,  that  if  on  our  return  we  passed 
that  way,  and  were  overtaken  by  the  night,  we  would 
again  take  up  our  abode  beneath  his  roof.  This  I  prom- 
ised, at  the  same  time  detennining  to  do  my  best  to 
guard  against  the  contingency ;  as  sleepifjg  in  the  loft 
of  a  Gallegan  hut,  though  preferable  to  passing  the  night 
on  a  moor  or  mountain,  is  anything  but  desirable. 
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about  „„  hour  we  obtained  a  view  of  t,.„  ....  a..dlLt^ 
by  a  lad,  whom  we  found  on  tl.e  moor  o„,ployed  ir 
tending  a  few  miserable  «hee,,,  we  bent  our  ZZ  to 
the  north-west,  and  at  length  ..ached  the  bn>wTa^ 
eminence,  where  wo  ntoppe,!  for  son.e  tin.e  to  «urvey  the 
prospect  which  opened  before  us.  ^ 

It  w«B  not  without  reason  that  the  Latins  cave  the 

exact,,  at  such  a  place  as  in  my  boyhood  I  had  pictured' 
to  myself  as  the  tonnin.tion  of  the  world,  beyond  wh^' 
there  was  a  w.M  sea,  or  abyss,  or  chaos.     I  now  saw  C 
before  me  an  immense  ocean,  and  below  me  a  lone  and 

m  the  whole  world  there  is  no  bolder  coast  than  the 
Gallegan  shore,  from  the  debouchement  of  the  Minho  to 
Cape  Finisterra.  It  consists  of  a  granite  wall  of  savage 
mountams,  for  the  most  part  serrated  at  the  top,  an^ 
Mcas-onally  bmlcen,  where  bays  and  firths  like  thclse  of 

ills'  "^hesT      "Ji^'r"'"*'  ™""'"S  <"«'?  '"t"  ««> 

depth,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  shelter  the  navies  of 
the  proudest  maritime  nations. 

There  is  an  air  of  stem  and  savage  grandeur  in  every- 
thmg  around,  which  strongly  captivates  the  imagination 
Th.,  savage  coast  is  the  first  glimpse  of  Spain  which  the 
voyager  from  the  north  catches,  or  he  who  has  ploughed 
h.s  way  acr««  the  wide  Atlantic;  an'  well  doe,  it  Lm 
to  realize  all  Ins  visions  of  this  strange  land.  «  Yes  "  he 
exdaims  "this  is  indeed  Spain-stem,  flinty  Spain- 
land  emblematic  of  those  spirits  to  which  she  has  given 
birth.    From  what  land  but  that  before  me  could  have 
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proceeded  those  portentous  beings  who  astounded  the 

Old  World  and  filled  the  New  with  horror  and  blooil : 

Alba  and   Philip,   Cortez  and   Pizarro :    stern  colossal 

spectres  looming  through  the  gloom  of  bygone  years, 

like  yonder  granite  mountains  through  the  haze,  upon 

the  eye  of  the  mariner.     Yes,  yonder  is  indeed  Spain; 

flinty,  indomitable  Spain ;  land  emblematic  of  its  sons ! " 

As  for  myself,  when  I  viewed  that  wide  ocean  and  its 

savage  shore,  I  cried,  "Such  is  the  grave,  and  such  are 

its  terrific  sides;  those  moors  and  wilds,  over  which  I 

have  passed,  are  the  rough  and  dreary  journey  of  life. 

Cheered  with  hope,  we  struggle  along  through  all  the 

1  diflSculties  of  moor,  bog.  and  mountain,  to  arrive  at— 

/  what/    The  grave  and  its  dreary  sides.     Oh,  may  hope 

/  not  desert  us  in  the  last  hour :  hope  in  the  Redeemer 

/  and  in  God  ! " 

/        We  descended  from  the  eminence,  and  again  lost  sight 
of  the  sea  amidst  ravines  and  dingles,  amongst  which 
patches  of  pine  were  occasionally  seen.     Continuing  to  * 
descend,  we  at  last  came,  not  to  the  sea,  but  to  the 
extremity  of  a  long  narrow  firth,  where  stood  a  village 
or  hamlet ;   whilst  at  a  small  distance,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  firth,  appeared  one  considerably  larger,  which 
was  indeed  almost  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  town 
This  last  was  Corcuvion ;  the  first,  if  I  forget  not  was 
caded  Ria  de  Silla.     We  hastened  on  to  Corcuvion,  where 
I  bade  my  guide  make  inquiries  respecting  Pinisterra. 
He    entered    the    door   of   a    wine-house,   from    which 
proceeded   much   noise  and  vociferation,  and  presently 
returned,  informing  me  that  the  village  of  Finisterra 
was  distant  about  a  league  and  a  half.     A  man,  evidently 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  followed  him  to  the  door     "  Are 
you  bound  for  Finisterra,  Cavalaeiros  ? "  he  shouted 
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"Yes.  my  friend,"  I  replied,  "  we  are  going  thither." 

r/i^T  f"  ^?  ^""'"^  ^'"'''"^^  *  fl^k  of  drunkards 
(fato  de  bcrrachosj,"  he  answered.  "Take  care  that 
they  do  not  play  you  a  trick." 

at  the  back  of  the  town,  soon  reached  the  shore  of  au 
immense  bay,  the  north-westernmost  end  of  which  was 
formed  by  the  far-famed  cape  of  Finisterra.  which  w" 
now  saw  before  us  stretching  far  into  the  sea. 

Along  a  beach  of  dazzling  white  sand  we  advanced 
towards  the  cape  the  bourne  of  our  journey.     The  sun 
was  shming  bnghtly.  and  every  object  was  illumined  by 
his  beams.     Th.  .oa  lay  before  us  like  a  va^t  mirier,  and 
the  waves  which  broke  upon  the  shore  were  so  tinV  as 
scarcely  to  produce  a  munaur.     On  we  sped  along  the 
deep  winding  bay,  overhung  by  gigantic  hills  and  moun- 
tams.     Strange  recollections  began  to  throng  upon  my 
mind.    It  was  upon  this  bea<.h  that,  according  to  the 
teuJition  of   all   ancient  Christondom,  St.   James,  the 
patron  saint  of  Spam,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen 
Spaniards.     Upon  this  beach  had  once  stood  an  immens^ 
commercial  city,  the  proudest  in  all  Spain.    This  now 
desolate  bay  had  once  resounded   with  the  voices  of 
myriads,  when  the  keels  and  commerce  of  all  the  then 
known  worid  were  wafted  to  Duyo. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  this  village  ? "  said  I  to  a 

at   the    bend    of    the  biy.  ere    we   entered    upon    the 
peninsula  of   Finisteira  ^ 

."'^V  n    1""^'"''  "^^^  '^'  ^'«"'^^"^"'  "this  is  no 
village,  Sir  Cavalier;  this  is  a  city,  this  is  Duyo." 
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So  much  for  the  glory  of  the  world  !    These  huts  were  , 
aJl  that  the  roaring  sea  and  the  tooth  of  time  had  left  of 
Duyo,  the  great  city  I    Onward  now  to  Finisterra. 

It  was  midday  when  we  reached  the  village  of  Finis- 
terra,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  houses,  and  built 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  just  before  it  rises 
mto  the  huge  bluff  head  which  is  called  the  Cape.     We 
sought  in  vain  for  an  inn  or  venta,  where  "we  might 
stable  our  beast;  at  one  moment  we  thought  that  we 
had  found  one,  and  had  even  tied  the  animal  to  the 
manger.    Upon  our  going  out,  however,  he  was  instantly 
untied  and  driven  forth  into  the  street.    The  few  people 
whom  we  saw  appeared  to  gaze  upon  us  in  a  singular 
manner.      We,   however,   took    little    notice    of    these 
circumstances,  and  proceeded  along  the  straggling  street 
until  we  found   shelter  in   the  house  of  a  Castilian 
shopkeeper,  whom  some  chance  had  brought  to  this 
comer  of  Galicia,— this  end  of  the  world.    Our  first 
care  was  to   feed   the   animal,   which   now   began  to 
exhibit  considerable  symptoms  of  fatigue.      We  then 
requested  some  refreshments  for  ourselves ;  and  in  about 
an  hour,  a  tolerably  savoury  fish,  weighing  about  three 
pounds,  and  fresh  from  the  bay,  was  prepared  for  us  by 
wi  old  woman  who  appeared  to  officiate  as  housekeeper. 
Having  finished  our  meal.  I  and  my  uncouth  companion 
went  forth  and  prepared  to  ascend  the  mountain. 

We  stopped  to  examine  a  small  dismantled  fort  or 
battery  facing  the  bay;  and  whilst  engaged  in  this 
examination,  it  more  than  once  occurred  to  me  that  we 
were  ourselves  the  objects  of  scrutiny  and  investigation; 
indeed  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  more  than  one  countenance 
peering  upon  us  throxirrh  the  holes  and  chasms  of  the 
walla.     We  now  commenced  ascending  Finisterra;  and 
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making  numerous  and  long  detours  wo  ««,    a 

up  ite  flinty  sides.     Tl,  "        T?'        ^^"""^  °"'"  ^^^ 

terrors,  no  moisture  was  wrun^r  from  hiT      a 
nance  •  1.^  r?..^«,      ^  wrung  trom  his  tanned  counte- 

nance, he  drew  not  one  short  brpafh    ar.Au         j 
the  stones  and  rocks  with  all  fi'  T      ""^^^  "P^'' 

^e  a  wan  of  atones;  lie  down  beneath^Un  JThI" 
He  put  h,e  long  and  strong  arm  ronnd  my  wlirt^d 
though  h,s  stature  compared  with  mine  ZitZ'^t 
dwar..  he  supported  me,  as  if  I  had  been T^h?^  T 
™de  wall  which  seemed  to  travel  the  I^t^ti^ot 

wa«  difficult  to  find  a  shady  spot;  at  last  he  penieived  a 

and  after  having  ^sted^r  ^  n  *    -^^  i!^"^^  ^  '^^'^^^ 
off^      .  J  .,      ^  "^"^  *  considerab  e  time  I  afmin 

^^.npted  the  ascent,  which,  with  the  a^istance  o^ 
guide,  I  at  length  accomplished.  ' 

was  a  blue  shmy  waste,  broken  by  no  object  save  uL 
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black  head  of  a  spermaceti  whale,  which  would  occa- 
sionally show  itself  at  the  top,  casting  up  thin  jets  of 
brina  The  principal  bay,  that  of  Finisterra,  as  far  as 
the  entrance,  was  beautifully  variegated  by  an  immense 
shoal  of  sardinhas,  on  whose  extreme  skirts  the  monster 
was  probably  feasting.  From  the  northern  side  of  the 
cape  we  looked  down  upon  a  smaller  bay,  the  shore  of 
which  was  overhung  by  rocks  of  various  and  grotesque 
shapes ;  this  is  called  the  outer  bay,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  Praia  do  mar  defora:  a  fearful  place 
in  seasons  of  wind  and  tempest,  when  the  long  swell  of 
the  Atlantic  pouring  in,  is  broken  into  surf  and  foam  by 
the  sunken  rocks  with  which  it  abounds.  Even  in  the 
calmest  day  there  is  a  rumbling  and  a  hollow  roar  in 
that  bay  which  fill  the  heart  with  uneasy  sensations. 

On  all  sides  there  was  grandeur  and  sublimity.  After 
gazing  from  the  summit  of  the  cape  for  nearly  an  hour, 
we  descended. 

On  reaching  the  house  where  we  had  taken  up  our 
temporary  habitation,  we  perceived  that  the  portal  was 
occupied  by  several  men,  some  of  whom  were  reclining 
on  the  floor  drinking  wine  out  of  small  earthen  pans, 
which  are  much  used  in  this  part  of  Galicia.  With  a 
civil  salutation  I  passed  on,  and  ascended  the  staircase 
to  the  room  in  which  we  ha  1  taken  our  repast.  Here 
there  was  a  rude  and  dirty  bed,  on  which  I  flung  myself, 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  I  determined  to  take  a  little 
repose,  and  in  the  evening  to  call  the  people  of  the  place 
together,  to  read  a  few  chapters  of  the  Scripture,  and 
then  to  address  them  with  a  little  Christian  exhortation. 
I  was  soon  asleep,  but  my  slumbers  were  by  no  means 
tranquil.  I  thought  I  was  surrounded  with  diffieulti^ 
of  various   kinds   amongst  rocks  juul    ravines,  vainly 
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sTo^r^r  ^   ^    '^'""^'^    "^y''^^'    ""««"*h    visages 
showed  themselves  amidst  the  trees  and  in  the  hollows 
thrusting  out  cloven  tongues  and  uttering  angry  cries.' 
I  looked  around  for  my  guide,  but  could  not  find  him- 
methought.  however,  that  I  heard  his  voice  down  a  deep 
dingle.     He  appeared  to  be  talking  of  me.     How  long  I 
might  have  continued  in  these  wild  dreams  I  know  not 
I  was  suddenly,  however,  seized  roughly  by  the  shoulder 
and  nearly  dragged   from  the   bed.     I  looked   up  in 
amazement,  and  by  the  light  of  the  descending  sun  I 
behe  d  hanging  over  me  a  wild  and  uncouth  figure;  it 
was  that  of  an  elderly  man,  built  as  strong  as  a  giant 
with  much   beard  and  whisker,  and  huge  bushy  eye-' 
brows,  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  a  fisherman:  in  his 
nand  was  a  rusty  musket. 

Myaelf.—Who  are  you.  and  what  do  you  want  ? 

Figwre.~Who  I  am  matters  but  little.     Get  up  and 
follow  me;   it  is  you  I  want. 

Myself. -By  what  authority  do  you  thus  presume  to 
interfere  with  me  ? 

Figwre.-BY  the  authority  of  the  justicia  of  Finisterm. 
Follow  me  peaceably.  Calros.  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you. 

"Calros."  said  I,  "what  does  the  person  mean?"  I 
thought  It,  however,  most  prudent  to  obey  his  command, 
and  followed  him  down  the  staircase.  The  shop  and  the 
portal  were  now  thronged  with  the  inhabitants  of  Finis- 
terra,  men.  women,  and  children;  the  latter  for  the 
most  part  in  a  stete  of  nudity,  and  with  bodies  wet  and 
dripping,  having  been  probably  summoned  in  haste  from 
Oieir  gambols  in  the  brine.    Through  this  crowd  the 
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fi^re  whom  I  have  attempted  to  describe  pushed  his 
way  with  an  air  of  authority. 

On  arriving  in  the  street,  he  laid  his  heavy  hand  upon 
my  arm,  not  roughly  however.     "It  is  Calros!  it  is 
Calros!"    said    a   hundred    voices;    "he    has  come  to 
Fmisterraat  last,  and  thejusticia  has  now  got  hold  of 
him."     Wondering  what  all  this  could  mean,  I  attended 
my  strange  conductor  down  the  street     As   we  pro- 
ceeded, the  crowd  increased  every  moment,  following 
and  vociferating.     Even  the  sick  were  brought  to  the 
doors  to  obtain  a  view  of  what  was  going  forward  and 
a  glance  at  the  redoubtable  Calros.     I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  eagerness  displayed  by  one  man,  a  cripple, 
who.  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  mixed  with 
the  crowd,  and  having  lost  his  crutch,  hopped  forward 
on  one  leg,  exclaiming,—"  Carracho  I  tarnUen  voy  yoT 
We  at  last  reached  a  house  of  rather  larger  size  than 
the  rest;  my  guide  having  led  me  into  a  long  low  room 
placed  me  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  then  hurrying 
to  the  door,  he  endeavoured  to  repulse  the  crowd  who 
strove  to  enter  with  ua    This  he  effected,  though  not 
without  considerable  difficulty,  being  once  or  twice  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  the  butt  of  his  musket,  to 
drive  back  unauthorized  intrudera.     I  now  looked  round 
the  room.    It  was  rather  scantily  furnished :  I  could  see 
nothing  but  some  tubs  and  barrels,  the  mast  of  a  boat 
and  a  sail  or  two.    Seated  upon  the  tubs  were  three  or 
four  men  coarsely  dressed,  like  fishermen  or  shipwrighta 
The  principal  personage  was  a  surly  ill-tempered  looking 
fellow  of  about  thirty-five,  whom  eventually  I  discovered 
to  be  the  alcalde  of  Finisterra,  and  lord  of  the  house  in 
which  we  now  were.    In  a  comer  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
my  guide,  who  was  evidently  in  durance,  two  stout 
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in  F^ch^'"'  ^'"'"''''  P*^P°^  =  ''  "PP«^"  t"  >«  written 

I  nf  r'-'^"^  '**™  ''™'^y  '"'''  yo"  that  I  am  a  foreimer 
I  of  course  carry  a  foreign  passport.  '"'^'gnof- 

Cf^,:;?''"  ^"^  '"^''  'o  "-«''  that  you  are  not 
sav'^ttft^:""''  "^  *°  f"""*^  he  has  the  audacity  to 

serious.     Vn„       •  u!^^      '       ''^  ^''^^  ^"^^  scarcely  be 
>»  his  nep^w .  r  i„7j;Ko^ir  ''"'"■'- 

tHe'^^'^3u';;^t"t~'^^--« 
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Mysdf. — It  is  true  that  they  are  both  hunch-backs. 
But  how  can  I  bo  like  Don  Carlos  ?  I  have  nothing  the 
appearance  of  a  Spaniard,  and  am  nearly  a  foot  taller 
than  the  pretender. 

Alcalde. — That  makes  no  difference;  you  of  course 
carry  many  waistcoats  about  you,  by  means  of  which 
you  disguise  yourself,  and  appear  tall  or  low  according' 
to  your  pleasure. 

This  last  was  so  conclusive  an  argument  that  I  had 
of  course  nothing  to  reply  to  it.  The  alcalde  looked 
around  him  in  triumph,  as  if  he  had  made  some  notable 
discovery.  "Yes,  it  is  Calros!  it  is  Calros!"  said  the 
crowd  at  the  door.  "  It  will  be  as  well  to  have  these 
men  shot  instantly,"  continued  the  alcalde ;  "  if  they  are 
not  the  two  pretenders,  they  are  it  any  rate,  two  of  the 
factious." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  either  one  or 
the  other,"  said  a  gruff  voice. 

* 

The  justicia  of  Finisterra  turned  their  eyes  in  the 
direction  from  which  these  words  proceeded,  and  so  did 
I.  Our  glances  rested  upon  the  figure  who  held  watch 
at  the  door.  He  had  planted  the  barrel  of  his  musket 
on  the  floor,  and  was  now  leaning  his  chin  against  the 
butt. 

"  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  either  one  or 
the  other,"  repeated  he,  advancing  forward.  "I  have 
been  examining  this  aan,"  pointing  to  myself,  "and 
listening  whilst  he  spoke,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
after  all  he  may  prove  an  Englishman;  he  has  their 
very  look  and  voice.  Who  knows  the  English  better 
than  Antonio  de  la  Trava,  and  who  has  a  better  right  ? 
Has  he  not  sailed  in  their  ships ;  has  he  not  eaten  their 
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biscuit ;  and  did  he  not  stand  by  Nelson  when  he  was 
shot  dead  ? " 

Here  the  alcalde  became  violently  incensed.     "  He  is 
no  more  an  Englishman  than  youi-self."  lie  exclaimed ; 
"if  he  were  an  Englishman  would  lie  have  conie  in  this 
manner,  skulking  across  the  land  ?     Not  ao,  I  trow.     He 
would  luive  come  in  a  bhip,  recommended  to  some  of  us, 
or  to  the  Catalans.     He  would  have  come  to  trade,  to' 
buy;  but  nobody  knows  him  in  Finisterra,  nor  docs' he 
know  anylwdy;  and  the  first  thing,  moreover,  that  he 
does  when  he  reaches  this  place  is  to  inspect  the  fort, 
and  to  ascend  the   mountain,  where,  no  doubt,  he  has 
been  marking  out  a  camp.     What  brings  liim  to  Finis- 
terra  if  he  is  neither  Calros  nor  a  bribon  of  a  faccioso  ?" 
I  felt  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  justice  in  some  of 
these  remarks,  and  I  was  aware,  for  the  first  time,  that 
I  had,  indeed,  committed  a  great  imprudence  in  coming 
to  this  wild  place,  and  among  these  barbarous  people, 
without  being  able  to  assign  any  motive   which  could 
appear  at  all  valid  in  their  eyes.      I  endeavoured  to 
convince  the  alcalde  that  I  had  come  across  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the 
many  remarkable  objects  which   it  contained,  and  of 
obtjiining  information  respecting  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants.     He  could  understand  no  such 
motives.      "  What  did  you  ascend  the  mountain  for  ? " 
«  To  see  prospects."    «  Disparate !     I  have  lived  at  Finis- 
terra  forty  years  and  never  ascended  that  mountain.     I 
would  not  do  it  in  a  day  like  this  for  two  ounces  of 
gold.     You  went  to  take  altitudes,  and  to  mark  out  a 
camp."     I  had,  however,  a  staunch  friend  in  old  Antonio, 
who  insisted,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  English,  that  all 
I  had  said  might  very  possibly  be  true.    "  The  English," 
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-«d  he,    Iu.ve  more  money  tl.aa  they,  know  what  to  do 

wlw"  °"  '•"",•«"»■"  "'«y  ^'•n.lor  .11  over  the 
wo.ld,„.y,„K  dearly  for  what  no  other  people  ea«  a 
KToat  for  Ho  then  p«cee,led.  notwithVtandmg  the 
frowns  of  the  alcalde,  to  exa«,ine  me  in  the  Enitli,h 
I-«««ge^     Hi,  own  e„ti„  knowledge  of  thL  toS'e 

word,  I  endered  mto  Spanish  by  their  e,,uivalents,  and 
w»  forthwith  pmnounced  an  Englishman  by  th^  old 
fellow,  who,  brandishing  hi,  „„sket,  exclaimll,- 

«>lt  il'L"""'p  "r^^"'"*;  •'«  "  '^hat  he  declare,  him- 
self to  be  an  Englishman,  and  who««ver  seeks  to  injure 
h.m.  shaU   have   to  do  with  Antonio  de  la  Trava^  ' 
valiente  de  Finistcrra."     No  oermn  «..,„Kt  »     • 

this  verdict,  and  it  wa,  at  Ch  T^  ■  '*\"»P"'8» 
.i,™,ij  u  .  '  length  determmed   that  I 

should  be  sent  to  Corcuvion,  to  be  examined  by  he 
a  ca^^Je  mayor  of  the  district  "  But,"  said  the  alca  de 
of  F.na,terra. «  what  i,  to  be  done  with  the  other  fellow  ? 
He  at  least  u  no  Englishman.  Bring  him  forwa:^,  and 
let  u,  hear  what  he  ha,  to  say  for  himself.  Now 
fel W   who  are  you.  and  what  is  your  master  ? " 

PaZf  "i  ""  ^'"""'"''"o.  »  poor  broken  mariner  of 
Padron.  and  my  master  for  the  pre,ent  is  the  ge„tlem«, 
whom  you  ,ee  the  mo,t  valiant  and  wealthy  of  all  t^ 

1  Sdt  r  '""  "'"'"  »'  ^'8°  '"""o"  -ith  richer 

ItoW^you  so  when  you  first  seized  me  up  there  in  our 

Alcalde—When  i,  your  passport  ? 

e«,i<fc._I  have  no  pa^port.  Who  would  think  of 
bnug-ng  a  pa^port  to  such  a  place  a,  this,  where  I 
dont  suppose  there  are  two  individuals  who  ;a„  re^. 
IJave^no  pa^port;  my  master',  passport  of  couree 
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rJ.  ^^T  "^^^  "°^'  ^"^  «'"°«  y«"  »>*vo  no  pa«i. 
port  and  have  confessed  that  your  name  is  Sebasdan. 
you  shall  be  shot  Antonio  de  la  Trava,  do  you  and  the 
musketeers  lead  this  Sebastianillo  forth,  and  shoot  him 
before  the  door.  ^^ 

fntonio  de  la  Trava.-Whh  much  pleasure.  SeBor 

Alcalde,  since  you  order  it.     With  respect  to  this  fellow. 

I  shall  not  trouble  n.ynelf  to  interfere.     He  at  least  is 

no  Englishman.     He  has  more  the  look  of  a  wizard  or 

nuve.ro;  one  of  fhose  devils  who  raise  storms  and  sink 

aunches     Moreover,  he  says  he  is  from  Padron.  and 

those  of  that  place  are  all  thieves  and  drunkards.     They 

once  played  me  a  trick,  and  I  would  gladly  be  at  the 

shooting  of  the  whole  puebla 

I  now  interfered,  and  said  that  if  they  shot  the  guide 
they  must  shoot  me  too;  expatiating  at  the  same  time 
on  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  taking  away  the  life  of 
a  poor  unfortunate  fellow  who.  as  might  be  seen  at  the 
farst  glance,  was  only  half-witted ;  adding,  moreover,  that 
If  any  person  was  guilty  in  this  case  it  was  myself,  as 
the  other  could  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
servant  acting  under  my  orders. 

"The  safest  plan  after  all."  said  the  alcalde,  "appears 
to  be  to  send  you  both  prisoners  to  Corcuvion.  \v^ere 
tlie  head  alcalde  can  dispose  of  you  as  he  thinks  ^  roper 
-  You  must,  however,  pay  for  your  escort ;  for  it  i.  not  to  ^ 
be  supposed  that  the  housekeepers  of  Finisterra  have 
nothing  else  to  do  than  to  ramble  about  the  counfry 
with  every  chance  fellow  who  finds  his  way  to  this 
town.      "  As  for  that  matter."  said  Antonio.  "  I  will  Uke 
charge  of  them  both.     I  am  the  valiente  of  Finisterra 
and  fear  no  two  men  living.     Moreover.  I  am  sure  that 
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the  captain  here  will  make  it  worth  my  while,  elHo  he  is 
no  Englishman.  Therefore  let  us  be  quick  and  net  oUt 
for  Corcuvion  at  once,  as  it  is  getting  late.  First  of  all, 
however,  captain,  I  must  search  you  and  your  baggage.' 
You  have  no  arms,  of  coui^  ?  But  it  is  best  to  make 
all  sure.' 

Long  ere  it  was  dark  I  found  myself  again  on  the  pony, 
m  company  with  my  guide,  wending  our  way  along  the 
beach  m  the  direction  of  Ojrcuvion.  Antonio  de  la  Trava 
tramped  heavily  on  before,  his  musket  on  his  shoulder. 

Myself.— Are  you  not  afraid,  Antonio,  to  be  thus  alone 
with  two  prisonera,  one  of  whom  is  on  horseback  ?  If 
we  were  to  try,  I  think  we  could  overpower  you. 

Antonio  de  la  Trava— I  am  the  valiente  de  Finisterra, 
and  J  fear  no  odda 

Myself.— Why  do  you  call  youraelf  the  valiente  of 
Finisterra  ? 

Antonio  de  la  Trava.— The  whole  district  call  me  so. 
When  the  French  came  to  Finisterra  and  demolished 
the  fort,  three  perished  by  my  hand.  I  stood  on  the 
mountain,  up  where  I  saw  you  scrambling  to-day.  I 
continued  firing  at  the  enemy,  until  three  detached 
themselves  in  pursuit  of  me.  The  fools !  two  perished 
amongst  the  rocks  by  the  fire  of  this  musket,  and  as 
for  the  third,  I  beat  his  head  to  pieces  with  the  stock. 
It  is  on  that  account  that  they  call  me  the  valiente  of 
Finisterra. 

Myself.— now  came  you  to  serve  with  the  English 
fleet?  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  were  present 
when  Nelson  fell. 

Antonio  de  la  Trava.— 1  was  captured  by  your 
countrymen,  captain,  and  as  I  had  been  a  sailor  from 
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ruy  childhood,  they  *„„  gM  „f  ,„y  «.„ico.     I  w» 

1  fl  !^d      '  •"''  '"•'      ^"^  '""•»  ""•"•""•''8  of 

my  eura  like  his  own.  I  lovo  tlio  Eiiclish  and  on  ii..* 
-.count  I  ,«.ved  you.  Think  not  th«t  I  woL  d'  oUaK 
Uiese  sands  w.tl.  you  if  you  .• , ,  • .  ,„  of  „.y  „„„  J^^^ 
men.    He™  we  aie  at  Du-„  .-  „„;,.     <,  ^„  „,  „(  Jjf , 

We  did  refresh,  or  rath,  r  :HU,,:,„iH«T,v«  refreshed 

urt>:The''d*^T,  ■' "',  ■  -  ■■■  ^  •>■  -'C"::;:^ 

»y»g,  that  w!  must  h^te,:  ,  !  t^^^l^Z 
niffht  would  overtake  us  by  the  way. 

"  What  kind  of  person  is  the  alcalde  to  whom  you  are 
conducting  nie  ? "  said  I.  ^ 

An"t^ui/'"Tr"''"'°'  *™'"  ••'"■  °f  *''°"''™."  "Plied 

mS:^  He'trerfjatr^tf  ^^'r 

JiberaUnd  it  is  owin,  ehiefly^ hrorde^Xt'wT f  ^^ 

St^ir^rti-  T^.  v^r'  "•'"™ 

Galicia.      1M  M.  1       "^"^en'  o"   these  parts  of 

lYi!^    I,,.  ■"  °"'y  "»■»«  to  Finisterra    we  are 

I  berals  there  to  «  man.  and  the  old  valienteT  rll^y  to 
play  the  same  part  as  in  the  time  of  the  French  Bn^ 
.« I  was  telling  you  before,  the  alcalde  to  whl  1^ 
inducting  you  is  a  young  man,  and  very  TeaTed  JS 
^he  thinks  proper,  ho  con  speak^nglish  U-  Zn'e^ 
better  than  myself,  notwithstanding  I  was  a  wl7^ 
Nelson,  and  fought  by  his  side  JtUZ^/""^  °* 
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It    was   dark    night    before   we   reached   Coreuvion 
Antonio  again  stopped  to  refresh  at  a  wine-shop,  after 
which  he  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  the  alcalde.     His 
steps  were  by  this  time  not  particularly  steady,  and  on 
arnving  at  the  gate  of  the  hous3.  he  stumbled  over 
the  threshold  and  fell.     He  got  up  with  an  oath,  and 
instantly  commenced  thundering  at  the  door  with  the 
stock  of  his  musket     "  Who  is  it  ? "  at  length  demanded 
a  soft  female  voice  in  Gallegan.     "  The  valiente  of  Finis- 
terra,  replied  Antonio ;  whereupon  the  gate  was  unlocked, 
and  we  beheld  before  us  a  very  pretty  female  with  a 
candle  in  her  hand.     "What  brings  you  here  so  late, 
Antonio?     she  inquired.      "I  bring  two  prisoners,  mi 
puhda,    replied  Antonio.     "Ave  Maria!"  she  exclaimed. 
1  hope  they  will  do  no  harm."    "  I  will  answer  for 
one,   replied  the  old  man ;  "  but  as  for  the  other,  he  is  a 
nuveiro,  and  has  sunk  more  ships  than  all  his  brethren 
in  Gahcia.     But  be  not  afraid,  my  beauty."  he  continued, 
08  the  female  made  the  sign  of  the  cross;  "  first  lock  the 
gate,  and  then  show  me  the  way  to  the  alcalde.     I  have 
much  to  tell  him."    The  gate  was  locked,  and  bidding  us 
stay  below  in  the  courtyard.  Antonio  followed  the  young 
woman  up  a  stone  stair,  whilst  we  remained  in  darkne^ 
below. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  again 
saw  the  candle  gleam  upon  the  staircase,  and  the  young 
female  appeared.  Coming  up  to  me,  she  a(Jvanced  the 
candle  to  my  features,  on  which  she  gazed  very  intently 
After  a  long  scrutiny  she  went  to  my  guide,  and  having 
surveyed  him  still  more  fixedly,  she  turned  to  me.  and 
said,  in  her  best  Spanish.  "  Senhor  Cavalier.  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  servant.  He  is  the  best-looking  mozo 
m  all  Galicia.     Vaya !  if  he  had  but  a  coat  to  his  bw5k 


i-    :.'■'.-. 
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novio,  but  I  liave  unfortunotely  ,,mdo  a  vow  never  to 

Z7  '.'"'  ."""■  "•"  °'"y  ""«  «'«>  »-  got  a  helvy 
puree  and  can  buy  me  fine  clothes.    So  you  are  a  CarHrt 

Bu7r       "^r'    ^""-""'^youtheworfortlt 
are  a    Chnstinos  and  negros  ?     Wl,y  did  you  not  go  to 

Tnose  o     my  village  are  of  a  different  stamp  to  tre 
drunkards  of  Finisterra.     Those  of  my  villag^  never 

drunkard  of  Fm.sterra  who  brought  you.  he  is  so  old 
and  ugly;  were  t  not  for  the  love  which  I  bear  to 
the  Se,,hor  Alcalde,  I  would  at  once  unlock  the  ga^ 
and  b,d  you  go  forth,  you  and  your  servant,  the  buen 

IIlOZO* 

Antonio  now  descended.  "Follow  me,"  said  he:  "hiB 
worship  the  alcalde  will  be  ready  to  receive  you  in  a 
moment."    Sebastian  and  n.yself  followe,!  him'^u™^™ 

young  man  of  low  stature  but  handsome  features  and 
very  fashionably  dressed.  He  appeared  to  be  mditing  a 
letter,  which  when  he  had  concluded,  he  delivered  J  a 
secretary  t«  he  transcribed.     He  then  looked  at  me  for 

^Wd.._I  see  that  you  are  an  Englishman,  and  mv 

irj^itXi^ J""""'  -  *"'  -  ^-  ^^ 

thaf^:!t;d"rvl^K;krtars  rj  •^'"™ 

fishermen.  ^  ^^  "'*^  ^''^ 
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Alcalde. — The  inhabitantH  of  Finisterra  are  >>rave,  iwid 
are  all  liberals.  Allow  me  to  look  at  your  pjuwport. 
Yes,  all  in  form.  Truly  it  was  very  ridiculous  Uiat  tliey 
should  have  arrested  you  as  a  Carlist. 

Myself. — Not  only  as  a  Carlist,  but  as  Don  Carlos 
himself. 

Alcalde. — Oh !  most  ridiculous ;  mistake  a  country utan 
of  the  grand  Baintham  for  such  a  Goth  ! 

Mysdf. — Excuse  me,  sir,  you  speak  of  the  grand  some- 
body. 

Alcalde. — The  grand  Baintham.  He  who  has  invented 
laws  for  all  the  world.  I  hope  shortly  to  see  them  adopted 
in  this  unhappy  country  of  ours. 

Myself. — Oh !  you  mean  Jeremy  Bentham  ?  Yes ;  a 
very  remarkable  man  in  his  way. 

Alcalde. — In  his  way!  in  all  ways.  The  most  universal 
genius  which  the  world  ever  produced : — a  Solon,  a  Plato, 
and  a  Lope  de  Vega. 

Myself — I  have  never  read  his  writings.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  Solon ;  and  as  you  say,  a  Plato.  I 
should  scarcely  have  thought,  however,  that  he  could  be 
ranked  as  a  poet  with  Lope  de  Vega. 

Alcalde. — How  surprising!  I  see,  indeed,  that  you 
know  nothing  of  his  writings,  though  an  Englishman. 
Now,  here  am  I,  a  simple  alcalde  of  Galicia,  yet  I  possess 
all  the  writings  of  Baintham  on  that  shelf,  and  I  study 
them  day  and  night. 

Myself — You  doubtless,  sir,  possess  the  English  lan- 
guage? 

Alcalde. — I  do.  I  mean  that  part  of  it  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  Baintham.     I  am  most  truly 
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gWI  to  see  a  countrymar,  of  his  in  these  Gothic  wilder- 
nesses. I  understand  and  appreciate  your  motives  for 
visiting  them :  excuse  the  incivility  and  rudeness  which 
you  have  experienced.  But  we  will  endeavour  to  make 
yon  reparation.  You  are  this  moment  free;  but  it  is 
late;  I  must  find  you  a  lodging  for  the  night.  I  know 
one  close  by  which  will  just  suit  you.  Let  us  repair 
thither  this  moment.  Stay.  I  think  T  see  a  book  in 
your  hand. 

Myself.— The  New  Testament. 

Alcalde.~Wh&t  book  is  that  ?  - 

Myself. -A  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  the  Bible. 

Alcalde.— V^hy  do  you  carry  sucli  a  book  with  you  ? 

Myself.-One  of  my  principal  motives  in  visiting  Finis- 
terra  was  to  carry  this  book  to  that  wild  place. 

Al^alde.-Ea,  ha  !  how  very  singular.  Yes.  I  remem- 
ber. I  have  heard  that  the  English  highly  pri.e  this 
eccentnc  book.  How  very  singular  that  the  country- 
men o  the  grand  Baintham  should  set  any  value  upon 
that  old  monkish  book.  ^ 

S^T^Z,^"'"  "'  "'^'"-  ^""^  "y  """  ««"<!  »'te„de,l 
me  to  the  lodg.ng  which  ho  h,^  do»tincd  f„r  n,e,  »,h1 

which  was  at  the  hoase  of  «  respectable  old  female,  where 

I  found  a  clean  and  comfortable  rocm.    On  the  way  I 

shpped  a  gratuity  into  the  hand  of  Antonio,  and  on  my 

arrival  formalins  an<l  in  the  presence  of  the  alcalde,  pre- 

sented  h,m  with  the  Testament,  which  I  requests!  ho 

won  d  carry  back  to  Finisterra,  and  keep  in  re„,emb™„ce 

wifd^XtT;."!" '" ^■:  ""'■••  -""""0'  -d  «•'•■■"  the 

winrts  Wo^,  .rvm  "'o  norm-west,  preventing  our  launclies 
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from  putting  to  sea,  I  will  read  your  present.     Farewell 
my  captain,  and  when  you  next  come  to  Finisterra  I  hope* 
It  will  be  in  a  valiant  English  bark,  with  plenty  of  con- 
trabando  on  board,  and  not  across  the  country  on  a  pony 
in  company  with  nuveiros  and  men  of  Padron. 

Presently  arrived  the  handmaid  of  the  alcalde  with  a 
basket,  which  she  took  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  pre- 
pared an  excellent  supper  for  her  master's  friend.  On 
Its  ^ng  senred  up  the  alcalde  bade  me  farewell,  having 
first  demanded  whether  he  could  in  any  way  forward 
my  plana 

-I  retirni  to  St  James  to-morrow,"  I  replied,  "and  I 
Bmwrely  hope  that  some  occasion  will  occur  which  will 
enable  me  to  acquaint  the  worid  with  the  hospitality 
which  I  have  experienced  from  so  accomplished  a  schol^ 
as  the  Alcalde  of  Cortjuvion." 


CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

1819-1875. 


dof ^r   i  """  "'  "  '" ■•"  •"•'''>■■"-"  »f  honourable 

TlZ\.!^VJ"  »  precoeiou,  ,„y,  writing  sermon,  and  ve,^ 
f  ""  T     .     "'"•''"'  ''«   "'»  »<"  «  dilig.nt  pupil,   being 

applymg  h.,j«elf  to  tl.e  work  prescribed  at  ,cbo„l  and  college. 
At  Cambndge  h»  read  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and  modern 
pro«,  eepecally  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  .  tr  Jter  wa.  ^^r 
ward,  a  per«,nal  friend,  and  gm.tly  influenced  him.  In  1842 
he  became  curate  and  in  1«44  rector  of  Everslej,  a  ™all 
««nt,7  pansh  in  Hamf«hi,«,  where  he  spent  the  ^t  „f  h" 

b^!!!.'     11    '?'""«''■'''"'"•'»«  ^e  hound,  on  an  M 
ho«6  "picked  „p  cheap  for  par«,n',  work."    On  account  of 

accused  him  of  advocating  "  ranwular  aristianity."  He  w«, 
an  opponent  of  the  High  Church   agitation   known  «  Z 

^IZrTv""  '^P"'"-  '-'■'*  on  the  Sid.  "  he 
Keformation  and  INmtanisn. ;  this  involved  him  later  in  1 
ZrT^  with  Cardin.1  Newman,  which  add«i  li  rto"  is 

oun^  to  obtain  the  further  changes  includ^  taTh^  ^^pTI' 
Charter^     Kmgsley  mixed  with  the  workingmen  in  thJrZeV 

w>th  great  violence,  he  got  up  ami  said,  with  hi,      J^^^^, 
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Stammer,  "  I  am  a  Church  of  England  parson— and  a  Chartist." 

"My  quarrel  with  the  Charter  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough," 

he  wrote  in  his  "  Utters  to  the  Chartists,"  and  he  insisted  on 

the  need  for  social  as  well  as  political  reform.     He  signed 

these  letters  "Parson   Lot,"  because,   like  the   Patriarch  in 

Sodom,   he  stood  absolutely  alone,  and  seemed  even  to  his 

friends  "  as  one  that  mocked."     It  was  his  misfortune  to  offend 

both  sides  of  the  controversy ;  the  Chartists  mistrusted  him 

because  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  the  clergy  disapproved  of  his 

connection  with  the  Chartists.     The  incultabent  of  a  London 

church,  who  had  invited  him  to  preach,  at  the  end  of  his 

sermon  disowned  the  doctrine  contained  in  it,  and  for  a  time 

Kingsley  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  diocese.     Yet  there 

^^anothing  in  his  teaching  which  would  now  be  regarded  as 

objectionable.     He  and  his  friends— the  "  Christian  Socialists," 

as  they  were  called— aimed  at  improving  the  condition  of  the 

working  people  by  two  ways— coK)peration  and  education.    The 

attempt  U   enable  workmen  to  become  their  own  employers 

failed,  but   Kingsley  did  a  great  deal   to  interest  cultivated 

people  in  ti.e  welfare  of  the  working  classes  by  his  pamphlets 

and  his   eariy   novels,  Yeast  and  Alton  Locke.      His  purely 

historical  no     Is,  Hypatia  and  Westward  Ho!  were  atill  mor« 

successful,  aL      he  latter  remains  one  of  the  best  books  for 

boys  ever  wr  tten.     As  the  political   controversies   he   took 

part  in  excited  less  interest  and  his  literary  fame  increased, 

his  evident  sincerity  and  devotion  to  duty  won  for  him  a 

large  share  of  public  esteem.     He  became  professor  erf  modem 

history  at  Cambridge,  was  made  a  canon,    and  towards  the 

end  of  his  life  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where 

he  was  very  warmly  received.     He  was  buried  in  Eversley 

Churchyard,  and  the  horses  and  hounds  of  the  pack  attended 

his  funeral. 


MY  WINTER-GARDEN. 


.  1  go  cneertuJIy  through  the  daily  roiitinA  r.f  « 
cominonpace  country  r^r«P^=  •  "^   routine  of  a 

wPAtu'i    ri    *^""^^^  profession,  never  renuirinir  a  six- 

actually  g^  to  Pari/  '  ''"""«  ""™'  y«' 

enough;    why  I  «m  t^^B 'tto    .:;":'■'•  t^ 
mniiW".  «,u     Ti  •'^  "®     '^"  over  blue 

I  will  Jn '         T  '^'■"'""'  """"K  °W  ""ok-i 

you  cannot  understand  inv  con^Pnf     v      ,  P"'^^' ^^^'"gh 

patron  Odin  "the  ^r,"  father  of  all  the™    ^t  ^  '      r,'" 

co,n„,„„,L^":  So  r  td     h'"^  '""'  '""■     You  have 

delight  of  hatt/:Uh^^fl;",.'!"7'   7'^   "''T" 

your  peeis    ,    you   have   ruJed 
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provinces,  and  done  justice  and  judgment,  like  a  noble 
Englishman  as  you  are,  old  friend,  among  thousands 
who  never  knew  before  what  justice  and  judgment  were. 
You  have  tasted  (and  you  have  deserved  to  taste)  the  joy 
of  old  David's  psalm,  when  he  has  hunted  down  the  last 
of  the  robber  lords  of  Palestine.  You  have  seen  "a 
people  whom  you  have  not  known,  serve  you.  As  soon 
as  they  heard  of  you,  they  obeyed  you ;  but  the  strange 
children  dissembled  with  you":  yet  before  you,  too, 
"  the  strange  children  failed,  and  trembled  in  their  hill- 
forts." 

Noble  work  that  was  to  do,  and  nobly  you  have  done 
it;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  to  a  man  who  has  been  set 
to  such  a  task,  and  given  power  to  carry  it  through,  all 
smaller  work  must  seem  paltry ;  that  such  a  man's  very 
amusements,  in  that  grand  Indian  land,  and  that  free 
adventurous  Indian  life,  exciting  the  imagination,  calling 
out  all  the  self-help  and  daring  of  a  man,  should  have 
been  on  a  par  with  your  work;  that  when  you  go  a 
sporting,  you  ask  for  no  meaner  preserve  than  the 
primsBval  forest,  no  lower  park  wall  than  the  snow- 
peaks  of  the  Himalaya. 

Yes;  you  have  been  a  "burra  Shikarree"  as  well 
as  a  "burra  Sahib."  You  have  played  the  great  game  in 
your  work,  and  killed  the  great  game  in  your  play. 
How  many  tons  of  mighty  monsters  have  you  done  to 
death,  since  we  two  were  schoolboys  together,  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  ?  How  many  starving  villages  have 
you  fed  with  the  flesh  of  elephant  or  buffalo  ?  How 
many  have  you  delivered  from  man-eating  tigers,  or 
wary  old  alligators,  their  craws  full  of  poor  girls' 
bangles  ?  Have  you  not  been  charged  by  rhinoceroses. 
a^  but  ript  up  by  boars  ?     Have  you  not  seen  face  to 


MT   WIIfTBR-OARDKf.  jgj 

one  fo«,i|iferou,  denosit  in  u^Pi  ""'  "'"»'  •>« 

•nd  tiger,  rhi„  Jrild  iS'! '.eT  r""'  ™;";''"' '"« 
«B  the  old  ichthyosttu™  ami  n  "'""'  '"SeH'M, 

>-  r«k,  at  L;r7„d'&:i;';r:'::i"V''r 

ugn  avails,    a  great  dwpasition  to  cry  " 

For  there  were  time,,  full  „»„„  „  J' 
brains  were  full  of  bison  an,l  ,rZJ  \:  ^^'  ™  "^ 
big-horn,  Bla«kfoot  a"d  ^wt"  f  VT  "'"'"""^  ""'' 
adventu,,  in  the  Far  West  X^'  i  T'  „''"'^  "'  '^"<' 
ere  I  was  three-and-twent'  I  dit.™^d  T-7  ^'  ''" 
that  my  lot  was  to  ,»»„  .7 i     ''"^"™'''  P'a'niy  enough, 

ve.y  quiet  C  thi   Lt>   ?"  ""^  *""  '"y  """^  '"  » 

T  Ko  J     F»'»ce,  iw  1  should  choose  fo  make  i^  •  o«^ 

I  have  made  ,t,  by  Heaven's  help,  the  latter  "■"* 

of  yo^tl ,  Mtr/r';"-"""-  «'"'  in  th«e  fi™t  heats 
of  moor  n  whio  havfs'/  T  ""'"■■■  ""»  "■"'«  P«'-'' 
fir-t:^s  do-lJkj  at  mom::'  T  T,"""  ■"•  '"^  '^'"^ 
a  palace;  that  my  fooliX  wl  T  \  *  P"""'"  "'"" 
that  I  had  win!"    „',  y°™g '"""■t  would  siffh,  " Oh  ! 

nest  and  ci^^'^The;    but :.       "'  *?  "^  "">"''  '"  't" 
ov.r  land  and  sea  7„  a  1  Z'^''';' *" '""°P  ""^"y 

fashion,    on    whi:'    "nL^S    bit   "«"-f  "^^^^ 
nnwholeeome    and    „„,.„!Lku      n^''  ^   «""S«tl'er 


i'Ul    the    thirst    for 
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adventure  and  excitement  was  strong  in  me,  as  perhaps 
it  ought  to  be  in  all  at  f  nty-one.  Others  went  out  to 
see  the  glorious  new  worlds  of  the  West,  the  glorious  old 
worlds  of  the  East-why  should  not  I  ?  Others  .ambled 
over  Alps  and  Apennines,  Italian  picture-galleries  and 
palaces,  filling  their  minds  with  fair  memories— why 
should  not  I?  Others  diHcovered  new  wonders  in  botany 
and  zoology— why  should  not  I  ?  Others  too,  like  you, 
fulfilled  to  the  utmost  that  strange  lust  after  the  burra 
shikar,  which  even  now  makes  my  pulse  throb  as  often 

as  I  see  the  stags'  heads  in  our  friend  A 's  hall :  why 

should  not  I  ?  It  is  not  learnt  in  a  day,  the  golden 
^  lesson  of  the  Old  Collect,  to  "  love  the  thing  which  is 
commanded,  and  desire  that  which  is  promised."  Not  in 
a  day :  but  in  fifteen  years  one  can  spell  out  a  little  of 
its  worth ;  and  when  one  finds  one's  self  on  the  wrong 
side  of  forty,  and  the  first  gray  hairs  begin  to  show  on 
the  temples,  and  one  can  no  longer  jump  as  high  as  one's 
third  button— scarcely,  alas !  to  any  button  at  all ;  and 
what  with  innumerable  sprains,  bruises,  soakings,  and 
chillings,  one's  lower  limbs  feel  in  a  cold  thaw  much  like 
an  old  post-horse's,  why,  one  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity: 
and  if  one  still  lusts  after  sights,  takes  the  nearest,  and 
looks  for  wonders,  not  in  the  Himalayas  or  Lake  Ngami, 
but  in  the  turf  on  the  lawn  and  the  brook  in  the  park ; 
and  with  good  Alphonse  Karr  enjoys  the  macro- 
microcosm  in  one  To.k.  autour  de  mem  jardin. 

For  there  it  is,  friei\d,  the  whole  infinite  miracle  of 
nature  in  every  tuft  of  grass,  if  we  have  only  eyes  to  see 
it,  and  can  disabuse  our  minds  of  that  tyrannous  phan- 
tom of  size.  QflbzLrecoUect  that  great  ftnrl  amAll  ^^p  Ht 
relative  terms ;  tliatjn_iruth  nothing  is  great  Qr  pmall, 
save  in  propoi-tion  to  the  quantity  of  creative  thought 
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h««U  »^ ■  i*^!"^^^  '"  m\\i\ni:  it  •  that  the  fly  who 

though  .,„ ...«;  ^j„x  :i::v:;;,.tf":  rr,.  t;^ 

fro  n  ..,0  ?     Bo  il  «,,     Even  if  you  prove  ,„«  wro.,..  I 
oUerw,,„.     If  you   mb  ,„„  of  „,y   f„itl,   i,.   ..„.;„„,„ 

ph.  0«,pl,y,"     y„„      rob      „,„      „f      ,_      ^^_^^.__  '-"> 

content,  surprise,  dilight 
So  Ko  your  way  „„,!  I  „,i„e,  each  working  with  .11  l.is 

«und   o  ±'"™;**'  ""'^'  ""'  """•«'"  '  -"ve^  can  Ln.o 

me  when  wounds,  or  wearines.,,  or  n.erely,  a,  I  hope  a 
healthy  old  ag«  shall  shut  you  out  for  once  and  fo^MI 
fm  n  burra  sh.kar,  whether  human  or  quadmped.-Fo 
you  surely  w.ll  not  take  to  politics  in  your^d  «- 

•las  -  d,d  but  last  year)  the  votes,  not  even  of  the  peop^ 
but  merely  of  the  snobocmcy,  on  the  ground  of^ou; 
hav„.g  nether  policy  nor  principles,  noreven  opinfon. 

r"  "7J"J"*'' '"  ''*''™"  "'  '»■■"'  ^-Then  in  that  d^ 
you  W.II  be  forced,  my  friend,  to  do  what  I  have  done 
«us  n>«„y  a  year;  to  refmin  your  soul,  and  keep  it  low 

ance,  the  van.ty  of  human  endeavours.  You  will  feel 
mo«  and  more  that  the  world  is  going  God's  way,  and 
not  yours,  or  mine,  or  any  man's;  and  that  if  you  htve 
been  allowed  to  do  good  work  on  earth,  that  work  ^s 

«  from  the  seed  whence  it  springs.     You  will  grow  con- 
tent,  therefore,  not  to  see  the  real  fruit  of  your  labour; 
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becauBe  if  you  saw  it  you  would  probably  be  frightened 
at  it,  and  what  is  very  good  in  the  eyes  of  God  would 
not  be  very  good  in  yours ;  content,  also,  to  receive  your 
discharge,  and  work  and  fight  no  more,  sure  that  God  is 
working  and  fighting,  whether  you  are  in  hospital  or  in 
the  field.  And  with  this  growing  sense  of  the  pettiness 
of  human  struggles  will  grow  on  you  a  respect  for  simple 
labours,  a  thankfulness  for  simple  pleasures,  a  sympathy 
with  simple  people,  and  possibly,  my  trusty  friend,  with 
rtie  and  my  little  toiirs  about  that  moorland  which  I  call 
my  winter-garden,  and  which  is  to  me  as  full  of  glory 
and  of  instruction  as  the  Himalaya  or  the  Punjab  are  to 
you,  and  in  which  I  contrive  to  find  as  much  health  and 
amusement  as  I  have  time  for — and  who  ought  to  have 
more  ? 

I  call  the  said  garden  mine,  not  because  x  own  it  in 
any  legal  sense  (for  only  in  a  few  acres  have  I  a  life 
interest),  but  in  that  higher  sense  in  which  ten  thousand 
people  can  own  the  same  thing,  and  yet  no  man's  right 
interfere  with  another's.  To  whom  does  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  belong,  but  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  its 
beauty  ?  So  does  my  winter-garden ;  and  therefore  to 
me  among  the  rest. 

Besides  (which  is  a  gain  to  a  poor  man)  my  pleasure 
in  it  is  a  very  cheap  one.  So  are  all  those  of  a  minute 
philosopher,  except  his  microscope.  But  my  winter- 
garden,  which  is  far  larger,  at  all  events,  than  that 
famous  one  at  Chatsworth,  costs  me  not  one  penny  in 
keeping  up.  Poor,  did  I  call  myself?  Is  it  not  true 
wealth  to  have  all  I  want  without  paying  for  it  ?  Is  it 
not  true  wealth,  royal  wealth,  to  have  some  twenty 
gentlemen  and  noblemen,  nay,  even  royal  personages, 
planting  and  improving  for  me?    Is  it  not  more  than 
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royal  wealth  to  have  sun  and  frost,  Gulf  Stream  and 
south-westersi  laws  of  geology,  phj^tology,  physiology, 
and  other  ologies— in  a  word,  the  whole  universe  and  the 
powers  thereof,  day  and  night,  paving,  planting,  roofing, 
lighting,  colouring  my  winter-garden  for  me,  without  my 
even  having  the  trouble  to  rub  a  magic  ring  and  tell  the 
genii  to  go  to  work  ? 

Yes.  I  am  very  rich,  as  every  man  may  be  who  will. 
In  the  doings  of  our  little  country  neighbourhood  I  find 
tragedy  and  comedy,  too  fantastic,  sometimes  too  sad.  to  «  ^ 
be  written  down.  In  the  words  of  those  whose  talk  is 
of  bullocks,  I  find  the  materials  of  all  possible  meta- 
physic,  and  long  weekly  that  I  had  time  to  work  them 
out.  In  fifteen  miles  of  moorland  I  find  the  materials  of 
all  pgssible  physical  science,  and  long  that  I  had  time  to 
work  out  one  smallest  segment  of  that  great  sphere. 
How  can  I  be  r  ^her,  if  I  have  lying  at  my  feet  all  day  a 
thousand  times  more  wealth  than  I  can  use  ? 

Some  people— most  people— in  these  run-about  railway 
days,  would  complain  of  such  a  life,  in  such  a  'narrow  '^ 
sphere,"  so  they  call  it,  as  monotonous.  Very  likely  it  is 
so.  But  is  it  to  be  complained  of  on  that  account  ?  Is 
monotony  in  itself  an  evil  ?  Which  is  better,  to  know 
many  places  ill,  or  to  know  one  place  well?  Certainly— 
if  a  scientific  habit  of  mind  be. a  gain— it  is  only  by 
exhausting  as  far  as  possible  the  significance  of  an 
individual  phenomenon  (is  not  that  sentence  a  true 
scientific  one  in  its  magniloquence  ?)  that  you  can  dis- 
cover any  glimpse  of  the  significance  of  ihe  universal 
Even  men  of  boundless  knowledge,  like  Humboldt,  must 
have  had  once  their  specialty,  their  pet  subject,  or  they 
would  have,  strictly  speaking,  no  knowledge  at  »JL  The 
volcanoes  of  Mexico,  patiently  and  laboriously  investi- 
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gated  in  his  youth,  were  to  Humboldt,  possibly,  the  key 
of  the  whole  Cosmos.  I  learn  more,  studying  over  and 
over  again  the  same  Bagshot  sand  and  gravel  heaps, 
than  I  should  by  roaming  all  Europe  in  search  of  new- 
geologic  wonders.  Fifteen  years  have  I  been  puzzling 
at  the  same  questions  and  have  only  guessed  at  a  few  of 
the  answers.  What  sawed  out  the  edges  of  the  moors 
into  long  narrow  banks  of  gravel  ?  What  cut  them  off 
all  flat  atop  ?  What  makes  Erica  Tetralix  grow  in  one 
soil,  and  the  bracken  in  another?  How  did  three  species 
of  Club-moss — one  of  them  quite  an  Alpine  one — get 
down  here,  all  the  way  from  Wales  perhaps,  upon  this 
isolated  patch  of  gravel  ?  Why  did  that  one  patch  of 
Oarex  arenaria  settle  in  the  only  square  yard  for  miles 
and  miles  which  bore  sufficient  resemblance  to  itajiative 
sandhill  by  the  seashore,  to  make  it  comfox'table  ?  Why 
did  Myo8uru8  iminiraus,  which  I  had  hunted  for  in  vain 
for  fourteen  years,  appear  by  dozens  in  the  fifteenth, 
upon  a  new-made  bank,  which  had  been  for  at  least  two 
hundred  years  a  farmyard  gateway  ?  Why  does  it 
generally  rain  here  from  the  south-west,  not  when  the 
barometer  falls,  but  when  it  begins  to  rise  again  ? 
Why — why  is  everything,  which  lies  under  my  feet  all 
day  long  ?  I  don't  know ;  and  you  can't  tell  me.  And 
till  I  have  found  out,  I  cannot  complain  of  monotony, 
with  still  undiscovered  puzzles  waiting  to  be  explained, 
and  so  to  create  novelty  at  every  turn. 

Besides,  monotony  is  pleasant  in  itself ;  morally  pleas- 
ant, and  morally  useful.  Marriage  is  monotonous^;  but 
there  is  much,  I  trust,  to  be  said  IroavOTTOThoip  wed- 
lock. Living  in  the  same  house  is  monotonous;  but 
three  removes,  say  the  wise,  are  as  bad  as  a  fire.  Loco- 
motion  is  regarded   as  an   evil  by  our  Litany.     The 
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L,ta,o-  as  usual,  „  nght.     "  Tho.se  who  travel  by  land 
and  I  do  p,ty  them.     I  delight  in  that  »an,e  monoiony 

andThornTh  f'  '"'"''^'  """'""""•  <'i-PI»int„,enl 
and  a  ho.t  of  bid  pas»,on».     It  give,  a  H,an  the  blessed 
.nv.gomt,ng  feeling  that  he  i.  at  ho„,e;    that  het^' 

that  only  The  Ben,g  who   will  do  nothing  cruel  or 
use  e,s  can  tear  then.  up.     It  is  pleasant  tolook  do„" 

a  fnend  I  know  where  to  find  Imu;  if  I  want  work 
done,  I  know  who  will  do  it.  It  is  pleasant  and  g^d 
to  see  the  same  trees  year  after  year;  the  san.e  bWs 
com  ng  back  m  spring  to  the  same  shrubs;  the  same 
banks  covered  with  the  san.e  flowers,  and  broken  "f 

twenty  pounds-  rewa.-d  for  a  lo,,t  carpet-bag  full  of  old 
boots  was  a  sage,  and  I  wish  I  knew  him.     Why  should 
one  change  one's  place,  any  more  than  one's  wife  or  one's 
chddren      Is  a  hermit-crab,  slipping  his  tail  out  of  oL 
strange  shell  ,„to  another,  in  the  hopes  of  its  fitting  1dm 
a  httle  better  either  a  dignified,  sate,  or  graceful  anLal  > 
No ,  George  Riddler  was  a  true  philosopher. 
Let  vules  go  sarcliiiig  vnr  and  nigh. 
We  bides  at  Whuni,  my  dog  and  I ; 

and  become  there,  not  only  wiser,  but  more  charitable ; 
for  the  oftener  one  sees,  the  better  one  knows;  and  the 
better  one  knows,  the  more  one  lovea 

It  is  an  easy  philosophy;  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
horse,  where  a  m^n  cannot  afford  more  tlian  one,  a«  I 
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cannot.  To  own  a  stud  of  horses,  after  all,  is  not  to  own 
horses  at  all,  but  ridiiig-Tnachiiiea  Your  rich  man  who 
rides  Crimoea  in  the  morning,  Sir  Guy  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Sultan  to-morrow,  and  something  else  the  next  day, 
may  be  a  '  ^ry  gallant  rider :  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
he  enjoys  the  pleasure  which  one  horse  gives  to  the  poor 
man  who  rides  him  day  after  day ;  one  horse,  who  is  not 
a  slave,  but  a  friend ;  who  has  learnt  all  his  tricks  of 
voice,  hand,  heel,  and  knows  what  his  master  wants, 
even  without  being  told ;  who  will  bear  with  his  master's 
infirmities,  and  feels  secure  that  his  master  will  bear 
with  his  in  turn. 

Possibly,  after  all,  the  grapes  are  sour ;  and  were  one 
rich,  one  would  do  even  as  the  rich  are  wont  to  do  u  but 
still,  I  am  a  minute  philosopher.  And  therefore,  this 
afternoon,  after  I  haye  done  the  same  work,  vig'ted  the 
same  people,  and  said  the  same  woi*ds  to  them,  which  I 
have  done  for  years  past,  pnd  shall,  I  trust,  for  many  a 
year  to  come,  I  shall  go  waiidering  out  into  the  same 
winter-garden  on  the  same  old  mare ;  and  think  the 
same  thoughts,  and  see  the  same  fir-trees,  and  meet 
perhaps  the  same  good  fellows  hunting  of  their  fox,  as  I 
have  done  with  full  content  this  many  a  year;  and 
rejoice,  as  I  said  before,  in  my  own  boundless  wealth, 
who  have  the  whole  universe  to  look  at,  without  being 
charged  one  penny  for  the  show. 

As  I  have  said,  the  grapes  may  be  sour,  and  I  enjoy 
the  want  of  luxuries  only  because  I  cannot  get  them ; 
but  if  my  self-deception  be  useful  to  me,  leave  it  alone. 

No  one  is  less  inclined  to  depreciate  that  magnificent 
winter-garden  at  the  Crystal  Palace :  yet  let  me,  if  I 
choose,  prefer  my  own  ;  I  argue  that,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  far  larger.    You  may  drive,  I  hear,  through  the 
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grand  ono  a    Chatawortli  for  a  ni.«rf„-    t        •.       , 
•nay  ride  tl,«.uijh  ,„i.,o  W  m  °   "  ""'"■     ^'^ 

prefer,  too,  to  a..^  gCZr^  '^'^f  "'l  -<'•    ^ 

down  tender  gleajs  on  i         ^'  ^  ^  TP"'  "'"^  »'"'''» 
heather  knollf  Ind  J!  .f  L  ""'  """^  ^^"^  ™""<J«' 

But,  above  a  U  S;  ntf  ™"°"''  ='"'""'"«  ^"^  '"^''^• 
garden  can  eo.'npatTrtre^^rre  .  T"'  7^ '" 

bitch,  wh^^;^      ■  "'"'  '""-'  "■"'  "'"'■«  »  loHfless 

e.Uan''p"fS^-ronr:s::^^^ 

patcli,  rich  with  its  latSwork  of    1?  '  ^  ^  ^"''^^" 

shade,  tipped  here  and  ^0^  with  r'n"  ^^  ^"' 
deep  soft  heather  carnet   wJk  ^''^'^'"  ^"^  '  ^^'^ 

and^d.a™  for  ho^::'::7b!M:;dXKCa,i:it^;r 
wei^t^^r^^rf^^^rdrr:  d"-^'""^ 

of  mountain  peaks  to  stiri  n  .!     •  ^omw-edge 

sense  of  the  sublime  whi^e  T.^  ^^ff  ^ion  with  the 
the  fir  peaks  a^Ltthe'r^ sC!^  ^^Tr'^^^^  °^       ' 
Alps;  little  ones  it  may  be  •  bnf  .T      .T    ^  ^"^  ^^ 

before,  what  is  size  ?    A  ni     .  .      '  ^  ^  ^^^ 

's  size  ?    A  pliantom  of  our  brain ;  an 


^ 
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optical  delusion.  Grandeur,  if  you  will  conHider  wisely, 
consists  in  form,  and  not  in  size :  and  to  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher,  the  curve  drawn  on  a  paper  two  inches  long, 
is  just  as  magnificent,  just  as  symbolic  of  divine  mys- 
teries and  melodies,  as  when  embodied  in  the  span  of 
some  cathedral  roof.  Have  you  eyes  to  see  ?  Then  lie 
down  on  the  grass,  and  look  near  enough  to  see  some- 
thing more, of  what  is  to  be  seen;  and  you  will  find 
tropic  jungles  in  every  square  foot  of  turf ;  mountain 
cliffs  and  debacles  at  the  mouth  of  every  rabbit  burrow : 
dark  strids,  tremendous  cataracts,  "  deep  glooms  and 
sudden  glories,"  in  every  foot-broad  rill  which  wanders 
through  the  turf.  AH  is  there  for  you  to  see,  if  you  will 
but  rid  youreelf  of  "  that  idol  of  space  ";  and  Nature,  as 
every  one  will  tell  you  who  has  seen  dissected  an  insect 
tinder  the  microscope,  is  as  grand  and  graceful  in  her 
smallest  as  in  her  hugest  forms. 

The  March  breeze  is  chilly :    but   I   can  be  always 
warm  if  I  like  in  my  winter-garden.     I  turn  my  horse's 
head  to  the  red  wall  of  fir-stems,  and  leap  over  the  furze- 
grown  bank  into  my  cathedral,  wherein  if  there  be  no 
saints,  there  are  likewise  no  priestccaft  and  no_jdols ; 
but  endless  vistas  of  smooth  red   green-veined  shafts 
holding  up  the  warm  dark  roof,  lessening  away  into 
endless  gloom,  paved    with  rich   brown  fir-needle — a 
carpet  at  which  Nature   has   been  at  work  for  forty 
years.     Red  shafts,  green   roof,  and  here  and  there  a 
pane  of  blue  sky — neither  Owen  Jones  nor  Willement  ' 
can  improve  upon  that  ecclesiastical  ornamentation, — 
while  for  incense  I  have  the  fresh  healthy  turpentine  ) 
fragrance,  far  sweeter  to  my  nostrils  than  the  stifling  (^ 
narcotic  odour  which  fills  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  ^ 
There  is  not  a  breath  of  air  within :  but  the  breeze  sighs 
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-  upon  the  ™,jl":i<;:  ixm::;  t:" 

mnumemble   wave  -  sicrhs  rmn^    ;  i.  '  *^® 

and   faces   which   I   si  all     '"     ""'"'"^'"''^^'^  '^^^"^ories, 

earth       I  will  nlf  l  ''^   ^«'''"    "P^^"   *'"'« 

n^     1  ^vill  not  tell  even  you  of  that,  old  friend 

fir  „?^1       ?  "''^''  ^^'^  ^'y'  '•^^''^^'  t^'-<^  Eolian-harp  of 

or  w  est,  the  needles  drv  nr  wof      rni  .  .     ,     , 

f/^  .!„    •     1    -11  ^        ^^^'     -^"^s  easter  V  kev  of 

the  day  Us.lf  be  coWer:  but  grander  still,  w,  well  1 
softer.  ,s  the  sod  soughing  key  in  which  th;  souri,  wc^ 
w,nd  r^rson,  min-laden,  over  the  forest,  andcllls  me 

n^rl^T  '"'""'^  P'""<«0Pher-t0  oat.^h  trouT  „  the 
nearest  chalk-stream. 

The  breeze  is  gone  a  while;   and  I  am  in  perfect 
sdenee    a  s.lence  which  may  be  heard.     Not  a  L„d 

of  anta?  mJ'"^  f'""' '  "'^'"'"'^  »»-•  ^Le  aZnce' 
ot  anunal  hfe  is  solemn,  startling.    That  ring-dove  who 

was  coomg  half  a  mile  away,  has  hushed  his  10^'  U,at 
flock  ot  long-tailed  titmice,  which  were  twing^:  Id 
peekmg  about  the  fir-cones  a  few  minutes  Tcf  a,^ 
gone;  and  now  there  is  not  even  a  gnat  to  quiveH;  tl^ 

■ant  sun-rays.  Did  a  spider  run  over  these^dead  leavt 
I  a  most  fancy  I  could  hear  his  foot-fall.  The  creS 
of  the  saddle,  the  soft  step  of  the  mare  upon  he  fir^ 
needles,  .lar  my  ears.  I  seem  alone  in  a  dead  world  A 
dead  world  :  and  yet  so  full  of  life,  if  I  bad  eyef  "'see^ 
Above  my  head  every  fir-needlo  is  breathing-breathW 
for  ever ;  currents  unnumbered  circulate  in  every  CL^ 
qmckened  by  some  undiscovered  miracle;  arold  m"' 
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every  fir-stem  is  distilling  strange  juices,  which  no 
laboratory  of  man  can  make;  and  where  my  dull  eye 
sees  only  death,  the  eye  of  God  sees  boundless  life  and 
motion,  health  and  use. 

Slowly  I  wander  on  beneath  the  warm  roof  of  the 
winter-garden,  and  meditate  upon  that  one  word— Life ; 
and  specially  on  all  that  Mr.  Lewes  has  written  so  well 
thereon — for  instance — 

♦'We  may  consider  Life  ituelf  as  an  ever-increasing  identification 
with  Nature.  The  simple  cell,  from  which  the  plant  or  animal 
arises,  must  draw  light  and  heat  from  the  sun,  nutriment  from  the 
surrounding  world,  or  else  it  will  remain  quiescent,  not  alive, 
though  latent  with  life;  as  the  grains  in  the  Egyptian  tombs, 
which  after  lying  thousands  of  years  in  those  sepulchres,  are  placed 
in  the  earth,  and  smile  forth  as  golden  wheat.  What  we  call 
growth,  is  it  not  a  perpetual  absorption  of  Nature,  the  identification 
of  the  individual  with  the  universal  ?  And  may  we  not,  in  specula- 
tive moods,  consider  Death  as  the  grand  impatience  of  the  soul  to 
free  itself  from  the  circle  of  individual  activity— the  yearning  of  the 
creature  to  be  united  with  the  Creator  ? 

"As  with  Life,  so  with  knowledge,  which  is  intellectual  lifa 
In  the  early  days  of  man's  history.  Nature  and  her  marvellous 
ongoings  were  regarded  with  but  a  casual  and  careless  eye,  or  else 
with  the  merest  wonder.  It  was  late  before  profound  and  reverent 
study  of  her  laws  could  wean  man  from  impatient  specuUtions ; 
and  now,  what  is  our  intellectual  activity  based  on,  except  on  the 
more  thorough  mental  absorption  of  Nature  ?  When  that  absorp- 
tion  is  c-mpleted,  the  mystic  drama  wUl  be  sunny  clear,  and  all 
Nature's  processes  be  visible  to  man,  as  a  Divine  Effluence  and 
Life." 

True:  yet  not  all  the  truth.  But  who  knows  all  the 
truth  ? 

Not  I.  "We  see  through  a  glass  darkly,"  said 
St  Paul  of  old;  and  what  is  more,  dazzle  and  weary 
our  eyes,  like  clumsy  microscopists,  by  looking  too  long 
and  earnestly  through  the  imperfect  and  by  no  means 
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eise.     1  will  think  of  nothing  at  all—  ^ 

Stay.    There  waa  a  sound  at  last;  a  light  footfall. 

oound  bohina     She  sop,  „.   .  ■        ^  """''  *""« 

into  the  g.o:™."The":,rs"r'hrr''  ™"'r 

senrnf  rt      *."'°™  """""«!  I  <^»  "■"»»  the  finer 

impalpable  to  man  8  gross  eyes.    Besides,  that  hare  was 
not  travel  ine  in  eearoh  nt  f™j     ou 

among  t,     fir-st^ms^lng,  .^/L^^^  IT^lt^'S 
bird.    What  has  put  him  up  ? 
That,  old  mare,  at  sight  whereof  your  wise  eves  wid™ 

lorward  towards  your  nose,  and  then  laid  back  win. 
s7rT':f  Stand  still,  old  woman  1  Do  ™u  tW^ 
8t.«.  after  Mteinte™.  that  you  can  catch  a^^o"  f 

etctst'tl:: '"S  he^i^i-  z-fT'  "'■ 

black  with  fresh  peat-stainl     He  ^^"a  h^^  t^%^  ,":: 
he  has  not  been  up  long.  °"* 

The  mare  stands  like  a  statue:  but  I  can  feel  h«r 
see  ua     He  sits  down  in  the  middle  of  a  ride   tnrn« 

tt  '^VT  ^^''  "'^^^  '^'''  -^  "--  -mtehes '  ^ 
them  with  his  hind  foot 


one  of 


better.    Now  he 


seemingly  to  make  it  hear  the 


IS  up  again  and  on. 
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Beneath  yon  fire,  8omo  luindred  yards  away,  Htatuleth, 
or  rather  lieth,  for  it  is  on  deud  flat  ground,  tlie  fanions 
castle  of  MalepartuH,  which  beheld  the  baso  murder  of 
Lampe  the  haro,  and  many  a  seely  soul  beside.  I  know 
it  well ;  a  patch  ot  sand-hmps,  minfjled  v/ith  great  holes, 
amid  the  twining  fir-roota;  ancient  homo  of  the  last  of 
the  wild  beasts.  And  thither,  unto  Malcpartns  safe  and 
strong,  trots  Reinecke,  where  he  hopes  to  be  snug  among 
the  labyrinthine  windings,  and  inninncrahio  starting- 
holes,  as  the  old  apologue  has  it,  of  his  ballium,  covert- 
way,  and  donjon  keep.  Full  blown  in  self-satisfaction 
he  trots,  lifting  his  toes  delicately,  and  CJirrying  his 
brash  aloft,  as  full  of  cunning  and  conceit  as  that  world- 
famous  ancestor  of  his,  /hose  deeds  of  imchivalry  were 
the  delight,  if  not  the  model,  of  knight  and  kaiser,  lady 
and  burgher,  in  the  Middle  Age. 

Suddenly  he  halts  at  the  great  gate  of  Malepartus, 
:amines  it  with  his  nose;  goes  on  to  a  postern; 
examines  that  also,  and  then  another,  and  another; 
while  I  perceive  afar,  projecting  from  every  cave's 
mouth,  *he  red  and  green  end  of  a  new  fir-faggot.  Ah, 
Reinecke !  fallen  is  thy  conceit,  and  fallen  thy  tail  there- 
with. Thou  hast  worse  foes  to  deal  with  than  Bruin 
the  bear  or  Isegrim  the  wolf,  or  any  foolish  brute  whom 
thy  greai  ancestor  outwitted.  Man  the  many-counselled 
has  been  beforehand  with  thee;  and  the  earths  are 
stopped. 

One  moment  he  sits  down  to  meditate,  and  scratches 
those  trusty  coungellors.  his  ears,  as  if  he  would  icax 
them  cff,  "  revolving  swift  thoughts  in  a  crafty  mind." 

He  has  settled  ib  now.  He  is  up  and  off— and  at 
what  a  pace !    Out  of  the  way,  Fauns  and  Hamadryads, 
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<loomed  to  b«  t„  Lf      .         '•""  """"'  '""""  "P'"'. 
and  cunning,  by  b,.i„„  ,',        ^  »*'f'■■-''^  ""'l  grace, 

mouth.  L  rr^iteoTra^  •-'"'  •-'' '-'-  -^ 

weS  th'^1'"'""'^."' "°'"  o'  '^•"'*'''  -»W  «■«'  thou 
wert  here  this  day.  and  not  in  St.  Martin's  Kail  to  he^ 

ever  WeeJs  1  w"m  -^   "^  ""^"S"'''  '""^  "hat- 

So  do  I T L^i^rLtr;  /  "'^ ''"""'"'  '^"■■^  of  »"»• 

of  heroes,  of  0™"  eI' H^  ""'^''y  °*  «-«« 
speare-  h,t  nh  ^^7  ^'''  ^P*""^''  »'"'  Shake- 

speare.  but  oh  that  you  could  hear  this  madrigai  t    If 

you  must  have    "four   parts,"   then    there    t£  a." 

Deeped-n,outhed   baes.  rolling  along  the  g^und^  Zl 

Wful  tenor;  wild  wistful  alto;  andleaping^up  ht;  »d 

a«d  tnlls  „f  trembhng  joy.    I  k„ow  not  whether  you 
ean  fit  ,t  mto  your  laws  of  music,  any  more  than  you 
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can  the  song  of  that  Ariel  sprite  who  dwells  in  the 
Eolian  harp,  or  the  roar  of  the  waves  on  the  rock,  or 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  lawn, 
And  murmur  of  innumerable  bees.    . 

But  music  it  is.    A  madrigal  ?    Rather  a  whole  opera 
of  Der  Freischutz— d8Bmoniac  element  and  all— to  judge 
by  thase  red  lips,  fierce  eyes,  wild,  hungry  voices;  and 
such  as  should  make  Reinccke,  had  he  strong  cesthetic 
sympathies,  well  content  to  be  hunted  from  his  cradle  to 
his  grave,  that  such  sweet  sounds  might  by  him  enrich 
the  air.    Heit)es  of  old  were  glad  to  die,  if  but  sc  me 
"vatessacer"  would  sing  their  fame  in  worthy  strains : 
and  Shalt  not  thou  too  be  glad.  Reinecke  ?    Content  thy- 
self with  thy  fate.     Music  soothes  care;  let  it  so<  the 
thine,  as  thou  runnest  for  thy  life ;  thou  shalt  have 
enough  of  it  in  the  next  hour.     For  as  the  Etruscans 
(says  AthensBus)  were  so  luxurious  that  they  used  to  dog 
their  slaves  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  so  shall  luxurious 
Chanter  and  Challenger,  Sweetlips  and  Melody,  eat  thee 
to  the  sound  of  rich  organ-pipes,  that  so  thou  mayest, 
Like  that  old  fabled  swan,  in  music  dia 
And  now  appear,  dim  at  first  and  distant,  but  brighten- 
ing and  Hearing  fast,  many  a  right  good   fellow  and 
many  a  right  good  horse.    I  know  three  out  of  four 
of  them,  their  private  histories,  the  private  histories  of 
the.i-  horses:  and  could  tell  you  many  a  good  story  of 
them:  but  shall  not.  being  an  English  gentleman,  and 
not  an  American  litterateur.     They  may  not  all  be  very 
clever,  or  very  learned,  or  very  anything  except  gallant 
men  ;  but  they  are  all  good  enough  company  for  me,  or 
any  one;  and  each  has  his  own  ajuicialit^,  for  which  I 
hke  him.    That  huntsman  I  have  known  for  fifteen 
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the  servants  of  thp  hnr,f        t  T  ^  "    ^  ^^^^  seen 

when  he  waa  a  X  Jv  "^  '^'u''^"'  ^  "^"^^  W" 
the  Guards,  and  worLu'^Vir  "7  ''  "  "  "^P**'"  » 
that  bright  green  Zt  tl  t"  f^T  "'  '"T'»°  = 
harfest  rider,  for  many  a  mHe^Ld  ' '"."'"  ''  ""« 
he  .orka.  with  all  ^.JS^I^XuT^'T'' 
beau  sabreur  and  colnn»l  %  a  ^      '"'™  *»«"  » 

black  coat.  wh:lw  Walc^T"    f  ""■^'"  "«" 
the  poor  at  the  Board^7  nf^-        '  *'"'  ^^^  "P  '<»• 

fa  a  county  banker  •  but  hlTn^  °"'*'"  "»«''  ««* 

the  fox  knowa  of  himLlf  and  T""  f  ""'  '"^  «"«" 
there  will  he  be  thi  dl  ^17  7  *'''  ''"""''^  """' 
kanga«x,in  Anatrala    Zt  '^'^  "*"  ""«  "•""ted 

he  ^  b.ve  an^r  ie.  wT.T'btN:  "'  ^'» 
m»y  an  Indian  flgh't:  that  ot^w^  hHicr'' '? 
Delhi,  and  was  cut  ud  af  T„.i,  .      victona  at 

twenty  wounda:  that  one  h^"!"'":,^"'  -"^  *^ 
who  each  man  is?  Enough  27  V  '  ""'**'' '"  ^o" 
»tory.  welcome  one  Sully  LT""  **"  ""^  "  S""" 
the  wild  foreat.  the  wh"S;  foelin^IfT  °"'  IT'  ■" 
among  friends.  ^  °^  ^^'°g  ^^  ^lome 

There  is  music,  again,  if  you  will     ,f.      •      . 
tread  of  these  hundred   hoi^Ph^f  '  '°  *^"  ^^^ 

vegetable  soil.  Therar^fr^tw  .r^-  '''  ^^^^^ 
time."  You  may  hear  tL  wh T  P  '°  "common 
finest  trotting  marcli  in  the  v^or\d\  r:^^''^  J^T^'  ^^^^ 
heela.  ''"-i^e.  aa  it  does  in  r'c^^t^^l^Vb:!:^ 
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now  and  then,  plunging,  Jingling,  struggling  through 
heavy  ground,  bursting  for  a  moment  into  a  jubilant 
canter  as  it  reaches  a  sound  spot. 

The  hounds  feather  a  moment  round  Malepartus, 
puzzled  by  the  windings  of  Reinecke's  footsteps.  You 
can  hear  the  flap  and  snort  of  the  dogs'  nostrils  as  they 
canter  round;  and  one  likes  it.  It  is  exciting:  but 
why — who  can  tell  ? 

What  beautiful  creatures  they  are,  too!  Next  to  a 
Greek  statue  (I  mean  a  real  old  Greek  one ;  for  I  am  a 
thoroughly  anti-preraphaelite  benighted  pagan  heathen 
in  taste,  and  intend  some  day  to  get  up  a  Cinque-Cento 
Club,  for  the  total  abolition  of  Gothic  art) — next  to  a 
Greek  statue,  I  say^  I  know  few  such  combinations  of 
grace  and  strength  as  in  a  fine  foxhound.  It  is  the 
beauty  of  the  Theseus — light  and  yet  massive;  and  light 
not  in  spite  of  its  masses,  but  on  account  of  the  perfect 
disposition  of  them.  I_dQ,jiot  care  for  grace  in  man, 
woman,  or  animal,  which  is  obtained  (as  in  the  old 
German  painters)  at  the  expense  of  honest  flesh  and 
blood.  It  may  be  all  very  pure,  and  unearthly,  and 
sainEly,  and  what  not ;  but  it  is  not  healthy ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  really  High  Art,  let  it  call  itself  such  as 
much  as  it  likes.  The  highest  art  must  be  that  in  which 
the  outward  is  the  most  perfect  symbol  of  the  inward ; 
and,  therefore,  a  healthy  soul  can  be  only  expressed  by  a 
healthy  body ;  and  starved  limbs  and  a  hydrocephalous 
forehead  must  be  either  taken  as  incorrect  symbols  of 
spiritual  excellence,  or  as — what  they  were  really  meant 
for — symbols  of  certain  spiritual  diseases  which  were  in 
the  Middle  Age  considered  as  ecclesiastical  graces  and 
virtues.  Wherefore  I  like  pagan  and  naturalist  art; 
consider  Titian  and  Correggio  as  unappreciated  geniuses, 
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whose  excellences  the  world  will  in  some  saner  mood 
rediscover;  hold,  in  direct  opposition  to  Rio.  that  Rafaelle 
improved   steadily   all   his   life   through,  and   that  his 
noblest  works  are  not  his  somewhat  simpeiing  Madonnas 
and  somewhat  impish   Bambinos  (very  lovely  though 
they  are),  but  his  great,  coarse,   naturalist,  Protestant 
cartoons     which    (with     Andrea    Mantegna's    Heathen 
Inumph)  Cromwell  saved  for  the  British  nation.     Pro- 
bably no  one   will   agree   with   all   this   for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  :  but  after  that  I  have  hopes     The 
world  will  grow  tired  of  pretending  to  admire  Manichroan 
pictures  in  an  age  of  natural  science;  and  Art  will  let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead,  and  beginning  again  where  Michael 
Angelo  and  Rafaelle  left  off,  work  forward  into  a  nobler 
truer,  freer,  and  more  divine  school  than  the  world  haa' 
yet  seen— at  least,  so  I  hope. 

And_all  this  has  grown^out  of  those  foxhounds.     Why 
not  ?    Theirs  is  the  sort  oflbrm  which  expresses  to  me  " 
what  I  want  Art  to  express- Nature  not  limited,  but 
developed,  by  high  civilization.     The  old  savige  ideal  of 
beauty  was  the  lion,  type  of  mere  massive  force.     That 
was  succeeded  by  an  over-civilized  ideal,  say  the  fawn 
type  of  delicate  grace.     By  cunning  breeding  an^  choos- 
ing, through  long  centuries,  man  has  combined  both  and 
has  created  the  foxhound,  lion  and  fawn  in  one ;  just  as 
he  might  create  noble  human  beings ;  did  he  take  half 
«^muchJrouWe_about^p^^^^        (in  the  true  old  sensTof 
the  word)  as  he  does  about   fowls.     Look  at  that  old 
hound,  who  stands  doubtful,  locking  up  at  his  master 
for  advice.     Look  at  the  severity,  delicacy,  lightness  of 
every  curve.     His  head  is  finer  than  a  deer's;  his  hind 
legs  tense  a«  steel  springs;    his   fore-legs  straight  as 
arrows:  and  yet  see  the  depth  of  chest,  the  sweep  of 
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loin,  the  breadth  of  paw,  the  mass  of  ann  and  thigh ; 
and  if  you  have  an  eye  for  form,  look  at  the  absoluui 
majesty  of  his  attitude  at  this  moment    Majesty  is  the 
only  word  for  it.     If  he  were  six  feet  high,  instead  of 
twenty-three  inches,  with  what  animal  on  earth  could 
you  compare  him  ?    Is  it  not  a  joy  to  see  such  a  thing 
ahve  ?    It  is  to  me,  at  least.     I  should  like  to  have  one 
in  my  study  all  day  long,  as  I  would  have  a  statue  or  a 
picture;  and  when  Mr.  Morrell  gave  (as  they  say)  two 
hundred  guineas  for  Hercules  alone,  I  believe  the  dog 
was  well  worth  the  money,  only  to  look  at.     But  I  am 
a  minute  philosopher. 

I  cap  them  on  to  the  spot  at  which  Reinecke  dis- 
appeared.  Old  Virginal's  stem  flourishes;  instantly  her 
pace  quickens.  One  whimper,  and  she  is  away  full- 
mouthed  through  the  wood,  and  the  pack  after  her:  but 
not  I. 

I  am  not  going  with  them.     My  hunting  days  are 
over.     Let  it  suffice  that  I  have,  in  the  days  of  my 
vanity,  "  drank  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers,  far  on 
the  ringing  plains  "  of  many  a  county,  grass  and  forest 
down  and  vale.     No,  my  gallant  friends.     You  know 
that  I  could  ride,  if  I  chose;  and  I  am  vain  enough  to 
be  glad  that  you  ■    o>7  it.     But  useless  are  your  coax- 
ings,   solicitatioi.  .     cravings    of    honest    right    hands. 
"Life,"  as  my  friend  Tom  Brown  says,  "is  not  all  beer 
and  skittles;"  it  is  past  two  now,  and  I  have  four  old 
women  to  read  to  at  three,  and  an  old  man  to  bury  at 
four;  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  you  will  respect 
me  the  more  for  going  home  and  doing  my  duty.    That 
I  should  like  to  see  this  fox  fairly  killed,  or  even  fairly 
lost,  I  deny  not.     That  I  should  liko  it  as  much  aa  I  can 
like  any  earthly  and  outward  thing,  I  deny  not     But 
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sugar  to  one's  bread  and  butter  is  not  good ;  and  if  my 
winter-garden  represent  the  bread  and  butter,  then  will 
fox  hunting  stand  to  it  in  the  relation  of  superfluous  and 
unwholesome  sugar:  so  farewefl;  and  long  may  your 
noble  sport  prosper-"  the  image  of  war  with  only  half 
Its  danger  te  train  you  and  >our  sons  after,  into  gallant 
soldiers — full  of 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill. 

So  homeward  I  go  through  a  labyrinth  of  fir-stems 
and,  what  IS  worse,  fir-stumps,  which  need  both  my  eyes 
-and   my  horse's  at    every  moment;    and   woe   to  the 
anchorite,   as  old  Bunbury  names  him,  who  carries  his 
nose  m  the  air,  and  his  fore  feet  well  under  him      Woe 
to  the  self-willed  or  hard-hided  horse  who  cannot  take 
the  slightest  hint  of  the  heel,  and  wince  hind  legs  or 
fore  out  of  the  way  of  those  jagged  points  which  lie  in 
wait  for  him.     Woe,  in  fact,  to  all  who  are  clumsy  or 
cowardly,  or  in  anywise  not  "masters  of  the  situation." 
Plea^nt  riding  it  is,  though,  if  you  dare  look  any- 
where  but  over  your  horse's  nose,  under  the  dark  roof 
between  the  red  fir-pillars,  in  that  rich  subdued  light' 
Now  I  plunge  into  a  gloomy  dell,  wherein  is  no  tinV^ng 
nvulet,  ever  pure;  but  instead  a  bog,  hewn  out  i       a 
chess-board  of  squares,  parte>d  by  deep  narrow  ditenes 
some  twenty  feet  apart     Blundering  among  the  stems  I 
go,  fetlock-deep  in  peat,  and  jumping  at  every  third 
stride  one  of  the  said  uncanny  gripes,  half  hidden  in 
long  hassock  grass.     O  ^im  coBspi^om,  most  stately  and      ' 
most  variable  of  British  grasses,  why  will  you  always 
grow  where  you  are   not  wanted  ?    Through  you  the 
mare  aU  but  left  her   hind   legs  in  that  last  gripe. 
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Through  you  a  red-coat  ahead  of  me.  avoidinjr  one  of 
your  hassocks,  jumped  with  his  horse's  nose  full  butt 
afijainst  a  fir-stem,  and  stopped. 

As  one  that  is  struck  dead 
By  lightning,  ere  he  falls, 

Bs  we  shall  soon,  in  spite  of  the  mare's  cleverness. 
Would  we  were  out  of  this! 

Out  of  it  we  shall  be  soon.  I  see  daylight  ahead  at 
last,  bright  between  the  dark  stems.  Up  a  steep  slope 
and  over  a  bank  which  is  not  very  big,  but  being  com- 
posed of  loose  gravel  and  peat  mould,  gives  down  with 
me  nearly  sending  me  head  over  heels  in  the  heather 
and  leavmg  me  a  sheer  gap  to  scramble  through,  and  out 
on  the  open  moor. 

Grand  old  moor!  stretching  your  brown  flats  right 
away  toward  Windsor  for  many  a  mile.-  Far  to  our 
nght  18  the  new  Wellington  College,  looking  stately 
enough  here  all  alone  in  the  wilderness,  in  spite  of  ite 
two  ugly  towers  and  pinched  waist.  Close  over  me 
is  ttie  long  fir-fringed  ride  of  Easthampstead.  ending 
suddenly  in  Caesar's  camp;  and  hounds  and  huntsmen 
are  already  fa.-  «head.  and  racipg  up  the  Roman  road, 
which  the  clods  of  these  parts,  unable  to  give  a  better 
account  of  it,  call  the  Devil's  Highway. 

R«5ing  indeed  ;  for  as  Reinecke  gallops  up  the  narrow 
heather-frmged  pathway,  he  brushes  off  his  scent  upon 
the  twigs  at  every  stride;  and  the  hounds  race  after 
him,  showing  no  head  indeed,  and  keeping,  for  conveni- 
ence, m  one  long  line  upon  the  track :  but  going  heads 
up.  stems  down,  at  a  pace  which  no  hoi^e  can  follow  — 
I  only  hope  they  may  not  overrun  the  scent 
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a  —rT:"^!  ■'•  ''""■ ""''  •""  "'"'■•  •'»'«'«  down 
a  moment     But  with  one  swift  ca.,t  in  full  gallop  ti.ev 

tn^l,„-!t  a  f  ^"^  "?  "P  *°  "'"■"=  *»  "««'  hounds 
Td  io .  r  f"""  *'"y  ""  ""'  hunted  themselves, 
and  so  have  learnt  to  trust  themselves,  and  act  for  them- 
selves; as  boys  should  learn  at  school,  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  mistake  or  two.  Now  they  are  showing  head 
mdeed  down  a  half-cleared  valley,  and  over \  few 
meffectua  turn.ps  withering  in  the  peat,  a  patch  of 
gr»w,ngc,v,l,zation  in  the  heart  of  the  wildemL;  and 
then  over  he  brook,  while  I  turn  slowly  away,  through 
a  green  wilderness  of  self-sown  firs.  ^ 

There  they  stand  in    thousands,    the  sturdv  Scots 
colonizing  the  desert  in  spite  of  frost,  and  giTwld 

neighbours    ee    according  to  the  good  old  proverb  of 
their  native  land,  "  Caw  me,  and  I'll  caw  thee." 

I  respect  them,  those  Scotch  firs.  I  delight  in  their 
forms,  from  Jam,.  Vs  gnarled  gianu  „p  if  B  JshiU 
fark-the  only  place  m  England  where  a  painter  can 
Wn  what  Scotch  fii.  are-down  U,  the  Httle  gre^n 
pyramids  which  stand  up  out  of  the  heather,  triumphant 

youth.    Seven  years  on  an  average  have  most  of  them 

rbhl  T  ^TT"^  ''*''''  *°  become  a  foot  hig" 
Nibbled  off  by  hares,  trodden  down  by  cattle,  cut  doln 
by  turf-pare,^  seeing  hundreds  of  their  brethren  cut  up 
and^med  off  in  the  tnrf-fuel.  they  are  as  gnarled  and 
Mubbed  near  the  ground  as  an  old  thorn  bush  in  a 
Future.  But  they  have  conquered  at  last,  and  aro 
growing  away,  eighteen  inches  a  year,  with  fair  green 
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brushes  silver-tipfc,  reclothing  the  wilderness  with  a 
vegetation  which  it  has  not  seen  for— how  many 
thousand  years? 

No  man  can  tell.     For  when  last  the  Scotch  fir  was 
indigenous  to   England,  and,  mixed    with    the    larch, 
stretched  in  one  vast  forest  from  Norfolk  into  Wales, 
England  was  not  as  it  is  now.    Snowdon  was,  it  may  be, 
fifteen  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  edges  of  its 
glaciers  the  marmot  and  the  musk  ox,  the  elk  and  the 
bear,  wandered  down  into  the  Lowlands,  and  the  hyena 
and  the  lion  dwelt  in  those  caves  where  fox  and  badger 
only  now  abide.     And  how  did  the  Scotch  fir  die  out  ? 
Did  the  whole  land  sink  slowly  from  its  sub- Alpine 
elevation  into  a  warmer  climate   below  ?     Or  was  it 
never  raised  at  all  ?    Did  some  change  of  the  Atlantic 
sea-floor  turn  for  the  first  time  the  warm  Gulf  Stream 
to  these  shores ;  and  with  its  soft  sea-breezes  melt  away 
the  "Age  of  Ice,"  till  glaciers  and  pines,  marmots  and 
musk  oxen,  perspired   to  death,  and   vanished  for  an 
aeon  ?    Who  knows  ?     Not  I.     But  of  the  fact  there  can 
be  no  doubt.     Whether,  as  we  hold  traditionally  here, 
the  Scotch  fir  was  re-introduced  by  James  I.  when  he 
built  Bramshill   for   Raleigh's  hapless   pet,  Henry  the 
Prince,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  their 
re-introduction,  here  they  are,  and  no  one  can  turn  them 
out.     In  countless  thousands    the  winged  seeds  float 
down  the  south-west  gules  from  the  older  trees;  and 
every  seed  which  falls  takes  root  in  ground  which,  how- 
ever unable  to  bear  broad-leaved  trees,  is  ready  by  long 
rest  for  the  seeds  of  the  needle-leaved  ones.     Thousands 
perish  yearly ;  but  the  eastward  march  of  the  whole,  up 
hill  and   down  dale,  is    sure    and   steady  as  that  of 
Lyuceus's  Goths  in  Goethe's  Helena:— 


^^   WINTKB-OARDBN.  jjj 

^  Ein  Inng  und  breites  Volk«gewicht. 

l^r  er»te  wuaste  vom  leteen  nicht 
Der  enifce  fiel,  der  zweite  stand, 
Dea  drittcn  La.ize  war  ziir  HHii'd, 
Ein  je<ler  hundertfach  gest^rkt ;' 
Erachlageno  Tansend  unlienierkt-  < 

stretching  to  the  eantward  of  each  tract  of  older  tLri' 

lOnir  c  oud  of  VOUno-PP  ntioa    1.1  ^'  * 

wish  their  HiW     ^  '       "^  '^  ^'^^"  ^«"»^t'«  ^il-I 

wish  their  substance  w»«  as  yielding  this  day      Trulv 

wisli  It  were  easier  to  ride  through      «.«•  J  ' 

S«oteh,„e„,  .„d  close  and  stouT  L  standi  T 
other  and  claw  at  you  as  you  twist  L^thl^t 
biggest  aimmg  at  your  head,  or  even  wonL    7 

izi  srsL:::h^^r-„e*'':^r  h*^?  r" 

Whish-whish;  we  are  envd  ^^d t  tha' i:::;'"' 
atmosphen,  of  scrubbing-brushe^     Fain  woulTl  sh^!^ 

T{^  t  ^^L  ^^^f^^  ^  ttt 

A  Droad  line  of  ruts;   perhaps  some  Celtic  trackwav 

two  thousand   years  old    r.^„,  ^  ^^   ■.  i-racKway, 

'^  j^ears  oia,  now  matted  over  wi'fh  ««.. 

III     ^^        ^"^  °^  '"*^'""'  ""-^  '''^■■kcr  heath  •   bul 
doubly  dangerous  now  when  masked   by  dark  nnd.^ 
growth.     You  n.ust  find  your  own  way^hert  .^    j 
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will  poHitively  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  T  diHclajin 
all  respoHHibility.  There  are  the  reins  on  your  neck; 
do  what  you  will,  only  do  something—and  if  you  can, 
get  forward,  and  not  back. 

»  There  is  daylight  at  last,  and  fresh  air.  I  trot 
contemptuously  through  the  advanced  skirmishers  of 
the  Scotch  invading  army ;  and  watch  my  friends  some 
mile  and  a  half  off,  who  have  threaded  a  practicable 
trackway  through  a  long  dreary  yellow  bog,  too  wet  for 
firs  to  root  in,  and  are  away  in  "  a  streamer."  Now  a 
streamer  is  produced  in  this  wise.  There  is  but  one 
passible  gap  in  a  bank,  one  possible  ford  in  a  brook; 
one  possible  path  in  a  cover;  and  as  each  man  has  to 
wait  till  the  man  before  him  gets  through,  and  then 
gallops  on,  each  man  loses  twenty  yards  or  more  on  the 
man  before  him:  wherefore,  by  all  laws  of  known 
arithmetic,  if  ten  men  tail  through  a  gap,  then  will  the 
last  of  the  ten  find  himself  two  hundred  yards  behind 
the  foremost,  which  process  several  times  repeated, 
produces  the  phenomenon  called  a  streamer,  viz.,  twenty 
men  galloping  absurdly  as  hard  as  they  can,  in  a  line 
half  a  mile  long,  and  in  humours  which  are  celestial  in 
the  few  foremost,  contented  in  the  central,  and  gradually 
becoming  darker  in  the  hindmost;  till  in  the  last  man 
they  assume  a  hue  altogether  Tartarean.  Farewell,  brave 
gentlemen !  I  watch,  half  sadly,  half  self-contented,  the 
red  coats  scattered  like  sparks  of  tire  over  hill  and  dale, 
and  turn  slowly  homeward,  to  visit  my  old  women. 

I  pass  through  a  gateway,  out  upon  a  village  green, 
planted  with  rows  of  oaks,  surrounded  by  trim  sunny 
cottages,  a  pleasant  oasis  in  the  middle  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Across  the  village  cricket-ground — we  are  great 
cricketers  in  these  parts,  and  long  may  the  good  old 
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game  live  amoiiff  us;  and  then  up  another  hollow  lane, 
which  lea.l8  between  damp  shaughs  an.!  copses  toward 
the  furtlier  moor. 

Curious  things  to  a  minute  philosopher  are  these  same 
hollow  lanes.     They  set  him  on  arch^logical  <iueHtions 
more  than  he  can  solve;  and  I  me<litate  as  I  so  how 
many  centunes  it  took  lo  saw  through  the  warm  sand- 
banks  th,s  dyke  ten  feet  deep,  up  which  he  trots,  with 
the  oak  boughs  meeting  over  his  head.     Was  it  ever 
worth  mens  while   to  dig  out  the  soi!  ?    Surely  not. 
Ihe  old  method!  must  have  been,  to  remove  the  softer 
upper  spit,  til    they  got  to  tolerably  hard  ground ;  and 
then  MacaJr  n's  metal  being  as  yet  unknown,  the  rains 
and  the  wheels  of  generations  s^iwed         adually  deeper 
and  deeper,  till  this  road-ditch  was  forn.  d.     But  it  must 
have  taken  centuries  to  do  it.     Many  of  these  hollow 
lanes,  especially  thase  on  flat  ground,  must  be  as  old  or 
older  than  the  Conquest.     In  Devonshire  I  am  sure  that 
they  are.     But  there  many  of  them,  one  suspects,  were 
made  not  of  malice,  but  of  cowardice  prepense.     Your 
indigenous  Celt  was,  one  fears,  a  sneaking  animal,  and 
hked  to  keep  when  he  could  under  cover  of  banks  and 
hill-sides;  while  your  bold  Roman  made  his  raised  roads 
straight  over  hill  and  dale,  as  «  ridge-ways  "  from  which 
as  from  an  eagle's  eyrie,  he  could  survey  the  conquered 
lowlands  far  and  wide.     It  marks  strongly  the  difference 
between  the  two  races,    that    difference   between  the 
Roman  paved  road  with  its  established  common  way  for 
aJl  passengers,  its  regular  stations  and  milestones,  and 
the    Celtic    trackway    winding    irresolutely    along    in 
mnumerabie  ruts,  partying   to  meet  again,' as  if  each 
savage  (for  they  were  little  better)  had  taken  his  own 
fresh  path  when  he  found   the  next  line  of  ruts  too 
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heavy  for  his  cattle.  Around  the  HpurH  of  Dartmoor  I 
have  seen  many  ancient  roads,  Home  of  them  long  din- 
uaed,  which  could  have  been  hollowed  out  for  no  other 
purpose  but  that  of  concealment. 

So  I  go  slowly  up  the  hill,  till  the  valley  lies  beneath 
me  like  a  long  green  garden  between  its  two  banks  of 
brown  moor;  and  on  through  a  cheerful  little  green, 
with  red  brick  cottages  scattered  all  round,  each  with  its 
large  neat  garden,  and  lieehives,  and  pigs  and  geese, 
and  turf -stack,  and  dipt  yews  and  hollies  before  the 
door,  and  rosy  dark-eyed  children,  and  all  the  simple 
healthy  comforts  of  a  wild  "  heth -cropper's "  home. 
When  he  can,  the  good  man  of  the  house  works  at  farm 
labour,  or  cuts  his  own  turf ;  and  when  work  is  scarce, 
he  cuts  copses  and  makes  heath-brooms,  and  does  a  little 
poaching.  True,  he  seldom  goes  to  church,  save  to  be 
ehristened,  married,  or  buried:  but  he  equall}^  seldom 
gets  drunk.  For  church  and  public  stand  together  two 
miles  off;  so  that  social  wants  sometimes  bring  their 
own  compensations  with  them,  and  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  question. 

Hark  1  A  faint,  dreary  hollo  off  the  moor  above. 
And  then  another,  and  another.  My  friends  may  trust 
it ;  for  the  clod  of  these  parts  delights  in  the  chase  like 
any  bare-legged  Paddy,  and  casts  away  flail  and  fork 
wildly,  to  run,  shout,  assist,  and  interfere  in  all  possible 
waya,  out  of  pure  love.  The  descendant  of  many 
^nerations  of  broom-squires  and  deer-stealers,  the 
instinct  of  sport  is  strong  within  him  still,  though  no 
more  of  the  king's  deer  are  to  be  shot  in  the  winter 
turnip- fields,  or  worse,  caught  by  an  apple-Uiited  hook 
hung  from  an  orchard  bough.  He  now  limits  his 
aspucations  to  hares  and  pheasants,  and  too  probably 


-^^    '^:':!*^- 


■r  »iKTiiimAiu>nc.  ]« 

Onoe  in  hia  life,  "hits  the  koepor  into  the  river"  and 
«co„H,.ier,  him«.lf  for  «  while  after  over  .  c^'nlc  in 
Wmcheeter  gaol.  Well,  ho  h.«  hi,  faults;  a„..  I  ha" 
m  "«■  But  he  w  a  thorough  pxrf  fellow  ncverthele« ; 
qmto  ^  go„,|  a.  I ;   civil,  eontente.1,  indu,tri.M«,  and 

ow  ng  to  hm  dm,h  of  wild   fo,v»t  blood,  from  Rypsy 
h,ghwayn,a.,  and  what  not-than  hi,  hullet-heuded  Sd' 

down".'"  lT" "•  > '"!  P"™  S....tl.-Sa.xo„  of  the  Chalk- 
downa.  I>ark-h«,red  he  i,.  ruddy,  and  Ull  of  bone- 
-waggenng  m  hi,  youth ;  but  when  he  gmw,  old,  a 
thorough  p^ntleman,  reserved,  stately,  and  eourteou,  a, 
»  prmco.  ,xteen  year,  have  I  lived  with  him  hail 
fellow  well  met,  and  never  yet  had  a  rude  word  or 
action  from  him. 

With  him  I  have  cast  in  my  lot,  to  live  and  die,  and 
be  buried  by  his  side ■  «n<l  t^  •  ■..  t        t 
tn  Inolr  .f.    T        .:     .  'so  home  contented, 

to  look  after  hi,  petty  intt  o.res.  «,nw,-Petty 

tmly-seei^  that  they  i.  .,  „,,  whole  pr^ri 
mysteries  of  life-Food,  raiment,  and  work  to^^  e^ 
them  withal;  love  and  marriaga.  birth  and  death,  nTt 

fTT..  """^  '^°'"^'  "^''^'^  ««d  eigene  ScAwl;" 
and  all  those  commonplace,  of  humanity  which  in  the 
eyes  of  a  minute  philosopher  are  most  divine,  becauM 
they  are  most  commonplace-catholic  as  the  sunshine 
Md  the  rain  which  come  down  from  the  Heavenl' 
Father,  alike  upon  the  evil  and  the  good.  Aa  for  doin. 
fine  things,  my  friend,  with  you,  I  have  learnt  to  believt 

^Ir,  "T  r.'  *"  ^°  ""*  *'"^-  ^'•"P'y  ^"^^  I  am  ■ 

^Tlu  aI  t  """^  '""^  sight-as  well  as  to  try  to 
do  the  duty-which  lie,  nearest  me;  and  to  comfort 
my«lf  with  the  fancy  that  if  I  mak;  goodly  my 
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eyes  and  brain  in  this  life,  I  shall  see — if  it  be  of  any 
use  to  me — all  the  fine  things,  or  perhaps  finer  still,  in 
the  life  to  come.  But  if  not — what  matter?  In  any 
life,  in  any  state,  however  simple  or  humble,  there  will 
be  always  sufficient  to  occupy  a  Minute  Philosopher; 
and  if  a  man  be  busy,  and  busy  about  his  duty,  what 
more  does  he  require,  for  time  or  for  eternity  ? 
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pamter,  Turner,  to  wl.om  he  wrote  offering  hi,  pen  in  defend 

The  offer  w^  declined,  but  this  youthful  projeS  wal  r^H^ 

^Modern  Painter,,  the  Brst  volume  of  which  rZ7^ 

.hedwhenhe  was  twenty-four,  and  the  sixth  when  he  C« 

of  all  excellence,  and  nature  the  inspiration  of  all  great  .^ 
he  apphes  these  te,.«  U>  establish  the  conclusion  th^^l™^; 
«  the  only  perfect  landscape  painter  the  world  has  eTer 
seen^  In  the  midst  of  this  undertaking,  which  ZeZlZ 
far  beyond  it,  original  object,  Ruskin  w^te  rlZ^T':! 
0/  An:hue^ure-(s^n&ce,    Truth,    Power     ^y     Uh 
Memory  Obedient).     He  develope:!  his  ide«  ^b»iJlL 
SU,..^  0/  Venice,  in  which  he  defended  Gothic  ^ZZrl^n 
the  same  grounds  as  he  had  defended  Tumer_tr„T,rZ 
and   the  love  of  nature.    These  works  and  the 
volumpa   nf     M^^      n  •  worKs   and  the  successive 

volumes   of    Modem   Patnters  gave  him   an   unprecedented 
position  as  an  art  critic,  but  he  was  already  be^ni^n^TT 
his  attention  to  other  subjects.     He  ^^Z^^ZZnc^Z 
Carlyle,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close  frien.lship;  and  hTl^ 
deeply  interested  in   the   Workmen's  College  c^ndVe^b^ 
^Z".    -^/-g«%,    writing    for   his   pITpils"^^ 
E^ts  of  Draunng  and  The  Elen^ents  o/PerJ^Z       ^^ 
1857  he  said  that  the  kind  of  painting  they  wanXnT   / 
was  painting  cheek,  .ed  withLlth^i^ilTe^me  y^" t: 
gave  fuller  utterance  to  his  new  ideas  in  a  course  of  l^T 
at  Manchester  on  "The  PnI.>,Vni   v  ^  lectures 

wjr  on      ine  Political   Economy  of   Art  "     Four 
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essays  which  appeared  in  The  C&mhiU  Magazine  in  1860 
(afterwards  republished  under  the  title  Unto  This  Last)  were 
even  more  outspoken,  and  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction  that 
the  editor  refused  to  continue  the  series ;  Eraser' a  Magazine  a 
little  later  took  the  same  course  with  the  papers  now  included 
in  Ruskin's  works  as  Munera  Pulveris.  He  advocated  the 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  the  organization  of 
labour,  and  condemned  the  accepted  iK>Iitical  economy  of  the 
day  as  self-seeking  and  unsound.  His  idea  of  political 
economy  was  that  it  was  not  an  abstract  science,  but  "a 
systora  of  conduct  founfi«3d  on  the  sciences,  and  impossible, 
b-  pt  under  certain  conditions  of  moral  culture."  He  accord- 
ingly devoted  his  main  energies  henceforth  to  arousing  the 
upper  classes  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  to  the  poor,  and  helping 
the  lowp-  classes  to  realize  their  opportunities.  To  this  end 
he  wrote,  gave  his  money,  and  laboured  with  his  own  hands. 
Time  and  Tide  by  Weare  and  Tyne  and  Fore  Clavigera  are 
letters  to  workingmen ;  Sesame  and  Lilies  and  The  Crown  of 
Wild  Olive  are  lectures  delivered  in  various  parts  of  England, 
dealing  with  political,  social,  and  economical  questions.  He 
held  the  Professorship  of  Fine  Art  at  Oxford  for  many  years, 
and  bis  courses  there  were  the  foundation  of  several  of  his 
later  works  on  art ;  after  his  retirement  he  wrote  a  series  of 
sketches  of  his  past  life  under  the  title  Prceterita  (things  gone 
by),  from  which  we  have  made  three  extracts,  describing  his 
childhood  and  critical  periods  of  his  early  manhood.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  seclusion  at  Brantwood,  on  the  shores  of 
Coiiiston  Water.  On  his  eightieth  birthday  the  King  (then 
Prince  of  Wales)  headed  an  address  which  was  signed  by  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  time  to  assure  Ruskin  of  their 
"  deepest  respect  and  sincerest  affection."  While  there  have 
been  wide  differences  of  opinion  about  his  theories  of  art  and 
his  views  of  political  economy  and  social  reform,  his  entire 
singleness  of  aim  and  his  pre-eminence  as  a  writer  of  English 
prose  are  beyond-dispute. 
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PRiETERITA. 

I  am.  and  my  father  was  before  me.  a  violent  Tory  of 
the  dd  school  ;-Walter  Scott's  Bchool.  that  is  to  say 
and  Homers.     I  name  these  two  o«t  of  the  numberless 
^     great  Tory  wnters,  because   they  were   my  own  two 
masters     I  had  Walter  Scott's  novels  and   the  Iliad 
(Popes  translation.)  for  constant  reading  when  I  was  a 
child   on  week-days:  on  Sunday  their  effect  w,is  tem- 
pered by  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress- 
my  mother  having  it  deeply  in  her  heart  to  make  an 
evangelical  clergyman  of   me.     Fo-unately.   I  had  an 
aunt  more  evangelical  than  my  mother;  and  my  aunt 
gave  me  cold  mutton  for  Sunday's  dinner.  which-a«  I 
much  pi^ferred  it  hot-greatly  diminished  the  influence 
of  the  Pilgnm  s  Progress,  and  the  end  of  the  matter  wna 
that  I  got  all  the  noble  imaginative  teaching  of  Defoe 
and  Bunyan,  and  yet-am  not  an  evangelical  clercryman 
I  had,  however,  still  better  teaching  than  thei^  and 
that  compulsonly,  and  every  day  of  the  week 

Walter  Scott  and  Pope's  Homer  were  reading  of  my 
own  election,  and  my  mother  forced  me.  .y  steady  daily 
toi  to  learn  long  chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart  ^ 
well  as  to  read  it  every  syllable  through,  aloud,  hard 
names  and  all.  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  about 
once  a  year:  and  to  that  discipline-patient,  accurate, 
and  resolute-I  owe,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  book, 
which  I  find  occasionally  serviceable,  but  much  of  mv 
general  power  of  taking  pains,  and  the  best  part  of 
my  ta«te  in  literature.     From  Walter  Scott's  novels  I 
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might  easily,  as  I  grew  older,  have  fallen  to  other 
people's  novels ;  and  Pope  might,  perhaps,  have  led  me 
to  take  Johnson's  English,  or  Gibbon's,  as  types  of 
language ;  but,  once  knowing  the  3^nd  of  Deuteronomy, 
the  119th  Psalm,  the  15th  of  1st  Corinthians,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  most  of  the  Apocalypse,  every  syllable 
by  heart,  and  having  always  a  way  of  thinking  with 
myself  what  words  meant,  it  was  not  possible  for  me, 
even  in  the  foolishest  times  of  youth,  to  write  entirely 
superficial  or  formal  English;  and  the  affectation  of 
trying  to  write  like  Hooker  and  George  Herbert  was  the 
most  innocent  I  could  have  fallen  into. 

From  my  own  chosen  masters,  then,  Scott  and  Homer, 
I  learned  the  Toryism  which  my  best  afterthought  has 
only  served  to  confirm. 

That  is  to  say,  a  most  sincere  love  of  kings,  and  dislike 
of  everybody  who  attempted  to  disobey  them.  Only, 
both  by  Homer  and  Scott,  I  was  taught  strange  ideas 
about  kings,  which  I  find  for  the  present  much  obsolete ; 
for  I  perceived  that  both  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
author  of  Waverley  made  their  kings,  or  king-loving 
persons,  do  harder  work  than  anybody  else.  Tydides  or 
Idomeneus  always  killed  twenty  Trojans  to  other  people's 
one,  and  Redgauntlet  speared  more  salmon  than  any  of 
the  Solway  fishermen,  and — which  was  particularly  a 
subject  of  admiration  to  me — I  observed  that  they  not 
only  did  more,  but  in  proportion  to  their  doings,  got  less 
than  other  people — nay,  that  the  best  of  them  were  even 
ready  to  govern  for  nothing!  and  let  their  followers 
divide  any  quantity  of  spoil  or  profit.  Of  late  it  has 
8eemed  to  me  that  the  idea  r.f  a  king  lias  becorje  exactly 
the  contrary  of  this,  and  t  «  it  has  been  supposed  the 
duty  of  superior    ersons  generally  to  govern  less,  and 
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get  more,  than  anybody  else.     So  that  it  was,  perhana 

_    of  e»8tent  kingship  was  a  very  distant  one. 

The  aunt  who  gave  me  cold  mutton  on  Sundays  was 
my  M.er',  sister:  she  lived  at  Bridge-end.  in  the  C 
of  Perth  and  had  a  garden  full  of  goosebeny-bushes 
slopmg  down  to  the  Tay,  with  a  d«fr  opening  T  he 

three  or  four  feet  deep  ;    8witt-eddyi„g,_an    infinite 
thing  for  a  child  to  look  down  into 

My  father  began  businea,  as  a  wine-merehnnt,  with  no 
capital,  and  a  considemble  amount  of  debt,  be  iCh^ 
him  by, ny  grandfather.     He  accepted  the  be,  uest  a^d 
paid    ^em  all  before  he  began  to  lay  by  anyZ'Xr 
himself,    for  which  his  best  friends  called  him  a^fooT 
an    I,  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  his  wisdom.' 
which  I  knew  m  such  mattei-s  to  be  at  least  equal  to 
mine  have  written  on  the  granite  slab  over  hU  gL^ 
that  he  was  "an  entirely  honest  merchant"    As  d,wa 
went  on  he  was  able  to  take  a  house  in  Hunter  StrST 
Brunswick  Square,  No.  54.  (the  windows  of  it,  fortu'' 
^K^TTrr''''  "  ""^  "'  ^  -rvellousra 
beautifal  little  trap-dooi-s.  by  pipes  like  boa-constrictora  ■ 
and  I  was  never  weary  of  contemplating  that  n.We^' 
and  the  delicious  dripping  consequen.r;  an,    Iryea^' 
went  on,an,l  I  came  to  be  four  or  fi'veyi'rs  old  ho  fould 
command  a  pa.tchaise  and  pair  for  two  monti     in  Z 
summer,  by  help  of  which,  w'ith  my  moth  r  ^  ^  met 

see  th.  principal  of  Urn  house  his  own  traveller);  so 
that,  at  a  jog-trot  pace,  and  through  the  nanomn^ 
opening  of  the  four  windows  of  a  pos^hji:!  iX Z™ 
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panoramic  still  to  me  because  my  seat  was  a  little 
bracket  in  front.,  (for  we  used  to  hire  the  chaise  regu- 
larly for  the  two  months  out  of  Long  Acre,  and  so  could 
have  it  bracketed  and  pocketed  as  we  liked,)  I  saw  all 
the  high-roads,  and  most  of  the  cross  ones,  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  great  part  of  lowland  Scotland,  as  far 
as  Perth,  where  every  other  year  we  spent  the  whole 
summer ;  and  I  used  to  read  the  Abbot  at  Kinross,  and 
the  Monastery  in  Glen  Farg,  which  I  confused  with 
"  Glendearg,"  and  thought  that  the  White  Lady  had  as 
certainly  lived  by  the  streamlet  in  that  glen  of  the  Ochils, 
as  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  the  island  of  Loch  Leven. 

To  my  farther  great  benefit,  as  I  grew  older,  I  thus 
saw  nearly  all  the  noblemen's  houses  in  England ;  in 
reverent  and  healthy  delight  of  uncovetous  admiration, — 
perceiving,  as  soon  as  I  could  perceive  any  political  truth 
at  all,  that  it  was  probably  much  happier  to  live  in  a 
small  house,  and  have  Warwick  Castle  to  be  astonished 
at,  than  to  live  in  Warwick  Castle  and  have  nothing  to 
be  astonished  at;  but  that,  at  all  events,  it  would  not 
make  Brunswick  Square  in  the  least  more  pleasantly 
habitable,  to  pull  Warwick  Castle  down.  And  at  this 
day,  though  I  have  kind  invitations  enough  to  visit 
America,  I  could  not,  even  for  a  couple  of  months,  live 
in  a  country  so  miserable  as  to  possess  no  castles. 

Nevertheless,  having  formed  my  notion  of  kinghood 
chiefly  from  the  FitzJames  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
of  noblesse  from  the  Douglas  there,  and  the  Douglas  in 
Marmion,  a  painful  wonder  soon  arose  in  my  child-mind, 
why  the  castles  should  now  be  always  empty.  Tantallon 
was  there;  but  no  Archibald  of  Angus :— Stirling,  but 
no  Knight  of  Snowdoun.  The  galleries  and  gardens  of 
England  were  beautiful  to  see — but  his  Lordship  and  her 
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Ladyship  were  always  in  town,  said  the  housekeepers  and 
gardeners.  Deep  yearning  took  hold  of  me  for  a  kind 
of  "Restoration,"  which  I  began  slowly  to  fe.l  that 
Charles  the  Second  had  not  altogether  effected,  though  I 
always  wore  a  gilded   oak-apple  very  piously  in  n.y 

Charles  the  Second's  Restoration  had  been,  as  compared 
with  the  Restoration  I  wante<l.  much  as  that  gilded  oak- 
apple  to  a  real  apple.  And  as  I  grew  wiser.^he  desire 
for  sweet  prppms  instead  of  bitter  ones,  and  Livinc. 
Kings  instead  of  dead  ones,  appeared  to  me  rational  a^ 
well  aa  romantic;  and  gradually  it  has  become  the  main 
pur^e  of  my  life  to  grow  pippins,  and  its  chief  hope,  to 
see  Kings.*  r  »  "" 


Coiwjdenng  of  these  matters,  one  day  on  the  road  to 

wS*^'      T"^  "  '''  "'  "^  ""•"'*  "  thorn  stem! 
which  seemed,  even  to  my  critical  judRment.  not  ill 

composed  ;  and  proceeded  to  make  a  light  and  shade 
penc.1  study  of  it  in  my  grey  paper  pocket-book,  ca..! 
fully,  as  If  It  had  been  a  bit  of  sculpture,  liking  it  more 
and  more  ^  I  drew.  When  it  was  done.  I  ^w  that  I 
h«l  virtually  lost  all  my  time  since  I  was  twelve  yean, 
old  bemuse  no  one  had  ever  told  me  to  draw  what  was 
really  there  -  All  my  time.  I  mean,  given  to  drawing  Z 
an  art.  of  coun.e  I  had  the  records  of  placea,  but  hu,l 
never  seen  the  beauty  of  anything,  not  e4  of  ;  stone- 
how  much  less  of  a  leaf ! 

caw.  tST;\^Si™F^.^'''  p--'"^^^^- 

discovenng  and  obeying  men  capable  of  Kinghood.     ^  ^*^'  "  "*  "**'•' 
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I  was  neither  so  crushed  nor  so  elated  by  the  discovery 
as  I  ought  to  have  been,  but  it  ended  the  chrysalid  days. 
Tbend^forward  my  advance  was  steady,  however  slow. 

This  must  have  been  in  May,  and  a  week  or  two 
afterwards  I  went  up  for  my  degree,  but  find  no  entry 
of  it.  I  only  went  up  for  a  pass,  and  still  wrote  Latin 
so  badly  that  there  was  a  chance  of  my  not  passing! 
but  the  examiners  forgave  it  because  the  divinity,  phil- 
osophy, and  mathematics  were  all  above  the  average; 
and  they  gave  me  a  complimentary  double-fourth. 

When  I  was  sure  I  had  got  through,  I  went  out  for  a 
walk  in  the  fields  north  of  New  College,  (since  turned 
into  the  Parks,)  happy  in  the  sense  of  recovered  freedom, 
but  extremely  doubtful  to  what  use  I  should  put  it. 
There  I  was,  at  two  and  twenty,  with  such  and  such 
powers,  all  second-rate  except  the  analytic  ones,  which 
were  as  much  in  embryo  as  the  rest,  and  which  I  had  no 
means  of  measuring;  such  and  such  likings,  hitherto 
indulged  rather  against  conscience ;  and  a  dim  sense  of 
du^y  to  n^.yself,  my  parents,  and  a  daily  more  vague 
shadow  of  Eternal  Law. 

What  should  I  be,  or  do  ?  my  utterly  indulgent  father 
ready  to  let  me  do  anything;  with  my  room  always 
luxuriously  furnished  in  Iiis  house, — my  expenses  paid 
if  I  chose  to  travel.  I  was  not  heartless  enough,  yet,  to 
choose  to  do  that,  alone.  Perhaps  it  may  deserve  pome 
dim  praise  that  I  never  seriously  thought  of  leavin*,  my 
father  and  mother  to  explore  foreign  countries;  and 
certainly  the  fear  of  grieving  them  was  intermingled 
more  or  less  with  all  my  thoughts;  but  then,  I  did  not 
much  want  to  explore  foreign  countries.  I  had  not  the 
least  love  of  adventure,  but  liked  to  have  comfortable 
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rooms  always  ordered,  and  a  threo-coumo  dinner  ready 
by  four  ocloek.     Althou.-h  no  cownrd  under  ci«am^ 

vestige  of  danger  as  a  continuous  element  in  one's  life 

for  fear  of  bears,  nor  to  Peru  for  fear  of  eartlm.iakes  • 
and  ftnaliy,  thongh  I  bad  no  rigbtly  glowing  or  Si' 

well  do  w  tbout  n,e,  so  also  I  found  I  was  not  altogether 
comfortable  without  tltem.  ""wgetner 

Swir,  '7  *^  fT"''  "*  P'""'"^-*  "  snramer-time  in 
S«.  erh.nd,not  of  travelling,  but  chiefly  stay  in  Ch" 
monn,,  to  g,ve  mo  mountain  air,  and  the  long  coveted 
power  of  examining  the  Mont  Blanc  rocks  alumthf 

tins  plan  was  of  severe  self-denial  to  my  father  who  did 

not  hke  snow,  nor  wooden-walled  rooms. 

But  he  gave  up  all  his  own  likings  for  me  and  let  m. 
plan  the  stages  through  France  a!  I  chl,'  i;  Eo„r„ 
Chartres.  Fontainebleau.  and  Auxerre.    A  pencil  "keth 
or  two  at  first  show  only  want  of  faith  in  my  oH  mtner 

The  ZtT'"™":  '"i  "«•"  ""O  «•"«'«•  f"«'«  en"  gt 
bleau.  with  an  oppressive  sense  of  Paris  to  the  north 

I'air  Water  I  lay  feverishly  wakeful  through  the  niWit 
and  was  so  heavy  and  ill  i„  the  morning^hat  I  c^u  d 

"'if?  T'  ""^  '''"''^  *^'-  W  sickness  w^ 
coming  on.  However,  towards  twelve  o'clock  the  in^ 
peoplebro     ht  ,ij„^  b^k.t  „,  ^i^  stmwW 

^ketldtl  1  ":-  *'.!'  '  P"'  "^  «ketch.wTTn 
pocket  and  tottered  out.  though  still  in  an  extremelv 

languid  and  woe-beg,...e  condition;  and  getting  in^ a 
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cart-road  among  eome  young  trees,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  see  but  the  blue  sky  through  thin  branches, 
lay  down  on  the  bank  by  the  roadside  to  see  if  I  could 
sleep.  But  I  couldn't,  and  the  branches  against  the  blue 
sky  began  to  interest  me,  motionless  as  the  branches  of 
a  tree  of  Jesse  on  a  painted  window. 

Feeling  gradually  somewhat  livelier,  and  that  I  wasn't 
going  to  die  this  time,  and  be  buried  in  the  sand,  though 
I  couldn't  for  the  present  walk  any  farther,  I  took  out 
my  book,  and  began  to  draw  a  little  aspen  tree,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cart-road,  carefully. 

How  I  had  managed  to  get  into  that  utterly  dull  cart- 
road,  when  there  were  sandstone  rocks  to  be  sought  for, 
the  Fates,  as  I  have  so  often  to  observe,  only  know ;  but 
I  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  find  at  Fontainebleau 
any  of  the  sublimities  which  I  hear  vaunted  by  French 
artists,  and  which  disturbed  poor  Evelyn'd  mind  nearly 
as  much  as  the  "  horrid  Alp  "  of  Clifton  :— 

"7th  March  (1644>  I  set  forwards  with  some  com- 
pany towards  Fontaine  Bleau,  a  sumptuous  palace  of 
the  King's  like  ours  at  Hampton  Court.  By  the  way 
we  passe  through  a  forest  so  prodigiously  encompass'd 
With  hideous  rocks  of  whitish  hard  stone,  heaped  one  on 
another  m  mountainous  heights,  that  I  think  the  like  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  more  horrid  and  solitary.  .  On  the 
summit  of  one  of  these  gloomy  precipices,  intermingled 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  stones  hanging  over  and 
menacing  ruin,  is  built  an  hermitage." 

I  believe  this  passage  to  be  accurately  characteristic 
of  the  pure  English  mind  about  rocks.  If  they  are  only 
big  enough  to  Ir^k  as  if  they  would  break  your  head  If 
they  fell  on  it  it  *.  all  an  Englishman  asks,  or  can  under- 
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The  "hideous  rocks  "  of  Fontainebleau  wore,  I  grieve 

seemed  to  me  no  bigger  tl.an  I  could  pack  and  «,L 
hon,e  for  epecimen,.  had  they  been  worth'^^ia™  •  Id 

IZ  ZT  f'^T  °'  P"'-"  -<•  Btraight'^^aTJ 
wa to.  I  never  found  out  the  spring  which  wt,  thf  soul 

of  tie  place     And  to-day.  I  missed  recks,  palace  Td 
fountam  all  al.ke,  and  found  myself  lying  "o,^  Z'lZk 

bat  that  small  aspen  tree  against  the  blue  sky 

drew"  «.fL *""'  •""  '"V  *"«"•  *^  ^™-  ''■'  -d  »  I 
drew,  the  languor  passed  away :    the  beautiful  lines 

insisted  on  bemg  traced.-without  weariness.  Mo  Ja„d 
more  beautiful  they  became,  aa  each  rose  ouTof  tir,^t 
and  took  ,te  place  in  the  air.  With  wonder  n«^^e 
everymstant  Isaw  that  they  "composed"  them3 
by  finer  laws  than  any  known  of  men  At  last,  ^he  tr2 
was  there,  and  eve^thing  that  I  had  thought  Ufo^ 
about  trees,  nowhere.  * 

The  Norwood  ivy  had  not  abased  me  in  that  final 
manner,  because  one  had  always  felt  that  ivy  was  ' 
ornamental  creature,  and  expected  it  to  bchavTpITti,? 
on  occasion.  But  that  all  the  trees  of  the  w^i  ft 
r .  w  surely  that  my  little  «sp.n  was  only  ore  of  tLr 
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millions)  should  be  beautiful— more  than  Gothic  tracoiy, 
more  than  Greek  va8e-in»a;;eiy,  njoro  than  the  dainties^fc 
embroiderereof  the  East  couhl  embroider,  or  the  artfullest 
painters  of  the  Went  could  limn,— this  was  indeed  an 
end  to  all  former  thoughts  with  me,  an  insight  into  a 
new  silvan  world. 

Not  silvan  only.  The  woods,  which  1  ..  .d  only  looked 
on  as  wilderness,  fulfilled,  I  thv.n  huw  in  their  beauty, 
the  same  laws  which  guided  the  cIou«1h,  divided  the 
light,  and  balanced  the  wave.  "  He  hath  made  every- 
thing beautiful,  in  his  time,"  became  for  me  thencefor- 
»rard  the  interpretation  of  the  bond  between  the  human 
mind  and  all  visible  things;  and  I  returned  along  the 
wo(xl-road  feeling  that  it  had  led  me  far;— Fartlier  than 
eve*  fancy  had  reached,  or  theodolite  measured. 


I  have  carelessly  omitted  noticing  til'  now,  that  the 
ambitions  in  practical  gardening,  of  which  the  germs  as 
aforesaid,  had  been  blighted  at  Heme  Hill,  nevertheless 
still  prevailed  over  the  contemplative  philosophy  in  me 
so  far  as  to  rekindle  the  original  instinct  of  liking  to  dig 
a  hole,  whenever  I  got  leave.     Sometimes,  in  the  kitchen 
garden  of  Denmark  Hill,  the  hole  became  a  useful  furrow  • 
but  when  once  the  potatoes  and  beans  were  set,  I  got  no 
outlet  Por  inlet  for  my  excavatory  fancy  or  skill  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.     The  thistle  .field  at  Crossmount 
was  an  inheritance  of  amethystine  treasure  to  me;  and 
the  working  hours  in  it  are  among  the  few  in  my  life 
which  I  remember  with  entire  serenity-as  being  certain 
1  could  have  spent  them  no  better.     For  I  had  wise— 
though  I  say  it-thought«  in  them,  too  many  to  set 
down  here  (they  are  scattered  afterwards  up  and  down 
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in  "  Fore  "  and  "  Munera  Pulveri.  n  »nH  ^i,„i 

.ft«r  the.„,  in  „pite  of  «,„  ol  ^wl  wo^  iTf  "'7 

clump,  of  pi„o  by  Tum.nel  ,l,o«.  ^' '"  ""* 

Moetly  a  quiet  stream  there,  through  the  bom  with 
only  a  b,t  of  „t«p  or  tu.ubie  «  f,«t  or  fwo  ill.      ' 

r  :,ftr  ^''1' '  "■"" '"""  p-"eUrJ:^  rix 
..ndr^:rLci,:r  :;t\r :r„;",:;;:  t^:rr 

I  had  learned  by  thi,  ti.„e  how  to  ,21'^^  'tt.  ' 
extre„,ely  different  thing,  be  it  ob,er    d!  fro^^eti;,':^ 

we::"f:r':i;nUfle  "'"  ""'^  '^"■'""'  '^^  °"^-"    ' 

:ror:fX^^r^L'':^^;:,ri:;f-'-r"^ 

-..ort  ...IK  against  the  U:^^::!:^^,  ':Z 

d:tr»;r 'ir^  ''"^-^'=.'''''''*ft»ye^r»oMn^ 
ao  the  8tt.ne.  The  nonsense  written  about  the  terror  of 
feebng  streams  quicken  a,  they  approach  a  mil  ^i,  t 
...  a  h,gl,  degree  dangerous,  in  making  giddy  water 
part.es  lose  their  presence  of  n.ind  if  anv  l,„h    T 

K  ^nToT,"^""^^  ^"' ""  .'^iCiZttZ 

brag  and  others  connected  with  it,  out  of  the  wav  at 
o..ce),  bave  to  .say  that  half  .„y  power  of  as^IrZin. 
facts  of  any  kind  connected  with  the  arts  ;,iTT^ 
hab^  of  doing  the  tMng  with  «.y 'It'nds'  ii^f  kt^ 
^s  difficulty;  and  though  I  have  no  time  ,.,.  wish  to 
acquire  showy  skill  in  anything  I  make  mv  ,•  , 
^  what  the  skill  means.^and  is"/  ^hts  X^'^^:^  Z 
d|ruet_K«d^mak^  ^^^j,  ^.J  ^^ 
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iron-masked  stone-breaker,  on  his  heap,  to  break  stones 
beside  the  London  road,  just  under  Iffley  Hill,  till  I 
knew  how  to  advise  my  too  impetuous  pupils  to  effect 
their  purposes  in  that  matter,  instead  of  breaking  the 
heads  of  their  hammers  off,  (a  serious  item  in  our  daily 
expenses).      I  learned   from  an  Irish  street  crossing- 
sweeper  what  he  could  teach  me  of  sweeping;  but  found 
myself  in  that  matter  nearly  his  match,  from  my  boy- 
gardening;  and  again  and  again  I  swept  bits  of  St.  Giles' 
foot-pavements,    showing    my    corps    of    subordinates 
how  to  finish  into  depths  of  gutter.     I  worked  with  a 
carpenter  until  I  could  take  an  even  shaving  six  feet 
long  off  a  board;  and  painted  enough  with  properly 
and  delightfully  soppy  green  paint  to  feel  the  master's 
superiority  in  the  use  of  a  blunt  brush.     But  among  all 
these  and  other  such  studentships,  the  reader  will  be 
surprised,  I  think,  to  hear,  seriously,  that  the  instrument 
I  finally  decided  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  management 
was  the  trowel.     For  accumulated  months  of  my  boy's 
life  I  watched  bricklaying  and  paving;*   but  when  I 
took  the  trowel  into  my  own  hand,  abandoned  at  once 
all  hope  of  attaining  the  least  real  skill  with  it,  unless  I 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  any  future  literary  or  political 
career.     But  the  quite  happiest  bit  of  manual  work  I 
ever  did  was  for  my  mother  in  the  old  inn  at  Sixt, 
where  she  alleged  the  stone  staircase  to  have  become 
unpleasantly  dirty,  since  last  year.     Nobody  in  the  inn 
appearing  to  think  it  possible  to  wash  it,  I  brought  the 

•Of  our  paviour  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duprez  («y  always  spelt  and 
pronounced  Depree),  of  Larigley,  near  Slough,  a  .  (Jray's  Inn  (pro- 
nounced  Grazen)  Lane,  in  London  (see  the  seventh  number  -  " '  DilecU  "). 
The  laying  of  the  proper  quantity  of  sand  under  the  pavement  stoned 
being  a  piece  of  trowel-handling  as  subtle  as  spreading  the  mortar  under 
alffick. 


•  :12|        V         . 
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necessary  buckets  of  water  from  the  yard  myself  poured 

and^M'.       "  "  ""'f-'y  «'ep  of  the  gt^at  staircase. 
Step  1 1        '"^"^'\'"^"'  I  »"W  «nd,  cleaned  ev!^ 
8t«p  ..  ^o  -ts  co.„.m     It  was  quite  lovely  work  to  dash 
«^  w„,  ..  a,.,'  „r.ve  the  mud.  from  each^  with  a^u^u 
lating  splash  down  to  the  next  one. 
1  must  return  for  a  n.oment  to  the  clumps  of  pine 

whal7„r°wiL'' ""'  ,""''^  "^"'""""^  °f  owls,Uur 

whateier  wise  people  may  say  of   them-I  at  least 
Silftrm     ""V'r  ""'"^  "^y  "'ways  prophetil: 

mv  field  ^f,.'-':?'^  "'°"^''  ^  ^°'  "'^^- "«  'f<'--0.  in 
my  held  of  thistles,  yet  the  Scottish  Athena  put  on 

agamst  me  at  that  time  her  closed  vi.,or  (not  that"^  eek 

helmote  ever  have  a  visor,  but  when  Athena  hidesTer 

face,  she  throws  her  casque  forward  and  down  and  onlv 

«ity  to  me  at  this  time  was  shown  by  mv  loss  of  Mi». 
Lock  art.  whom  I  saw  for  the  last  tim":  at  orof  U^ 
Davys  dinners,  where  Mr.  Hope-Scott  took  the  fooTjf 
the  table.  Udy  Davy  had  given  me  Miss  I^kh^  to 
take  down,  but  I  found  she  didn't  ca„  for  a  wTrd  I  »id 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  the  other  side  of  her-and  tt' 
precious  moments  were  all  thrown  away  in  quar^MiW 
across  her,  with  him,  about  Neapolitan   priZs      h! 

Meantime,  restraining  the  ideals  "and  assuaging  the 
disappointments  of  my  outer-world  life,  the  homTworfe 
went  on  with  entirely  useful  steadiness.  The  X>1 
t.on  of  tree-branches  taught  me  at  FontaincbleVu  W 
me  now  into  careful  discernment  of  their  spec"  a„1 
*h.le  my  father,  aa  was  his  custom,  read  to  my  merer 
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and  me  for  half-an-hour  after  breakfast,  I  always  had 
a  fresh-gathered  outer  spray  of  a  tree  before  me,  of 
which  the  mode  of  growth,  with  a  single  leaf  full  size, 
had  to  be  done  at  that  sitting  in  fine  pen  outline,  filled 
with  the  simple  colour  of  the  leaf  at  one  wash.  On  fine 
days,  when  the  grass  was  dry,  I  used  to  lie  down  on  it 
and  draw  the  blades  as  they  grew,  with  the  ground 
herbage  of  buttercup  or  hawkweed  mixed  among  them, 
until  every  square  foot  of  meadow,  or  mossy  bank, 
became  an  infinite  picture  and  possession  to  me,  and  the 
grace  and  adjustment  to  each  other  of  growing  leaves,  a 
srbject  of  more  curious  interest  to  me  than  the  composi- 
tion of  any  painter's  master-piece.  The  love  of  com- 
plexity and  quantity  before  noticed  as  influencing  my 
preference  of  flamboyant  to  purer  architecture,  was  here 
satisfied,  without  qualif3nng  sense  of  wasted  labour,  by 
what  I  felt  to  be  tli«  constant  working  of  Omnipotent 
kindness  in  the  fabric  of  the  food-giving  tissues  of  the 
earth ;  nor  less,  morning  after  morning,  did  I  rejoice  in 
the  traceries  and  the  painted  glass  of  the  sky  at  sunrise. 

This  physical  study  had,  I  find,  since  1842,  when  it 
began,  advanced  in  skill  until  now  in  1847,  at  Leamington, 
it  had  proceeded  into  botanical  detail ;  and  the  collection 
of  material  for  "  Proserpina  "  began  then,  singularly,  with 
the  analysis  of  a  thistle-top,  as  the  foundation  of  all  my 
political  economy  was  dug  down  to,  through  the  thistle- 
field  of  Crossmount. 

**  Analysis  "  of  thistle-top,  I  say ;  not  "  dissection,"  nor 
microscopic  poring  inta 

Flowers,  like  everything  else  that  is  lovely  in  the 
visible  world,  are  only  to  be  seen  ritjhtlv  with  the  ev^s 
which  the  God  who  made  them  gave  us;  and  neither 


hM  '^^^.ik^ 


Uttiii^iiiMiMi 
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With  microscopes  nor  spectacles.    These  have  their  uses 

ae:sho^L7.To:ct%r:;:r  riirr -"li 

with  the  due  e«rc,.,e  of  our  o^™  ;  but  the  use  of  instru 

aepnves  us  of  the  best  pleasures  of  sight.  A  flower  is 
^  be  watched  as  it  grows,  in  its  „ss,^iatio„  "rthe 
^rth,  the  air,  and  the  dew ;  its  leaves  are  to  be  seen  a! 

thl  J  n  """^  ""^  f°'"'=^'-  Di^t  or  magnify 
them,  and  all  you  discover  or  learn  at  last  will  b^^l  1^ 

rubb,es"Tnd''t';  *"■''"■  "7 "" """'"  °f «"-  "  d 

Wl  A  ''^"''  "*  «'""*»*'  »d  water;  but 

for  all  their  peepmg  and  probing,  nobody  knows  how: 


MODERN  PAINTERS. 

(rrom  Vol,  I,  Part  2.  Section  6.  Ch.  a) 

There  is  no  t«st  of  our  acquaintance  with  nature  so 
absolute  and  unfailing  as  the  dem-ee  nf  «Z-  ! 
feel  for  T.,™..'        •  f-  a«gree  ot  admiration  we 

in  our  knowledge,  vulgar  in  our  feeling,  and  contracted 

be  .stumblnig-blocks  or  foolishness  to  us:  precisely  in 
the  degree  in    which    we    are    familiar  with  tU" 
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constant  in  our  observation  of  her,  and  enlarged  in  our 
understanding  of  her,  will  they  expand  before  our  eyes 
into  glory  and  beauty.  In  every  new  insight  which  we 
obtain  into  the  works  of  God,  in  every  new  idea  which 
we  receive  from  His  creation,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
possessed  of  an  interpretation  and  a  guide  to  something 
in  Turner's  works  which  we  had  not  before  understood. 
We  may  range  over  Europe,  from  shore  to  shore;  and 
from  every  rock  that  we  tread  upon,  every  sky  that 
passes  over  our  heads,  every  local  form  of  vegetation  or  of 
soil,  we  shall  receive  fresh  illustrations  of  his  principles — 
fresh  confirmation  of  his  facts.  We  shall  feel,  wherever 
we  go,  that  he  has  been  there  before  us :  whatever  we 
see,  that  he  has  seen  and  seized  before  us :  and  we  shall 
at  last  cease  the  investigation,  with  a  well-grounded 
trust,  that  whatever  we  have  been  unable  to  account  for, 
and  what  we  still  dislike  in  his  works,  has  reason  for  it, 
and  foundation  like  the  rest;  and  that  even  where  he 
has  failed  or  erred,  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  failure  which 
none  are  able  to  eqaal,  and  a  dignity  in  the  error  which 
none  are  worthy  to  reprove. 

(By  arrangement  with  G«o.  Allen,  publiiher  t/Ruikin'i  vxtrkt.) 
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en^rr ^.nrif ^^rf r '  ""■  "*-  -- 

educated  for  the  fami,  °  ^f^t  '1^''""'^  "■■<'  •>«  »" 
to  be  allowed  to  give  uHnt  •  ,  '"""'^^-e  '■«  «»ked 
fctheroonsentedonTJLnTrr''  'T  ''"'•''°'^'  ""<»  h« 
Bar.  Stevenrnlmiltl  the  ;-."?°"'"'"'  '"^  "■«  ^^^''^h 
interest  in  his  Wl«^ht  '°'''   *""  '"'"'  ""  """> 

........  "h,  rL:  It :  rr/fnrtShr'"*  r 

m  the  open  street  while  he   wu.    *,     .  ^''^  *''**  ^^  came  by 

ttdrCrhLTrii':^rr;:;-'"Tr '"■-• 

I  frankly  believe  (tharf;!  di^  Wu!:    wV' 'r" 
more  with  smaller  litt^  fl,.      i  'Mustry)  I  have  d„no 

world  "    aZ     J  ^u     I    °  '''""^'  ""y  """>  »'  letters  in  the 

-.  .nd  p'^CpH:::.TL^rwrirn"r" 

articles  in  various  4iaes,td\"'a^:  '^."^'i-^-Z 
Voyage,  was  published  iu  1878      It  i.  o  '    .         "'^^ 

tnp  in  Belgin.  and  Fr^^le  t/  ,  ;~",Lf    A^": 
th«  t.n,e  Stevenson  n.et  and  fell  in  loCwirM  s   Fat 
Osbonme,  an  American  ladv  who  oAm«t,  .  j  ^ 

In   1878  she  returned  7°  p  1  f  "''^  "' '"  ^""'<=«- 
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they  were  married,  and  spent  their  honeymoon  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  described  in  The  Silverado  Squatters.    His 
first  volume   of   essays,     Virginibu8    Puerisque,    was   highly 
appreciated,  but  only  by  a  few  ;    it    was   a  book  for  boys, 
Trea»tire   Island^    which    made   him    suddenly   famous.     Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  and  Kidn/ipjyed  were  e«jually  successful. 
During  these  years  he  was  living  in  various  health  resorts  in 
Europe  and  America ;  in  18f<8  he  went  for  a  long  voyage  in 
the  Pacific,  a*-  the  end  of  which  he  bought  an  estate  and 
settled  in  Samoa.     He  endeared  himself  to  the  natives,  and, 
in  spite  of  continued  illness,  did  s<»me  of  his  best  literary 
work.     The  year  before  his  death  he  wrote :  "  For  fourteen 
years  I  have  not  had  a  day's  real  health  ;  I  have  wakened 
sick  and  gone  to  bed  weary  ;    and   I   have  done  my  work 
unflinchingly.     I  have  written  in  bed,  and  written  out  of  it, 
written  in  hemorrhages,  written  in  sickness,  written  torn  by 
coughing,  written  when  my  hand  swam  for  weakness;   and 
for  so  long,  it  seems  to  me  I  have  won  my  wager  and  recovered 
my  glove.     I  am  better  now,  have  been,  rightly  speaking, 
since  first  I  came  to  tlie  Pacific ;  and  still,  few  are  the  days 
when  I  am  not  in  some  physical  distress.     And  the  battle 
goes  on — ill  or  well,  is  a  trifle :  so  as  it  goes.     I  was  made 
for  a  contest,  and  the  Powers  have  so  willed  that  my  battle- 
field .  hould  be  this  dingy,  inglorious  one  of  the  bed  and  the 
physic  bottle."     He  was  buried  at  the  top  of  the  mountain 
overlooking  his  Samoan  home  in  a  tomb  inscribed  with  his 
own  Requiem  : 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  r  'id  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me  : 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be ; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  homejrom  sea. 
And  the  hunter  home/rom  the  MIL  \ 
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All  through  my  I«yl,oo.l  and  youth,  I  was  known  on.l 
pomted  out  fo..  tl,e  patte™  of  an  ,•;  and  yet  I  ^a 

to  wr,  e.  I  k„pt  always  two  books  in  n.y  pocket  one 
to  read   one  to  write  in.    As  I  walked,  ny  „,ind  wL 

1  sat  l,y  the  roadside,  I  would  either  read,  or  a  pencil 
and  a  penny  version-Wk  would  be  i„  ,ny  ,,,.d,  .^Ze 
down  the  features  of  the  scene  or  comn.en.omte  some 

I     mf::r-     ?''"5iJi^»i"i  Srds.    Andwha 
1  thus  wrote  was  for  nrSlterior  u.se,  it  was  written 
eon.,„usly  for  practice.    It  wa,  not  so  n.ueh  t  al 

that  I^had  vowed  that  I  would  learn  to  write     ^,at 
was  a  proficiency  that  tempted  n.e;  and  I  pr,^tised  to 

myself.  Description  was  the  principal  field  of  mv 
exercise;  for  to  any  one  with  senses^hei-e  is  alwa™ 
^methmg  worth  describing,  and  town  and  countiy  1 
but  one  continuous  subject.  But  I  worked  in  other 
wj«'»o;  often  accompanied  my  walks  with  dramatic 

exercised  myself  ,n  wnting  down  conversations  from 

I  sometimes  tned  to  keep,  but  alwavs  and  very  ,needilv 
discarued  finding  them  a  school-  of  posturing  Id 
melancholy  self-deception.    And  yet  this  was  n!t  the 
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most  efficient  part  of  my  training.  Good  though  it  was, 
it  only  taught  me  (bo  far  as  I  have  learned  them  at  all) 
the  lower  and  less  intellectual  elements  of  the  art,  tb 
choice  of  the  essential  note  and  the  right  word:  things 
tliat  to  a  happier  constitution  had  perhaps  come  by 
nati  .e.  And  regarded  as  training,  it  had  one  grave 
defect;  for  it  set  me  no  standard  of  achievement.  So  that 
there  was  perhaps  more  profit,  as  there  was  certainly 
more  effort,  in  my  secret  labours  at  home.  Whenever 
I  read  a  book  or  a  passage  that  particularly  pleased  me, , 
in  which  a  thing  was  said  or  an  effect  rendered  with 
propriety,  in  which  there  was  either  some  conspicuous 
force  or  some  happy  distinction  in  the  style,  I  must  sit 
down  at  once  and  set  myself  to  ape  that  quality.  I 
was  unsuccessful,  and  I  knew  it;  and  tried  again,  and 
was  again  unsuccessful  and  always  unsuccessful;  but 
at  least  in  these  vain  bouts,  I  got  some  practice  in 
rhythm,  in  harmony,  in  construction  and  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  parts.  I  have  thus  played  the  sedulous  ape 
to  Hazlitt,  to  Lamb,  to  Wordsworth,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  to  Defoe,  to  Hawthorne,  to  Montaigne,  to  Bau- 
delaire and  to  Obemiann.  I  remember  one  of  these 
monkey  tricks,  which  was  called  The  Vanity  of  Morals ; 
it  was  to  have  had  a  second  part.  The  Vanity  of  Knowl- 
edge; and  as  I  had  neither  morality  nor  scholarship, 
the  names  were  apt;  but  the  second  part  was  never 
attempted,  and  the  first  part  was  written  (which  is  my 
reason  for  recalling  it,  ghostlike,  from  its  ashes)  no  less 
i  than  three  times :  first  in  the  manner  of  Hazlitt,  second 
\  in  tliQjnanner  of  Ruskin,  wlio  Iiad  cast  on  me  a  passing 
spell,  and  third,  in  q  laborious  pasticcio  of  Sir  Thomas 
\  Browne.  So  with  my  other  works :  Cain,  an  epic,  was 
/  (save  the  mark  !)  an  imitation  of  Sorddlo ;  Robin  Hood, 


■    fK^t^J"  rT-  ^^  ""  esloctic  mi.ldle  course  amonir 
«  tragedy,  I  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
inastere    ,n  the  hrst  draft  of  Ue  King's  Pardon  « 

W  -b8.e  ,  ,n  the  second  draft  of  the  same  piece   with 
»tagger.ng  ve«atility,  I  had  shifted  my  alfegl^cT  to 

^rr;Vn"V'  T"^  «--ed  mrUfi^le^ 
aenous  vein-for  .t  was  not  Congreve's  verse,  it  was 
h.s  ex,u.s,te  prose,  that  I  admired  and  sought  to  co^t^ 
Even  at  the  age  of  thirteen  I  had  tried  to  do  ustirto 
the  mhabi tanta  of  the  fan.ous  city  of  Peebles  in  the  styk 
of  the  Book  of  Snobs.    So  I  might  go  on  for  ever  thm^l 

winch  I  think  more  tenderly,  for  they  were  not  onlv 

bZII:  M  '"'  ""'"'  ""  b'-^g  influence  ^f"  J 
Dumas  but  have  met  with  resurrections:  one,  stran^W 
bettered  by  another  hand,  came  on  the  8ta..e  itself  !!^d 
wa«  played  by  bodily  acto..;  the  other,  origrairknown 
«s  S«,„mmw;  a  Tragedy,  I  have  observed  on  booka^ 
under  the  alras  of  Prince  Olto.  But  enough  ^Ten 
sa.d  to  show  by  what  arts  of  impersonation,l,d  in  whit 
purely  ventriloquial  efforts  I  ii„t  saw  my  Cr^^ 

wJi" '  T^*  "  °''  •""•  ''  *■■«  "-'y  -to  learn  to  write  J 
whether     have  profited  or  not,  that  iTihe  w^yT^ft^^ 
so  Keats  learned,  and  there  was  never  a  finer  temner^ 
jnent    or  literature  than  Keats's;  it  was  soTf  w    fouW 

a  reviva  of  etters  is  always  accompanied  or  heralded 
by  a  cast  back  to  earlier  and  fresher  n.odels.  flZl 
I  hear  some  one  cry  out :     But  this  is  not  the  way  to  fe 
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original !  It  w  not ;  nor  is  there  imy  way  but  to  be  bom 
80.  Nor  yet,  if  you  are  Itorn  original,  is  there  anything 
in  this  training  that  shall  clip  the  wings  of  your  origin- 
ality. There  can  be  none  more  original  than  MonUiigne, 
neither  could  any  be  more  unlike  Cicero;  yet  no  crafts- 
man can  fail  to  see  how  mucn  the  one  nuLst  have  tried 
in  his  time  to  imitate  the  other.  Bums  is  tlio  very  type 
of  a  prime  force  in  letters :  he  was  of  all  men  the  most 
imitative.  Shakespeare  himself,  the  imperial,  proceeds 
directly  from  a  school.  It  is  only  from  a  school  that 
we  can  expect  to  have  good  writers;  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably from  a  school  that  great  writers,  these  lawless 
exceptions,  issue.  Nor  is  there  anything  here  that 
should  a-stonish  the  considerate.  Buiore  he  can  tell  what 
cadences  li<^  truly  prefei-s,  the  student  should  have  tried 
all  that  are  possible ;  before  he  can  cliooso  and  preserve 
a  fitting  key  of  words,  he  should  long  have  practised 
the  literary  scales;  and  it  is  only  after  years  of  such 
gymnastic  that  he  can  sit  down  at  last,  legions  of  words 
swarming  to  his  call,  dozens  of  turns  of  phrase  simul- 
taneously bidding  for  his  choice,  and  he  himself  knowing 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  (within  the  narrow  limit  of  a 
man's  ability)  able  to  do  it. 

And  it  is  the  great  point  of  these  imitations  that  there 
still  shines  beyond  the  student's  reach  his  inimitable 
model.  Let  him  try  as  he  please,  he  is  still  sure  of 
failure ;  and  it  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  true  saying  that 
failure  is  the  only  highroad  to  success.  I  must  have 
had  dome  disposition  to  learn ;  for  I  clear-sightedly 
condemned  my  own  performances.  I  liked  doing  them 
indeed;  but  when  they  were  done,  1  could  see  they 
were  rubbish.  In  consequence,  I  very  rarely  showed 
them  even  to  my  friends;  and  such  friends  as  I' chose  to 
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/     /  "'^  KOUAIJ.  V   lis  i"^ 

be  my  confldanta  I  „,„.st  |,,,v..  d,,.,.,,  woll.  for  thoy  hid 

B^^om  Another  wrote.:-:  cannot  u,„lemta„,lwh; 
you  do  lyncs  «,  l„dly."  No  more  could  I!  Thrice  I 
put  my.,c.|f  ,„  the  way  of  a  more  authoritative  rebuff  by 
«e.K),„„  a  paper  to  a  n,a«„.i„e.  The«c  were  returned 
«nd  I  W.IH  not  surpriHod  nor  even  pained.  If  they  had 
not  been  looke<l  at.  .»  (like  all  alteurs)  I  ^.s^.l: 

ment,  ,f  they  had  been  looked  al-well,  then  I  ha<I  not 
ye   learned  to  wnte,  and  I  must  keep  on  learning  and 

mng.  Lastly,  I  hud  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  s 
^he  cee,.,on  of  ,hi.,  paper,  and  by  which  I  waa  able  ^ 
see  .ny  htemture  ,n  prn.t.and  to  n.e^sure  e.xperimentolly 
how  far  I  stood  fron.  the  favour  of  the  public 
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^l  T  "^  ""^  •""'"  ^""  "•"  '°"K  ^"«fy  an 
active  conecence  or  a  thoughtful  head.      But  to  show 

you  how  one  or  the  other  may  trouble  a  man,  and  whaT 
a  vas.  extent  of  frontier  is  left  unridden  by  thi,  invalu! 
able  eighth  conunandment,  let  me  tell  you  a  few  Datrea 
out  of  a  young  man's  life.  ^^^ 

He  wa.,  a  friend  of  mine;  a  young  man  likeothera- 
^nerous,  fl.ghty,  as  variable  aa  youth  i.self,  but  Jways 
w,th  son,e  h,gh  nations  -.nd  on  the  search  for  higher 
thoughts  of  hfe.  I  shoulu  tell  you  at  once  that  he  th^ 
oughly  agrees  with  the  eighth  comn.andn.ent.  But  he 
got  hold  of  some  unsettling  works,  the  New  Testament 
among  others,  and  this  loosened  his  views  of  life  and  led 
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him  into  many  perplexities.  As  he  was  the  son  of  a 
man  in  a  certain  position,  und  well  off,  my  friend  had 
enjoye<l  from  the  first  the  aflvantugcs  of  education,  nay, 
he  had  been  kept  alive  through  a  Hickly  childhood  by 
constant  watchfulness,  comforts,  und  change  of  air;  for 
all  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  his  father's  wealth. 

At  college  he  met  other  lads  more  diligent  than  him- 
self, who  followed  the  plough  in  summer-time  to  pay 
their  college  fees  in  winter;  and  this  inequality  struck 
him  with  some  force.  He  was  at  that  age  of  a  con- 
vei-sable  temper,  and  insatiably  curious  in  the  aspects 
of  life ;  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  scraping  acquain- 
tance with  all  classes  of  man-  and  womankin<l.  In  this 
way  he  came  upou  many  depressed  ambitions,  and 
many  intelligences  stunted  for  want  of  opportunity; 
and  this  also  struck  him.  He  began  to  perceive  that 
life  was  a  handicap  upon  strange,  wrong-sided  prin- 
ciples ;  and  not,  as  he  had  been  told,  a  fair  and  equal 
race.  He  began  to  tremble  that  he  himself  had  been 
unjustly  favoured,  when  he  saw  all  the  avenues  of 
wealth  and  power  and  comfort  closed  against  so  many 
of  his  superiors  and  equals,  and  held  unwearyingly 
open  before  so  idle,  so  desultory,  and  so  dissolute  a 
being  as  himself.  There  sat  a  youth  beside  him  on 
the  college  benches,  who  had  only  one  shirt  to  his  back, 
and,  at  intervals  sufiiciently  far  apart,  must  stay  at 
home  to  have  it  washed.  It  was  my  friend's  principle 
to  stay  away  as  often  as  he  dared ;  for  I  fear  he  was  no 
friend  to  learning.  But  there  was  something  that  came 
home  to  him  sharply,  in  this  fellow  who  had  to  give 
over  studv  till  his  shirt  was  washed,  and  the  scores  of 
others  who  had  never  an  opportunity  at  all.  If  one  of 
these  could  take  his  place,  he  thought ;  and  the  thought 
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tore  away  .  bonJage  from  hi,  eyoH.     Ho  wa»  eaten  hv 
tl.e  »ha,„e  „f  hi,  dincoverie,.  a.„l  de,piH..d7.r«rf  L 

ot  fortuiK..     H«  could  „„  l„„g„r  ,„,  ^^         confusion 

:d  e^i  :"i:;T  >-"'«  f''7-  '«'ttii.^?hnrSS 

At  iw  ^ ■     ^  "",'  "'"''"^^  "'"'  '•••""«••»  »>i.tl,ri,;l,t  1 

society,  and  greedily    devourin.'   Btolen    eo<J.,t     Ti  • 

and  tl  ouglit.  and  given  up  his  liberty  to  earn  it  •  but  bJ 
wbatjustieecnild  the  money  belong  to  :;";ndtho 
h<..l.  as  yet  done  nothing  but  help  to  «,«and  r  it'?     A 
.     f«"»    "''"'ly    Lonesty,  joined    to' a   more    even    anl 
rq.p"rt'»'  temperament,  would  have  drawn  fZ  tl^ 
eom"'™;^.o,is  a  new  force  of  industry,  that  thi,  e,u^ 
ocal  position  might  be  brought  as  swiftly  «,  pSe 
to  an  eiKl,  and  some  g,^  services  to  mankind  Zifv 
the  appropriation  of  expen.,e.    It  was  not  so  wilh  2 
fiend    who  was  only  unsettled  and  di«„„rag^   ai^d 

men  regar.l  injustices    in    the   first  blush  of   youth^ 
.^though  m  a  few  yean,  they  will  tamely  acnuiCe  in 
their  existence,  and  knowingly  nrofit  bv  tl,„?^^'^  ,- 
cations     v«t  oil  n  ■       I  •.    ?^  P  y  """'  eomp  i- 

cations.     Yet  all  this  while  he  suflered  many  indimant 

pangs.    And  once,  when  he  put  on  hi,  boots  I, Jf 

hi  'i:  f^-r'^^^y-  ^  ■■»■>  -a/frltme  :  Z 
his  best  consolation  tliat  he  was  now  «f  «  »•     i     V 

to  free  him.lf  f.m  the  r:^^;:^^'^^^ 
that  was  not  his,  and  do  battle  equally  agir^^ 
fellows  in  the  warfare  of  lifa  ^  " 

,W  time  after  this,  falling  into  ill  health,  he  was 
wnt  at  great  expense  to  a  more  favourable  climate  ^^ 
then  I  think  hU  perplexities  were  thicket     Whe'nhe 
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thought  of  all  the  other  young  men  of  singular  promise^ 
upright,  good,  the  piop  of  families,  who  must  remain  at 
home  to  die,  and  with  all  their  possibilities  be  lost  to 
life  and  mankind ;  and  how  he,  by  one  more  unmerited 
favour,  was  chosen  out  from  all  these  others  to  sur- 
vive; ho  felt  as  if  there  were  no  life,  no  labour,  no 
devotion  of  soul  and  body,  that  could  repay  and  justify 
these  partialities.  A  religious  lady,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated these  reflections,  could  see  no  force  in«them 
whatever.  "  It  was  God's  will,"  said  she.  But  he  knew 
it  was  by  God's  will  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt 
at  Rouen,  which  cleared  neither  Bedford  nor  Bishop 
Cauchon;  and  again,  by  God's  will  that  Christ  was 
crucified  outside  Jerusalem,  which  excused  neither  the 
rancour  of  the  priests  nor  the  timidity  of  Pilate.  He 
knew,  moreover,  that  although  the  possibility  of  this 
favour  he  was  now  enjoying  issued  from  his  circum- 
stances, its  acceptance  w^as  the  act  of  his  own  will ; 
and  he  had  accepted  it  greedily,  longing  for  rest  and 
sunshine.  And  hence  this  allegation  of  God's  provi- 
dence did  little  to  relieve  his  scruples.  I  promise  you 
he  had  a  very  troubled  mind.  And  I  would  not  laugh  if 
I  were  you,  though  while  he  was  thus  making  moun- 
tains out  of  what  you  think  mole-hills,  he  were  still 
(as  perhaps  he  was)  contentedly  practising  many  other 
things  that  to  you  seem  black  as  hell.  Eveiy  man  is 
his  own  judge  and  mountain-guide  through  life.  There 
(  is  an  old  story  of  a  mote  and  a  beam,  apparently  not 
)  true,  but  worthy  perhaps  of  some  consideration.  I 
should,  if  I  were  you,  give  some  consideration  to  these 
scruples  of  his,  and  if  I  were  he,  I  should  do  the  like 
by  yours ;  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing under  both.     In   the   meantime  you  must  hear 
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how  my  friend  acted.    Like  many  invalids,  he  supposed 
that  he  would  die.     Now  should  he  die.  he  saTnl 
mean,  of  repaying  this  huge  loan  which,  by  the  hands 
o    h,s    athe,,  mankind  had  advanced  him  L  his  Zt 
ness-    I"  thf  case  it  would   be  lost  money    So  he 
determmed   that  the  advance  shoul.l   be  as   small  a.' 
possible;   and    so  long  as  he  continued   to  doubt  hU 
recovery,  hved  in  an  upper  roo.n.  and  grudged  himse 
all  but  neee^arie.,.    But  so  soon  as  he  ll.gan  to  pc-^eTve 
a  change  for  the  better,  he  felt  justified  in^spending  Xre 
freely   to  speed  and  brighten  his  return  to  health  and 
trusted  m  the  future  to  lend  a  help  to  mank  nd   a^ 
mankmd,  out  of  ito  treasury,  had  lent  a  help  to  hTm. 

15u°?^^  ™  "^^'^^ND  VOYAGE.- 

y2y  7,t7/.''^^.t'>«^  ionmey^,  that  gn^en,  breezy 
valley  of  the  Lomg,  ,s  one  very  attractive  to  cheerful 
and  sohtar,  people.    The  weather  was  superb;  alS 

bvd"av  [r^  r'  "="'"^''«^'«»''  *'-  '••■"n  fell  in  she^ 
by  day,  the  heavens  were  cloudless,  the  sun  fervent 
the  a,r  vigorous  and  pure.  They  walked  separate-  the 
Cigarette  plodding  behind  with  some  phili^phy  the 
fean  A,.thusa  p^ting  on  ahead.  Thus  eLh  en/oyS  his 
own  reflections  by  the  way;  each  had  perhaps  time  t^ 

L'wolt  o7chari:!  oft  r  "^f  "  '™  '""^"^ 
.k    r         ,,  Orleans,  and  employed  some  of 

^e  houiBof  travel  in  the  cojcocti™  of  English  r«u"defc: 
In  this  path,  he  must  thurwi^;eceded  Mr.  Lang,  M^ 
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Dobeon,  Mr.  Henley,  and  all  contemporary  roundeleera ; . 
but  for  good  reasons,  ho  will  be  the  last  to  publish  the 
result.     The  Cigarette  walked  burthened  with  a  volume 
o!  Michelet.    And  both  these  books,  it  will  be  seen, 
played  a  part  in  the  subsequent  adventure. 

The  Arethusa  was  unwisely  dressed.  He  is  no  pre- 
cisian in  attire ;  but  by  all  accounts,  he  was  never  so  ill- 
inspired  aa  on  that  tramp  ;  having  set  forth  indeed,  upon 
a  moment's  notice,  from  the  most  unfashionable  spot  in 
Europe,  Barbizon.  On  his  head,  he  wore  a  smoking- 
cap  of  Indian  work,  the  gold  lace  pitifully  frayed  and 
tarnished.  A  flannel  shirt  of  an  agreeable  dark  hue, 
which  the  satirical  called  black  ;  a  light  tweed  cott  made 
by  a  good  English  tailor ;  ready-made  cheap  linen  trou- 
sers and  leathern  gaiters  completed  his  array.  In  person, 
he  is  exceptionally  lean ;  and  his  face  is  not  like  those  of 
happier  mortals,  a  certificate.  For  years  he  could  not 
pass  a  frontier  or  visit  a  bank  without  suspicion ;  the 
police  everywhere,  but  in  his  native  city,  looked 
askance  upon  him ;  and  (though  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be 
credited)  he  is  actually  denied  admittance  to  the  casino 
of  Monte  Carlo.  If  you  will  imagine  him,  dressed  aa 
above,  stooping  under  his  knapsack,  walking  nearly 
five  miles  an  hour  with  the  folds  of  the  ready-made 
trousers  fluttering  about  his  spindle  shanks,  and  still 
looking  eagerly  round  him  as  if  in  terror  of  pursuit — 
the  figure,  when  realized,  is  far  from  reassuring.  When 
Villon  journeyed  (perhaps  by  the  same  pleasant  valley) 
to  his  exile  at  Roussillon,  I  wonder  if  he  had  not  some- 
thing of  the  same  appearance.  Something  of  the  same 
preoccupation  he  had  beyond  a  doubt,  for  he  too  must 
have  tinkered  verses  as  he  walked,  with  more  success 
than  his  successor.     And  if  he  had  anything  like  the 
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fame  inspiring  weather,  the  same  nights  of  nnm 

m  armour  rolling  anrl   v^.^      i-       ^""^  ^^  uproar,  men 

iwiJing  ana   resoundmo-  down  ih^  „*  • 
heaven,  the  rain  hissinxr  nn  fi        f,  ®  ^^'"^  ^^ 

bulls-eye  of  tl^e  Z  f  fl  ,  "^'^^^  ''''''''  ^^'^  ^'^J 
bare  inlchamtr!!r  sa^  ^"^  '"  "'^''^  ^"'^^  "'^^  "- 
same  unfathomable  1:^7'  ''T  ^^  ^^^'  ^'- 
coloured,  halcyon  eve^and  "aZe  ^'jl  ^  'f'\- 
anything  like  a.q   frnr^ri  "wve    all    it    he    ]»ad 

twf  tt^^C* -r'-"!  °f,r  "-*y  between  the 

both  were"^;:: ; 'L ;  '1  "' "'" ""'  '^  p-'y  0-^= 

Itw..,„otlLafrtheFnr  P   '"~"'P'''«  »«=""'y- 
-  men  forget,  fhaf/o:  t^J™  rw^sXr   -f:"'"^ 

^rr  r  °""^'"^  -^i^iit^rhX^ 

irom  the  ignominious  cord    nnrl   r.?  ^  scapes 

friendship,  between  invlt' a  'in^rd  rr""^ 
the  most  two  years  later,  yon  miXt T  .  ^  "■'  "' 
that  country  over  and  not  h„!  T^  '"""f*'^  »" 

year  or  two^ter,  you  Itufl  T"  """^""^  ^■«'  " 
looking  young  nia'n  inZ'^T^/^'^JZl'^^^^"^- 

what  faderfr'n.?;s  i~trs"°"'^  '•"™-- 
Re!:rftfo;:\7'w7:^'^'""^  ^'  •"^"■"^  Chateau 
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p„<«eupied.  and  hU  eyes  were  faithful  t<"he  Arethusa^ 

Lapsack.      At  last,   ^^'^    "'y^^^^  U^^^''^^^- 
inniiired   what  it  contained,  and  on    oeiug  «. 

a  i>orno<rraphio  colporteur.  When  countryfolk  m  i  ranee 
haTm:dr  up  tlleir  minds  as  t«  a  pe-n's  jl^. 
argument  is  fruitless.  Along  all  the  rest  of  the  way 
:r;:stn.a„  pi^^d  and  fl-teli  meltingly  to  ge^  a  «.gW  ^ 
the^llection;  now  he  won  d  upbra,d  °°«  »«/^^ 
reason-"  Voyans,  I  will  tell  nobody  ,  then  he  tnea 
eruption.  a!d  insisted  on  paying  «°- ^'^  ^^r^^^ 

^  "  And^aking  his  head  with  quit,  a  senfmental 
sense  of  injury,  he  departed  unretr«hed. 

On  certain  little  difficulties  encountered  by  *«^re 
thusa  at  ChatiUon-sor-Loing,  I  have  not  spa^e  t«  dwell 

S^«  mtillon,  of  ^^iB'-.—y-.'"?::, i^Jita 
a.t  hand  But  the  next  day,  in  a  certa,.n  hamlet  called 
^  Wre  he  stopped  to  drink  a  glass  of  syrup  me. 
^rvZr  We  drinking  shop.  The  hostess,  a  comely 
;:ir.  ekling  a  child,  examined  ^e  — r  «.^ 
kindly  and  pitying  eyes.        You  are  noi.  ./^^ 

/?"  «h«  asked  The  Arethusa  told  her  he  was 
Cuh  "Ah!"  she  said,  surprised.  "We  have  no 
Sis5>:  We  have  many  Italians,  however  and  they 
do  very  well;  they  do  not  oomplam  of  the  people 
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'^^^t^.tr^.^^^^-zr '"  r  -«» "-=  '* 

which  the  A.th'urpondt^rhe^t'LT"^'''''' 
dme;    but  when  he  rose  anrf   .1  j      .         "^  '  ^''"»- 

the  light  came  upon Tm    '    ,  .    ,  "^^  *•«  *"  P«y- 
^pUed  the  landiadT-a  ha/^el';--  pIC^H" 
heaven,  she  took  him  for  a  wir  i     Hn  *^   .  ^/ 
penny,  feeling  that  it  were  n!^l!-       \  ^""^  '"'  ■>*''-  ! 
But  when  he  was  forth  .•  ""^'*»'°"'  *^  <»"-ect  her.  <^ 
vexed  in  nviZ^l       *-""."  "P*""  "'«  "-"-"l.  he  became 

arabbimcIlTL   1  rr"'™'  '"  "°  8-"-"-.  he  is 
stoliHTl^,,^-'''  '"'•  '""  "»'«"«"'<»  told  him  he  had  , 

their  custom  was)  on  HL  !    f       .  "'  ("^^^I'y.  « 

plain  upon  th: t^;  tid      to''cZ;l^"^\*'"'  '^•"■' 
was  the  first  dav  of  t}.„   i     .•     <^''atillon-8ur-Loire.    It 

the  report  of  irrLtj'Th'"^]  ""'  ''^  "'  ™°^  -«> 
men.    Overhead  thTw^  admirmg  cries  of  sports- 

ing  in  cloud'ttX  at  rrim T"?'  "*■"'■ 
this  bustle  on  eithpr  1.      >  '^^,^"^'"^-     And  yet  with  all 

remember  he  laid  down  veTexaltt  TlU.  !'  ".""^  ^ 

ChStillon :  how  he  w,^  ♦„      ■  *'"^"y  ""  ''e  was  to  do  at 

A  polite  gou,Iar„.e  threw  his  shadow  o„  the  patn. 
"  '"'"'«««»•  est  voyagmrr  he  asked. 
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And  the  Arethusa,  strong  in  his  innocence,  forgetful 
of  his  vile  attire,  replied — I  had  almost  baid  with  gaiety: 
"  So  it  would  appear.' 

"  His  papers  are  in  order  ?"  said  the  gendarme.  And 
when  the  Arethusa,  with  a  slight  change  of  voice, 
admitted  he  had  none,  he  was  informed  (politely  enough) 
that  he  must  appear  before  the  Commissary. 

The  Commissary  sat  at  a  table  in  his  bedroom, 
stripped  to  the  shirt  and  trousers,  but  still  copiously 
perspiring;  and  when  he  turned  upon  the  prisoner  a 
large  meaningless  countenance,  that  was  (like  Bar- 
dolph's)  "  all^whelks  and  bubuckles,"  the  dullest  might 
have  been  prepared  for  grief.~~Here  was  a  stupid  man, 
sleepy  with  the  heat  and  fretful  at  the  interruption, 
whom  neither  appeal  nor  argument  could  reach. 

The  Commissary.    You  have  no  papers  ? 

The  Arethusa.    Not  here. 

The  Commissary.    Why  ? 

The  Arethusa.    I  have  left  them  behind  in  my  valise. 

The  Commissary.  You  know,  however,  that  it  is  for- 
bidden to  circulate  without  papers  ? 

The  Arethusa.  Pardon  me :  I  am  convinced  ot  the 
contrary.  I  am  here  on  my  rights  as  an  English  subject 
by  international  treaty. 

The  Commissary  (with  acorn).  You  call  yourself  an 
Englishman  ? 

The  Arethusa.    I  do. 

The  Commissary.     Humph.—  What  is  your  trade  ? 

The  Arethusa.    I  am  a  Scotch  Advocate. 

The  Commissary^ w;i<^  singular  annoyance).  A  Scotch 
advocate  '  Do  you  then  pretend  to  support  yourself  by 
that  in  this  department  ? 
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ThP'n  ^'*?''"'»    modestly    disclaimed    the  nreten,!™ 
The  Commissary  had  scored  a  point  P«''™»'on. 

The  Co„„,ssarv.     Why.  then,  do  you  tmvel  1 ' 
The  ABETHtJSA.    1  travel  for  pleasure 

sack,  And  here  the  Arethusanottiffi  ,"  """^P" 
J»  his  position,  fell  into  ~' i.tel?''-'"  '^ ''*'''^'' 
l.«le  or  no  furniture  in  the^room"  cept  the  ^  "^ 

knapsackjo:'-  It"  oTXtd""^  c'  '^^.'  *-« 
fairly  bounded  from  his  seat  hi,  L  a  '^"""'^V 
P-t  purple,  almost  intorue  and  Tet'''^ '""'"'* 
the  desecrating  object  on  the'Cr.       """'""'  '"  '"^ 

The  knapsack  proved  to  contain  a  «k 
of  shoes,  of  s«l.,Ld  of  linen   roten  a  sS  d   "'"'"• 
case,  a  piece  of  soap  in  one  of  X    k       T    dre&smg- 

aneye  on  these  artistic  trffles.  He  t^rn  d  h'  "''"^ 
ment  over  with  a  contumelious  fin'"!  .  ^f''" 
f^m  his  daintiness  thllTE^e^ed^  ^  t:Z!'Z 
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all  his  belongings  as  the  very  temple  of  infectjon.  Still 
there  was  nothing  suspicious  about  the  map,  nothing 
really  criminal  except  the  roundiels;  as  for  Charles  of 
Orleans,  to  the  ignorant  niind  of  the  prisoner,  he  seemed 
as  good  as  a  certificate ;  and  it  was  supposed  the  farce 
was  nearly  over. 

The  inquisitor  resumed  his  seat. 

The  Commissary  (after  a  jmuae).  Eh  bien,  je  vais 
V0U8  dire  ^^e  que  vous  Stes.  Vous  etea  allemand  et  voua 
venez  chanter  d  la  foire.  (Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are.  You  are  a  German  and  have  come  to 
sing  at  the  fair.) 

The  Arethusa.  Would  you  like  to  hear  me  sing  ?  I 
believe  I  could  convince  you  of  the  contrary.  * 

The  Commissary.    Pas  de  plaisanterie,  movmeur ! 

The  Arethusa.  Well,  sir,  oblige  me  at  least  by  look- 
ing at  this  book.  Here,  I  open  it  with  my  eyes  shut. 
Bead  one  of  these  songs — read  this  one — and  tell  me, 
J  ou  who  are  a  man  of  intelligence,  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  sing  it  at  a  fair  ? 

The  Commissary  (critically).    Mais  oui,    Tres  bien. 

The  Arethusa.  ComTnent,  monsieur !  What !  But 
you  do  not  observe  it  is  antique.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, even  for  you  and  me;  but  for  the  audience  at  a 
fair,  it  would  be  meaningless. 

The  Commissary  (taking  a  pen).  Enfin,  it  faut  en 
finir.     What  is  your  name  ? 

The  Arethusa  (speaking  with  the  swallowing  viva- 
city of  tJie  English).     Bobert-Louis-Stev'ns'n. 

The  Commissary  (aghast).    He !    Quoi  ? 

The  Arethusa  (perceiving  and  improving  his  advan- 
tage).    Bob'rt-Lou's-Stev'ns'n. 


■?^»:  -'^  J^S^'l^;'* 


munvm  to  "as  ««»„  vovAofc"  jU 

*/r  C0""'»SARV  ra/fer  sever,acm,Jiict,  with  hu  pen) 

(We  I.  we  must  do  wiel.„„t  the  „a,„o :  it  U  n^^L^y 

The  above  is  a  rough  sumn.ary  of  this  njmoentous 

«.nversat,„n,  ,n   which  I  have  been  chiefly  ^Sf 

derTtlt^^f  the  Co„,„.i™ary;  but'^the  !:  1„^ 
der  of  the  scene,  perhaps  becau.,e  of  his  risin.r  anger  has 

^   but  httle  definite  in  the  „,e„.ory  of  th^e  Sur 
I  The  Co„™,^^  „„j   j^^^   ^ 

I  man,  no  sooner,  at  least,  had  he  taken  pen  in  hand  and 
embarked  on  the  composition  of  the  p^L.-^J^t^:', 
he  became  distinctly  more  uncivil  and  began  to  show  a 
p^ddec  ,on  for  that  simplest  of  all  form's  of  repartl! 

J  M  ,  r™'  "■"•'"  ""'  Aretlmsa  let  it  pass  and 
then  suddenly  flared  up,  refused  to  accept  more  in  u  to 
or  to  answer  further  questions,  defied  the  CommiZn^ 
1    u)'"JT*"  ""'•  P"'™''""'  t-i™  if  he  did,  that  h^ 

proud  f^^'^  T."'i'-     ^^"'"P"  "  ■>«  ""^  -°™  thi 
proud  front  from  the  first,  instead  of  beginning  with  a 

ttw  m-T^"""'"'  ""<■  '"*"  «°'"S  oftoar^e  tht 
thmg  might  have  turned  otherwise;  for  even  at  this 

eleventh  hour  the  Commissary  was  visibly  stag,re^ 

But  ,t  was  too  kte ;  he  had  been  challen^^ITe-S: 

verbal. ss  begun  ;  and  he  again  sauaj^d^elb^  ^er 

his  wnfng,  and  the  Arethusa  was  kTfo^Vp3^„er 

merie'^h-M'""  "^°™  ""  *""  "^  ""^  "'"  «-"«- 
mene.     Thither  was  our  unfortunate  conducted,  and 

there  he  wa.,  bidden  to  empty  forth  the  contenU  Jf  h"s 

pocketo.    A  handkerchief,  a  pen,  a  pencil,  a  pipe  and 

^aa'  rrfiiritTciptr'r "'  ^'T-- 

Whether  to  identify  or  to^d^r  "Th^eT.^  ^S 
was  appalled  before  such  destitution. 
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"  I  regret,"  he  said,  "  that  I  arrcsttMl  you,  for  I  see 
that  you  are  no  voyou"  And  ho  prouiised  him  every 
indulgence. 

The  Arethusa,  thus  encouraged,  asked  for  his  pipe. 
That  he  was  told  was  impossible,  but  if  he  chewed,  he 
might  have  some  tobacco.  He  did  not  cliew,  however, 
and  asked  instead  to  have  his  handkerchief. 

*' Non,"  said  the  gendarme.  "Notts  avons  eu  des 
hiatoirea  de  gena  qui  se  aont  pendus."  (No,  we  have 
had  histories  of  people  who  hanged  themselves.) 

"  What,"  cried  the  Arethusa.  "  And  is  it  for  that  you 
refuse  me  my  handkerchief  ?  But  see  liow  much  more 
easily  I  could  hang  myself  in  my  trousers !" 

The  man  was  struck  by  the  novelty  of  the  idea ;  but 
he  stuck  to  his  colours,  and  only  continued  to  repeat 
vague  offera  of  service. 

"  At  least,"  Siiid  the  Arethusa,  "  be  sure  that  you  arrest 
my  comrade;  he  will  follow  me  ere  long  on  the  same 
road,  and  you  can  tell  him  by  the  sack  upon  his 
shouldera" 

This  promised,  the  prisoner  was  led  round  into  the 
back  court  of  the  building,  a  cellar  door  was  opened,  he 
was  motioned  down  the  stair,  and  bolts  grated  and 
chains  clanged  behind  his  descending  person. 

The  philosophic  and  still  more  the  imaginative  mind 
is  apt  to  suppose  itself  prepared  for  any  mortal  accident. 
Prison,  among  other  ills,  wtxs  one  that  had  been  often 
faced  by  the  undaunted  Arethusa.  Even  as  he  went 
down  the  stairs,  he  was  telling  himself  that  here  was  a 
famous  occasion  for  a  roundel,  and  that  like  the  com- 
mitted linnets  of  the  tuneful  cavalier,  he  too  would 
make  his  prison  musical    I  will  tell  the  truth  at  once : 


WII^O«  TO  "AM  MLAHD  TOTAai."  JJ; 

the  rounrtcl  w«  never  written,  or  it  ,l,o.,l,I  l«  nrinte<l 

n  thi,  place,  to  r«i«,  a  «„ile.     Two  re««,„,  i„terfe«d ' 

the  first  moral,  the  second  physical  '"'"'-rea . 

altL!\°"n  "^  ""  """'''''"'"'  °f  ""Uman  natnre,  that 
dthough  all  men  are  lian,,  thoy  can  none  of  them  bear 
to  be  told  «>  of  them«)lvea     To  get  and  take  the  lie  wi^h 

thuT"w'rhJ:,t°""'  'T"'  "">  »•«'•==  ""''  "•'  A^ 
thusa.  who  had  been   surfeited  upon  that  insult    was 

blazmg  inwardly  with  a  white  h^at  of  smothered  w™t" 
But  the  phys.e.1  had  also  its  part.     The  cellar  in  which 

only  hghted  by  an  unglazed,  narrow  aperture  high  up  in 
the  wal    and  smothered  in  the  leaves  of  a  green  Wne 
Th     walls  were  of  naked  mason.,,  the  flofr  of  ba« 
ear  h,  by  way  of  furniture  there  vas  an  earthenware 
b«sm,a  water-j„g,  and  a  wooden  be.Jstead  with  a  blue- 
gray  cloak  for  bedding.     To  be  Uken  f™„,  the  hot  2 
of  a  summers  afternoon,  the  .-everberation  of  the  r^ 
and  the  st.r  of  rapid  exercise,  and  plunged   into  i^ 
g  oom  and  damp  of    thi,    «ceptacU    for    vaglnds 
struck  an  .nstant  chill  upon  the  A,*th««.'s  blood     Now 
see  in  how  small  a  matter  a  hardship  „,ay  consist-  the 
floor  was  exceedingly  uneven  underfoot,  with  the  very 
spade-marks.  1  suppose,  of  the  labourers  who  ,lug  the 
foundations  of  the  barmck;   and  what  with  the  ,C 

tLechil^  f  !t^r"""'  "^''^^  f°'  "  g°°d  vvhile;  but 
the  chill  of  the  place  struck  deeper  and  deeper;  and  at 

length,  with  such  reluctance  as  you  may  fan'Iy  he  wL 

dnven  to  climb  upon  the  bed  and  wrap  himself  in  th^ 

public  coyenng      The»,,  then,  he  l,.y  upon  the  ve  J 

of  shivenng,  plunged    in  semi-darkness,  wound  in  a 

garment  whose  touch  he  dreaded  like  the  plague  and 
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(in  a  Hpirit  far  removo«l  from  reclamation)  telling;  the 
roll  of  the  inHults  he  luul  just  receivud.  These  are  not 
circutiiHtances  favouruble  to  the  niUHe. 

Meantime  (to  look  at  the  upper  snrface  where  the 
uun  was  still  shining  and  the  guns  of  Hpf)rtsmen  were 
still  noisy  through  the  tufted  plain)  the  Cigarette  was 
drawing  near  at  his  more  philosophic  pace.  In  those 
days  of  liberty  and  health  he  wns  the  constant  partner 
of  the  Arethusa,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  sliare  in 
that  gentleman's  disfavour  with  the  police.  Many  a 
bittejr^bowl  had  he  partaken  of  with  that  disastrous 
comrade.  He  was  himself  a  man  bom  to  float  easily 
through  life,  his  face  and  manmT  artfully  recommending 
him  to  all.  There  was  but  '>no  suspicious  ciicumstanco 
he  could  not  carry  off,  and  that  was  his  companion. 
He  will  not  readily  forget  the  Commiasary  in  what  is 
ironically  called  the  free  town  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main ; 
nor  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier ;  nor  the  inn  at  La  F^re ; 
last,  but  not  least,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  remember 
Ch&tillon-sur-Loire. 

At  the  town  entry,  the  gendarme  cujled  him  like  a 
wa^sidejflower ;  and  a  moment  later,  two  per8on8,"Trra 
high  state  of  surprise,  were  confronted  in  the  Commis- 
sary's office.  For  if  the  Cigarette  was  surpri.sed  to  be 
arrested,  the  Commissary  wjis  no  less  taken  aback  by  the 
appearance  and  appointments  of  his  captive.  Here  was 
a  man  about  whom  there  could  be  no  mistake :  a  man 
of  an  unquestionable  and  unassailable  manner,  in  apple- 
pie  order,  dressed  not  with  neatness  merely  but  elegance, 
ready  with  his  passport,  at  a  word,  and  well  supplied 
with  money :  a  man  the  Commissary  would  have  doffed 
his  hat  to  on  chance  upon  tlie  liigliway ;  and  this  beau 
eavalier  unblushingly  claimed  the  Arethusa  for  his  com- 


Id^WkS^M^  *IT  4  w 
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riidol    TI»e  conclusion  of  tlm  infor.-: 

of  it,  hn,„„„„,    ,   „„„;„,"'"  •"•7;'"«-  --«>  foregone; 

when   the  Ci..a.v  tn  n/J        '  '"  '"'"'" '      ^nd 

tho»„  were  uJlL,7.,\T    K     '''"''''  l"^!""^'"    But 
contents  of       '    L""  '     r'""™"™'  g'""""!,'  over  the 

-"^.  Ah.  z  ^ct.:— :::  rc^r."'" 
%.pt  whefeprj:r:;rtre^rit^t;" 

b«dh.„g,.„,oIera  morbus  and  pa.l.„.;  a„d  in  the  Z 
of  the  Comnus^ury,  a,  he  fingered  the  volume  of  S 

Turk  ,h     Tl       ""^  •'"'"""^  "'^^°    «-   «"»""% 
there   L  LC^  °- "  ?"  ''*'"'"^'  ''  '^  '"S'"y  P-'iblf 

the  attrition  to\l  n^tTl^'Urr^^JJ^ 
^-arthltrdruJ-Se^:--;^ 


fill 
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his  price,  or  to  show  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  be 
behind  in  friendly  offices—" Eh  bien"  he  said,  "je  sup- 
pose qu'il  faut  Idcher  voire  camarad^."  And  he  tore 
up  that  feast  of  humour,  the  unfinished  proems-verbal. 
Ah,  if  he  had  only  torn  up  instead  the  Arethusa's  roun- 
dels! There  were  many  works  burnt  at  Alexandna, 
there  are  many  treasured  in  the  British  Museum,  that  I 
could  better  spare  than  the  procks-verbal  of  Ch&tillon. 
Poor  bubuckled  Commissary  !  I  begin  to  be  sorry  that 
lie  never  had  his  Michelet :  perceiving  in  him  fine  human 
traits,  a  broad-based  stupidity,  a  gusto  in  his  magisterial 
functions,  a  taste  for  lettera,  a  ready  admiration  for  the 
admirable.  And  if  he  did  not  admire  the  Arethusa,  he 
was  not  alone  in  that. 

To  the  imprisoned  one,  shivering  under  the  public 
covering,  there  came  suddenly  a  noise  of  bolts  and 
chains.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  ready  to  welcome  a  com- 
panion in  calamity;  and  instead  of  that,  the  door  was 
finng  wide,  the  friendly  gendarme  appeared  above  in 
the  strong  daylight,  and  with  a  magnificent  gesture 
(being  probably  a  student  of  the  drama) — "Vous  ^s 
lihre!"  he  said.  None  too  soon  for  the  Arethusa.  I 
doubt  if  he  had  been  half  an  hour  imprisoned  ;  but  by 
the  watch  in  a  man's  brain  (which  was  the  only  watch 
he  carried)  he  should  have  been  eight  times  longer :  and 
he  passed  forth  with  ecstasy  up  the  cellar  stairs  into  the 
healing  warmth  of  the  afternoon  sun ;  and  the  breath  of 
the  earth  came  as  sweet  jus  a  cow's  into  his  nostril ;  and 
he  heard  again  (and  could  have  laughed  for  pleasure)  the 
concord  of  delicate  noises  that  we  call  the  hum  of  life. 

And  here  it  might  be  thought  that  my  history  ended ; 
but  not  so,  this  was  an  act-drop  and  not  the  curtain. 
Upon  what  followed  in  front  of  the  barrack,  since  there 


•¥^'^ 
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WM-a  lady  in  the  case,  I  «,n.ple  to  expatiate.    The  wife 

Boc'ety.    Something  of  her  image,  cool  as  a  peach  on  that 
hot  afternoon  atill  linger  in  hi,  n.emory  f  yet  more  o 
her  conversation.    "You  have  there  a  very  ftTepar- 

U  MarSillo  H  T-  f  ""---"Ah,"  «aid  Madame 
la  Mardchale  (des-logis),  "you  are  very  well  acquainted 
with  such  parlour  r    And  you  should  haveTon  ^  ^ 

bond  before  her !  I  do  not  think  he  ever  hated  the  Com- 
miawy ;  but  before  that  interview  was  at  an  end  he 
hated  Madame  h  Mar&hale.     His  passion  (.«  1  am  ltd 

t:tT'  '^  """  r''"  --P-'nOstollconW 
ll  Z^  "^"^  "  P*'*  "'"*'^'  »'"•  »  tumbling  utter- 
auce      Ma.,u„e  meanwhile    tasting    the  joys  of    the 

7r::hr^:i '"- ""-  •-■^^  woja^d  ^^ 

JLTlff''-?'?  «°°^  t"  •«  "^y  f««n  this  lady,  and 
better  still  to  sit  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  in  the  inn 

wfth'thd;  „!  f     •'•'f u  '"'"'"'"  '"=™'^  "cq-amtance 
with  their  next  neighbour,  a  gentleman  of  these  parts 

«tu™ed  from  the  day's  sport,  who  had  the  g^C 
to  find  pleasure  m  their  society.    The  dinner  at  an  end 
the  gentleman   proposed   the  acquaintance    should   be' 
ripened  in  the  caf^.  °* 

The  caf«  was  crowded  with  sportsmen  conclamantly 
explaimng  to  ^  other  and  the  world  the  sm..!l„ess  It 
their  bags.  About  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  Ciea- 
re tte  and  the  Arethusa  sat  with  their  new  acWintanS- 
a  too  very  well  pleased,  for  the  tmvellers  (after  their' 
Ute  experience)  were  greedy  of  consideration,  and  their 
sportsman  rejoiced  in  a  pair  of  patient  listen^ra    std- 
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denly  the  glass  door  flew  open  witli  a  crash ;  the  M^r^ 
chal-des-logis  appeared  in  the  interval,  gorgeously  belted 
and  befrogged,  entered  without  salutation,  strode  up  the 
room  with  a  clang  of  spurs  and  weapons,  and  disap- 
peared through  a  door  at  the  far  end.  Close  at  his  heels 
followed  the  Arethusa's  gendarme  of  the  afternoon, 
imitating,  with  a  nice  shade  of  difference,  the  imperial 
bearing  of  his  chief;  only,  as  he  passed,  he  struck 
lightly  with  his  open  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  late 
captive,  and  with  that  ringing,  dramatic  utterance  of 
which  he  had  the  secret — "  Suivez  !"  said  he. 

The  arrest  of  the  members,  the  oath  of  the  Tennis 
Court,  the  signing  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
Mark  Antony's  oration,  all  the  brave  scenes  of  history,  I 
conceive  as  having  been  not  unlike  that  evening  in  the 
caf^  at  Ch&tillon.  Terror  breathed  upon  the  assembly. 
A  moment  later,  when  the  Arethusa  had  followed  his 
recaptors  into  the  farther  part  of  the  house,  the  Ciga- 
rette found  himself  alone  with  his  coffee  in  a  ring  of 
empty  chairs  and  tables,  .all  the  lusty  sportsmen  huddled 
into  comers,  all  their  clamorous  voices  hushed  in  whis- 
pering, all  their  eyes  shooting  at  him  furtively  as  at  a 
,  leper. 

And  the  Arethusa  ?  Well,  he  had  a  long,  sometimes 
a  trying  interview  in  the  back  kitchen.  The  Mar^chal- 
des-logis,  who  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  I  believe 
both  intelligent  and  honest,  had  no  clear  opinion  on  the 
case.  He  thought  the  Commissary  had  done  wrong, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  get  his  subordinates  into  trouble ; 
and  he  proposed  this,  that,  and  the  other,  to  all  of  which 
■the  Arethusa  (with  a  growing  sense  of  his  position) 
demurred. 
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"In  short,"  suggested  the  Arethusa,  "you  want  to 
wash  your  hands  of  further  responsibility  T WeT" 
let  me  go  to  Paris."  ^        "'tu,  men, 

The  Mar^chal-des-logis  looked  at  his  watch, 
for'pris."'"^  '"^"'"  ^'^  '^'  "^^  '^^  ten  o'clock  train 

And  at  noon  the  next  day  the  travellers  were  tellimr 
their  nnsadventure  in  the  dining-n>om  at  SiJI  ' 

(By  arrangement  tcilh  the  author',  executor,.) 
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CHARLES  LAMB. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHRLSTS  HOSPITAL. 

^sf^^ir:^s::if^ :  ^r "'-'-  ^«-««.  for  ,^, 

Lamb's  coIIecteaworU     Tli  !  '^I  '°™  '"  '^'   ^^'^  «d't'o„  o 

referring  to  a  oonlllTmy  J^iZlZ  I?""  ';'^  '^  ^''^^""^  ^«-"'°« 
to  the  admission  of  ^  ifot  ttf  ?"  ''''^'  *  '•'"^^«"  »-'"™^ 
.tanee,.  Edwa^  V^i.  wltuTdi^^Uri  ;„"  Sf^ '^^'^  ^'^^^ 
•ermon  on  charity  bv  Biahon  Rj^i  I  ,  ^^^^  '"  response  to  a 
.treet.  all  the  falherll  el^,d^^^^^^^^^^  ''''"  "  ^°  ^^^  ^.t  of  the 

were  not  able  to  keep  them  T?  ft  P*^'  '"^"  »  ^^'^'J^'*"  that 

house  of  the  Grey  FriLwhicH,.!^^^  *''«'"  ^  the  late  dissolved 
where  they  .houfdlar^It  dri'l"^  '^"T'  ^  "^  *  ^°«P'^'  ^^  *»>«'". 
.nd  office,  to  attend  ^^r^Ll^^^^^:''''''^'  l^'^'"^  '^"^  ^-™-« 
tages  of  the  institutionTtfTt™!  chiWit  7""?  °' **"'"""' *^« '^^■ 
which.the  charity  had  beeHntend^  7^!''*"  ""P"""^  ^  '^*  'or 
wrote  the  Governors  we^Jeutn  1'  *  '  "*'  """  ^''«"  I-*™»> 

the  buildings.  "T^sl^arislt      'T"'^  "^"  ascription  on  one  of 
-.eptanf  ;ducat:^:---^Ho^-;  w^^^^^^  Boy. 

I*ajre  3.  pabulum,  food. 

n«  by  br«d  „one.    See  Dout,„„„„y  viii. .,,  .^  i,„k. ,,  , 

MS  ugnste  domi     Juveoal,  &«(„  III    IM.    K    j  ,    . 
«  Dr.  John«,„  put.  it  ..  ^jT^  ''"  "™'«°»J  ">..„.  .,  h„„„  ,, 

.-piu.  u.e  wai^,  ^  ^„ :  ".r.,^:;™^:: --- ■■-^. 
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Thow  Who  pass  by  Newgate  Street  or  Smithfield  can  no  longer  see  the 
SSTcIt  boTat  play-  Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  hoHp.U  ha« 
^nrmovS  to  Hoiham.  Sussex,  and  the  old  buildings  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  oflBces. 

Smithfield,  for  centuries  the  great  London  cattle  market, 
charity-boy,  one  attending  a  charity  school. 

regaUty,  kingly  character;  another  form  of  "royalty."  Lamb 
refers  to  the  school's  royal  founder,  Edward  VL 

wftll-kuown  earb.  The  Christ's  Hospital  boy  wears  a  long,  dark 
bireto-  Ta;teled  at  the  waist  with  a  l.lt.  bright  yello-t^>^'n«». 
low  shoes,  an  old-fashioned  collar  with  bands,  and  a  small  cap.  This 
CtTowever,  more  often  carried  in  the  hand,  pocket,  or  belt,  than 
on  the  head.  ,     ... 

classical  attainments  ....  the  Ubouring  classes.  In  this 
J^ge^mb^ecf  th^  sentiment  of  his  time.  It  was  not  till  after 
SnWucation  Act  of  1870  that  a  system  of  scholarships  opened  a  way 
for  the  labouring  cUsses  to  the  grammar  schools  and  universities. 

Verrio,  Lely.     The  first  was  an  ItaUan,  the  second  a  Dutch  pamter 
Iftrfiionable  at  the  EngUsh  court  after  the  Restoration, 
annual  presentation.    This  custom  is  no  longer  observed. 
5.  mewed  up,  shut  up  ;  originally  a  hawking  term. 
a  secular,  worldly,  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  his  order. 

trencher-caps  in  the cloisters,   the  pupihi  of  one  of  the 

S^T^^n  public  schools,  such  as  St  Paul's  or  the  Char^rhou- 
towhom  Lamb  ascribes  a  high  sense  of  their  own  importance.     The 
^rish  boy  whose  servility  offends  him  is  one  wearing  a  uniform  which 
-    £J™.  thit  he  is  mainUined  out  of  the  poor  rates  of  the  parish  to 
which  he  belongs. 

7  PhUip  QuarU's  Island,  the  scene  of  an  eighteenth-century 
romance  of  adTnture  after  the  style  of  B^binson  Crusoe.  It  is 
Te^^Lias  "an  uninhabit^  island  in  the  South  Seas  where  he  has 
W  above  fifty  years  without  any  human  assistance,  still  continues  to 
reside,  and  will  not  come  away." 

thirty  years  ago.  Lamb  was  at  Christ's  Hospital  from  July  17. 
1782.  until  Nov.  23.  1789. 

«UCS,  a  bit  of  .chool  Blang  still  in  use-  and  probably  of  very  ancient 
daSr  The  verb  "gag"  is  found  in  some  dialects  in  its  original  mean- 
^of  .^toVr^uce'^e  sound  made  in  choking,"  and  hence  "  to  reject 
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VZ  T^L"^  '  '''  ^''-^  *«"  «'°-»  ^«ai„.t  the  ad^i^ion  of 
•upererogatoiy,  beyond  what  in  .lemanded. 

Commonwealtr^  P«rl..me.,t  p,ui«rf  „„.!„  ,h, 

10.  rtalkort,  nni  the  Khool  term  for  bre.kl„g  l„„ad. 

J'£±7t&J-~-^ 

Ch^t''^;^^;'  ""  ^""^"'^  ^«  '7««'  ^"  y-"  after  La.b  left 

12.  SeneCE    ,  .     Epictetus,    Stoic    philosophers    of    the    earlv 
Roman  empire,  whose  maxims  have  become  famou.  ^ 

13.  happy  curtom  of  choosing:  master,.    No  longer  observed. 

14.  Greaans.    See    next   essay   and    notes.     Lamb   was    n«nn*„ 

hoTri.  b!:  Tt""'  "^ '"  'T'  ^^  ^^-  - 18^1  "Tdon^n 

neTe^  f^r^^r  '^r^T^  "^"'^  '"  ^*"^J^  '""  -'"^^  -chool-days.     I  <^I 

demeaned,  lowered,  hamiUated. 

Muftis,  Turkish  judges  or  interpreters  of  the  Uw 

the^^rr^a^^'^h^sr  J^sr^^^  °^  ?"^'"'^->'  --•-"of 

ceased  to  exisHnTm  "*"  '"^^^'*'  ''^^  ^-g^nizaUon 

king's  boys,  now  called  "Mathemata." 

b.wt:b^!te'i;:iTrdCL'  nrr  :t''-  !^r;r 

the  native,  o!  Hawaii  i„  1779.  '"'"'  "*°''''  •»"'  »"  murdered  by 

wiJJfS^t^  ;:^Zi'  r*-  °™"  °'  ^'"-  ""■"•  — -^ 

ai  r»^i.  ^'^•**'^8e  person  and  a  benign  countenance.     When  he  wm 

iMr;^'':h*rr:rt^Th'  r*,  s-"  -'"""•  •»- ---^ 

....«<«r.^„.X^THrt.'ri"al^,-t.^'^:- 


^??-^"'^.'^?- 
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Spartaa  fortitad&  The  boys  of  Sparta  were  taken  from  their 
parents  when  seven  years  old  and  put  through  a  severe  coarse  of 
training  to  prepare  them  for  the  hardships  of  war. 

16.  the  neighbouring  market  Newgate,  the  principal  London  meat 
mwrket,  was  very  near  the  schooL 

batting  the  bear.    Stmtt,  in  his  Bpori*  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 
England  (1801),  says  this  game  oonRiats  in  "nothing  more  than  a  boy 
couching  down,  who  is  laden  with  the  clothes  of  his  comrades  and  then 
buffeted  by  them."    It  is  still  a  popular  diversion  among  English  boys, 
the  New  Rirer,  an  artificial  stream,  made  1609- 13  to  supply  London 
with  water.     Lamb  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Tom  Hood  as  "rather 
elderly  by  this  time,"  and  jests  in  "Amicus  Redivivus"  about  its 
"  unmeaning  assumption  of  eternal  novity"    He  explored  its  sources  as 
a  boy  and  lived  near  it  for  many  years  as  a  man. 
Tints    .    .    to  the  Tower.    This  ancient  privilege  still  holds  good. 
procenions    .     .    .     .at  Easter,  kept  up  until  the  removal  of  the 
Hospital  from  London  in  1902.     The  following  is  the  Times  account  of 
the  ceremony  in  1901 :— "On  their  arrival  at  the  Mansion-house  the 
boys  assembled  in  tb'-  Egyptian  hall,  and  then  parsed  in  procession 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  having  been  previously  provided  with  a 
bag  of  new  coinage  from  the  Mint,  presented  to  each  a  new  coin  of  gold 
or  silver,  according  to  his  standing  in  the  school,     xliirteen  '  Grecians ' 
were  each  presented  by  his  lordship  with  one  guinea  each,  45  monitors 
with  half  a  crown  each,  and  535  boys  with  a  shilling  each  ;  after  which 
t^ey  were  entertained  with  refn^shments  consisting  of  a  glass  of  wine 
or  lemonade  and  two  plum  buns  apiece."    A  guinea  is  equivalent  to 
five  dollars,  half  a  crown  to  60c.,  and  a  shilliug  to  25o. 
largess,  generous  gift. 
17.  confluence,  gathering, 
assembly,  reception. 

St.  Matthew's  day,  Sept.  21.  The  annual  speech  day  is  now  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  term. 

Camden.  The  antiquary  is  a  more  famous  Christ's  Hospital  boy 
than  th  -.  Oreek  scholars  mentioned,  but  he  belongs  to  an  earlier  period. 
He  died  in  1623,  Barnes  in  1712,  and  Markland  in  1776. 

a  gaudy  day,  a  day  of  rejoicing  (L.  gaudium,  joy),  or  anniversary 
feast,  such  as  is  comraon  at  several  Oxford  and  Cambridge  nolleges. 

carol,  originally  a  round  fiance,  and  henoe  a  hymn  of  religious  joy, 
especially  one  song  at  Christmas. 
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wUined  by  the  memC  of^rJ^       ^  '"  """'"°'*  """'  ^''^^  *«"> 
Chri.t'.  Ho.piul  '"'"'°'  corpo«tion-.  including 

18.  wards,  dormitories.     See  p.  22L 

Gtorge  Dyer,  Grecian  at  Chrint's  Hoanif^l   -,1,      »      i 
and  a  Ufe-long  friend  of  his.     H.,  IL  ^  J^       .  "  ^^^  «"'««^. 
oribed  in  theV  e^-  "o2^rd  HT  "v""       '"  '^'"-"'K'J' ^ea- 
Redivivus."    The  latSl-  hi  n  t  ^^^o^tion"  and  "Amicus 

altog.ther'lackingt'IZJ^'liEr"^"^        '  Poiitioian-.ho  wa. 


CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL  FIVE  AND  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO 

true  (hiBtoriX,  ofTnlt"'".  t  a^  "''  "  °'  '''""^''  ""  °^^° 
inrtances)--wheiunderTeL"^  "':■;:«'  TJ  ^^  **"'  ""^"^ 
forth  the  forlorn  estate  of  a  ^^1^  ^  ^   .      T"^^  ^^'^^  *"«  "^adows 

N=ve„,W,  1789,  Coleridge  in  Septe^bilrei  '-"■''«'  '" 


a 
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mh^tnuMonr  to  th«  Inner  Tem|rfe,  Kamlal  Korrii,  <1«Mribed  by 
Lamb  in  a  letter  to  WorrUworth  in  1830  aa  "iiixty  year*  ouni  and  our 
lather's  frieml,"  and  in  the  postscript  to  the  Elia  essay  on  "The  Old 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  "  as  "  the  kindliest  of  human  oraatnrer  •• 

battcnin^f,  growing  fat ;  ased  ironically. 

crag,  still  Christ's  Hospital  slang  for  bread. 

attenuated,  thinned  by  the  addition  of  water  . 

•mall  beer,  weak  and  of  inferior  quality. 

ptggins,  small  pails  now  relegated  to  the  school  museum, 
jack,  a  leather  jug  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  jack  boot     It  waa 
ooated  i/^th  pitch  and  sometimes  called  a  black  jack. 

banyan,  vegetarian  or  fast  days.  The  Banians  or  Banyas  are  a 
Hindu  caste  forbidden  to  use  meat.  Coleridge  writes :  "  Our  diet  was 
very  scanty.  Every  morning  a  bit  of  dry  bread  and  some  bad  small 
beer.  Every  evening  a  larger  piece  of  bread,  and  cheese  or  butter, 
whichever  we  likcl.  For  dinner, — on  Sunday,  boiled  beef  and  broth  ; 
Monday,  bread  and  butter,  and  milk  and  water;  Tuesday,  roast 
mutton ;  Wednesday,  bread  and  butter,  and  rice  milk ;  Thursday, 
boiled  beef  and  broth ;  Friday,  boiled  mutton  and  broth ;  Saturday, 
bread  and  butter,  and  pease-porridge.  Our  food  was  portioned  ;  and, 
excepting  on  Wednesdays,  I  never  had  a  bellyfuU.  Our  t^petitee  were 
damped,  never  satisfied  ^  and  we  had  no  vegetables." 

double-refined,  sugar. 

half^rickled,  beef  insufficiently  salted. 

caro  equina,  horseflesh. 

crags,  necks.  The  modem  phrase.  "  scrag-end  of  a  neck  of  mutton," 
ia  a  corruption  as  well  as  a  repetition. 

rotten-roasted  or  rare,  cooked  too  much  or  too  little. 

gritkin,  the  lean  part  of  a  pig's  loin. 

20.  maid  or  aunt,  Sarah  Lamb,  Charles's  Aunt  Hetty,  described  by 
him  more  fully  in  the  Elia  essay,  "  My  Relations,"  and  referred  to  in 
••  A  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig,"  p.  59  of  our  text.  In  a  letter  to 
Coleridge  in  1797  Lamb  describes  her  as  ••  the  kindest,  goodest  creature 
to  me  when  I  was  at  school ;  who  used  to  tofldle  there  to  bring  me  good 
things,  when  I,  school-boy  like,  only  despiwjd  her  for  it,  and  used  to  be 
ashamed  to  see  her  come  and  sit  herself  down  on  the  old  coal-hole  stepa 
'as  you  went  into  the  old  grammar-school,  and  open  her  apron,  and 
bring  out  her  bason,  with  some  nice  thing  she  had  caused  to  be  saved 
larme." 
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regde.  refre.hment ;  more  commonly  «««!  ai.  a  v«rh. 
catei,  (lairitieH. 

Tbhbite,   Elijah   the  prophet,  »ee  1  Kinu.  ,vil    4  A     T      K 
bably  h..  i..  mi,,,  the  li„e«  h«  quote,  in  the  Klially  ^i  (•  ^"1?"" 
MiKit     from  PurnAim^   If  .   ■     .1         .         "  '""»i.ttimy      UDm.-o  lief  ore 

ChriHtdl.  iesi"  ^"""''  '*"""''"•«  "•«  *^"«"-  o'  the  f-tiug 

There  he  slept 
And  dreame,!.  u  appetite  i.  wout  to  drewn. 
Of  meau  ami  drink.,  nature'.  refre.hnJnTwr^ 
Him  thought,  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  itood. 
And  «w  the  ravc-n,  *  ith  their  homy  beak, 
Koorl  to  Elijah  bringing  even  and  morn. 

Thon  follows  the  Temptation  of  the  "tM.,  .:  ui 

•node."  with  the  reflection:  ""^^^  'P'^'  '-  "^ 

Ala, !  how  Mimpie,  to  the*  cate.  compared, 
Waa  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve  1 

toLTh:en:et:;:irtrLe?p::^^^^^ 

highly  wa^  7  lelthted  Tf  a':  """"  *"^'  -""-'ionn  in  London). 

biLf  would  i'Lt  l7rS:rtrmr-"^  ^'  ^^  ^«-  '-^'  ^ 

wJ;:rt^cJS:H?«e^t1t'  a7o^^^^  La^btnewve^ 

correspondent  claiminir  I-im    on  tT  ,     I   .  '"""^''"K  answer  to  » 

•hire  Zn  :-'a  m^st  conL    th  ..r""'^  °'  *'"'  ^"^^^  "  *  Wilt- 
' .        I  must  confess,  that  the  term  '  native  town  '  «««i:^  * 

Calne.  prima  fad,  seems  to  bear  out  the  con-^r.,!!  u    u '     ^^"^  *° 

correspon,lent  is  willing  to  pTu^  .t      Thl        7  7.   '^ '"•»' '"^^^^^ 

a  little  favours  it     But  whi^ethr        ,      *         "^"*  *'^'  ^  '*'"  *^^^  • 

compared  with  Lfotre;7JXe  ::';;/  t" -^»>-'  taken  lit^ntlly.' 

-thentie.  involve  a  p^l.^hle^r^l^^^t  irhrh^L:rhe::fsto'°  ^J 

So  by  the  word  ^ati^'  I  mTv  ll'   "^       ^  '  ""''  "^'^«^  '"^-l^^ 
might  have  been  C  /  or  wtere  itT^'J:!  "T*  ^^  ^'^^  ^ 
have  been  bom.  as  beii^K  sitllte  in  17?  •'''™^^'  '^'^^  ^  »»>°"W 

soil,  in  which  1  ae^Z'T^tZ^^':^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
pas.«^j  ^^^^        ,      /^  ^'  ""^  *  t°^  «'th  the  inhabitants  of  which  I 
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into  A  gro«  error  In  phytic-a,  as  to  ctHiueiva  that  *  gentlenwn  may  be 
bom  in  two  plao«a.  from  which  all  motlurn  and  ancient  toaiimony  ia 
alike  abhonvnt." 

21.  wholfr-daj-lMTCS,  granted  on  certain  aainU'  daya  and  national 
feativala  on  well  a«  on  alternate  Weduoedays. 

wanton,  play. 

print,  engraving. 

Lions,  removed  from  the  Tower  to  the  Zoological  Oardena  in  18S1. 

ler^e,  a  ceremoniouB  reception  given  by  a  novereign ;    aportively 
applied  to  the  boya'  free  adniiMion  to  »ee  "the  king  of  beaata." 

governor.  Samuel  Salt,  M.  P. ,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  by  whom  Lamb'a 
father  wan  employe<l  and  with  whom  he  lived,  used  hia  influence  to 
aecure  Charlen'a  atlmiaaion  to  Christ's  HoHpital,  but  waa  not  the 
governor  who  actually  nominated  him.  In  the  essay  on  "  The  Old 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,"  Lamb  gives  an  affectionate  account  of 
Salt  and  Lovel  (really  John  I^mb,  Charles's  father),  who  waa  "at  once 
hia  clerk,  his  good  servant,  his  dresser,  his  friend,  his  *  flapper,'  his 
guide,  stop-watch,  auditor,  treasurer."  In  a  postscript  to  this  essay, 
recalling  a  trifling  inaccuracy  about  Salt,  Lamb  adds :  "  Henceforth  let 
no  one  receive  the  narratives  of  Elia  for  true  records !  They  are,  in 
truth,  but  shadows  of  fact— verisimilitudes,  not  verities— or  sitting  but 
upon  the  remote  edges  and  outskirts  of  history."  It  is  well  to  bear  the 
warning  in  mind  in  reading  ti»e  essays.  Lamb  is  an  artist  with  an  ever- 
wandering  fancy,  not  a  mere  chronicler. 
22.  monitors,  older  boys,  given  certain  powers  to  preserve  order, 
callow,  originally,  bald;  now  used  strictly  of  birds,  meaning 
unfledged;    hence,   young   and   inexperienced. 

hulks,  dismantled  ships  (worn  out  and  unfit  for  sea  service)  formerly 
used  as  prisons. 

Nevis    ...     St  Kitts,  islands  in  the  British  West  Indies.    Tobin 
was  a  Nevis  lawyer. 

a  young  ass.     It  is  thought  at  Christ's  Hospital  that  Lamb  invented 
this  incident. 
flame,  sweetheart. 

23.  cry  roast  meat    The  whole  passage  is  a  striking  instance  of 
-    Lamb's  allusive  style.    This  particular  expression  is  a  reminiscence 


m 


?^/:^^-.:?^.(*//;/ ■.■v'^t-^i'-r-  -r^m 


Kot  oontcnt  to  hra  w«a 

»it  you  muat  roar  out  nut-mmt, 

i«..  apoll  •  i^cret  f«Mt  by  noi.y  enjoyment  of  It. 

client,  uaeil  in  i!i,  u'  !  R<  , :  ,  ,  .„   .       .  «i  i„. 

McUe,  eaay-going. 

connoisaeur,  one  acquainted  with  workfl  of  art. 

inani."  «'««»«»i»i«8,      Animum  pictora  paMit 

unctuoui,  used  in  ita  literal  sense  of  "oily.' 

24.  ffhoul,  an  evil  spirit  supposed  in  Mohammedan  countries  to  mh 
graves  and  feed  upon  human  corpses.  countries  to  rob 

He  ate  tUnage  flesh.     A  ntony  and  Cleopatra  I.  i v.  67-8 : 

It  ia  reported  thou  didrt  e«t  stnuige  flesh 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on. 

U^.  l^"  '*"'  *  "*'■  "^^  =   '"  ""■  -~  "■•  ■»'  evident,, 
the  Kcu«d  thtag,  „  allMion  to  tt.  ,i„  „f  A„h,„.    See  Jo,h„  vii 


^^^Sl^^te^i^ 
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has 


pale,   limit.      Maoaulay's  phrase,   "the  pale  of  civUiaation,* 
become  a  commonplace  of  journalism. 

more  grievous  than  many  stripes,  a  reminiscence  of  Scriptural 
jduueology. 

Chancery  Lane,  a  well  known  London  street,  used  chiefly  for 
Uwyer«'  offices,  but  inhabited  also  in  Lamb's  day  by  the  very  poor, 
many  famiUe.  joining  at  one  large  old  house,  the  door  of  which  was 
never  locked. 

26.  wicket,  a  small  door,  opening  from  the  common  staircase  to  the 
attic  in  which  the  old  woman  lived. 

Stork.    This  bird  is  popularly  credited  with  special  devotion  to  iU 
parents, 
a  present  relief,  immediate  assistance. 
cast  in  his  eye,  slight  squint. 

by  himself,  for  himself  j  but  Lamb's  idiomatic  phrase  has  a  sense  the 
more  modern  form  hardly  conveys, 
hypochondriac,  melancholy, 
fetters,  chains  on  the  feet. 

tamed  of  seven.  Lamb  evidently  now  drops  the  character  of  Cole- 
ridge *nd  tokes  up  his  own  story.  He  was  seven  and  a-half  when  he 
entered  ;  Coleridge  was  nearly  ten. 

26.  Bedlam,  originally  Bethlehem,  the  name  of  a  London  monastery, 
afterwards  used  as  an  asylum  for  tho  insane. 

beadle,  an  officer  appointed  to  keep  order  and  administer  corporal 
punishment. 

of  nights,  at  night  time  ;  common  in  Shakspere,  as  in  JuUus  Camr 
L  iL  192 :  "  sleek-headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights." 

auto  da  fe,  literally,  act  of  faith  ;  the  pubUo  burning  of  a  heretic  by 
order  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

sprout  of  Howard's  brain,  devised  by  Howard,  the  prison-philan- 
thropist, whose  statue  is  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Lamb  again  expre^es 
his  dislike  by  a  reference  to  the  phihinthropist's  "sourness"  m  "The 
Old  Benchers." 

'•  watchet  weeds,"  bine  garments ;  the  phrase  is  quoted  from  some 
old  English  poet,  pcwsibly  Drayton,  or  Collins. 

27.  disfigurements  in  Dante,  some  of  the  sinners  in  Dante's  Ih/emo 
ore  punished  by  having  their  bodies  horribly  disfigured, 
charter,  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter  founding  the  Hospital. 
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Ultima  SuppUci.,  Latin  for  the   "extreme  Denaltv "  nt  th     i 
generally  u««l  of  death  on  the  «cuffoI.l  ^       ^  ^^"  '*''• 

mysteries,  of  the  ceremonious  floorinif  •  usmI  h^r«  i»  »      i         •,    , 
initiation  to  some  secret  rite.  '  ^^  "«'^  "  '^  °^ 

San  Benito,  the  yellow  robe  worn  by  the  victim  at  an  auto  da/e 

denytho'ia*ithn^"°"  V^^  ^^  ^"°  '''^^^'^"  <-«  -»<>  h- 
n^nied  the  fa,th),  from  which  we  also  get  the  word   "renetrade" 

Through  confusion  with  the  words  "  n,n  »  and  •«  aate  "it  y,Z7l      I 

mean  one  who  ran  alK,ut  the  streets  *         >t  was  taken  to 

tioTLrhai^did  r  .  "T  ^*"'''^"'"  incompetence  for  his  situa- 

mg  Ins  cane,  as  .f  it  were  a  lily,  and  hearing  our  et«ma   Do^^JL^a 

"I*e  *  <tancer."    Antony  «.y,  Ootaviu,   ■•«  Philip^  ,,„.  „,, 
"'o.d.Vnhke  a  dancer."    -<«<».,««rf»„p„,„  m.  .i'^,'""  «"' 

.nl^!?Lf "™  or  Unghly  Rore.'    Ben  J„^;  ph^  i„  hi, 

olw."?^  ""  "*'"""*  """'"-^  "'—■'  *"«'  ">•  "-nnerof 
^^tl^T^  "  '^^  "^  '^'^  "  •'«'"-.".  centu-y 
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Rouateau  and  John  Locke,  e<iiicatioiitU  theorists  who  iosisted  cm 
the  importance  of  practical  training. 

episcopal  lerit,  bishop's  reception.  Field  was  a  clergymen  as  well 
as  a  schoolmaster. 

fkblea  of  Pluedrus,  on  acooont  of  their  n— inew  frequently  read  by 
boys  beginning  Latin. 

Helots,  slaves  to  tlie  Spartans,  who  used  sometimes  to  exhilnt  ono 
of  them  drunk  as  a  warning  to  their  sons.  Field's  pa^ls,  by  their 
ignorance  and  ill-behaviour,  serveil  as  a  warning  to  the  upper  school 
boys,  who,  like  the  Hpartann,  were  subjected  to  severe  diHcifdine. 

Xenophon  and  Plato,  famous  Greek  authors,  the  first  chiefly  of 
historical,  the  second  of  philosophical  wcvks. 

Samite,  Pythagoras,  of  Samoa,  who  forbade  his  pupils  to  speak  ontil 
they  had  listened  to  five  years'  lectures. 

sardonic,  sneering,  sarcastic. 

Goshen,  where  the  Israelites  dwelt,  escaped  from  the  plagues  <d 
Egypt.     Exodus  viii.  22,  and  ix.  28. 

30.  Gideon's  fleece.  Curiously  enough.  Lamb  has  not  remembered 
accurately  either  the  Scripture  narrative  or  Cowley's  reference  to  it. 
In  Judges  vi.  37-40  Gideon  finds  tiie  fleece  wet  on  the  dry  earth,  and  on 
the  next  night  the  fleece  was  dry,  when  there  was  dew  on  all  the 
ground.  It  is  the  latter  miracle  to  which  Cowley  refers  in  The 
Complaint ;— "  Nothing  but  the  Muse's  fleece  was  dry." 

"playing  holiday."    /  Henry  IV.  I.  il  228-9 

If  all  the  year  were  pUyinir  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  u  to  wofk. 

Tartaros,  in  Greek  mythology  the  place  of  torture  for  the  damned, 
while  Elysium  was  the  abode  of  the  blessed  after  death. 

Ululantes,  those  shrieking.  Vergil  in  the  jEneid  {VI.  S57-8)  says 
that  from  Tartarus  are  heard  issuing  "  groans  and  the  sound  of  the  cruel 
aoourge." 

scrannel,  thin,  squeaking.     Milton,  Lyeidaa  123-4 

And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  aongs 
Orate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

FlaccttS,  the  Roman  poet  Horace,  whose  full  name  was  Qnintns 
Horatius  Floccus.  He  has  two  puns  on  rex,  in  Satires  I.  vii.  32-0,  and 
Bp%atU»  I.  i.  59-60. 

Terence,  in  whoso  comedies,  Andria  V.  ii.  id  and  AtMphi  IIL  iii 
74»  the  jests  quoted  are  to  bo  found. 
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vis,  furf^. 

81.  caroR,  an  inferior  kind  of  wig. 

comet,  formerly  regarded  a«  foretelling  calamity 

expletory,  completing  the  senteuce. 
the  Debates,  of  Parliament. 

^^'^i'^"''  '""  '°"'^'  "■«  "■--■«-'  --•  "•<■  ■»■>"  ^«  the 
32.  forewanied,  forliMdcn  l,y  rule. 
or.1,  giv,,!  I,j  word  of  mouth.     For  in.iaoce,  a  bov  wa,  o,™,.,-^  . 

white  mi»  i„  tlM  muter,  desk.     VV      prof,,™!  .„  i!     """»fP 
.mp™«io„  „„a  ,,e  eo„,d  do  a„,.W„«  „„t  ^JZl.  tu^:'''  "" 

dre:„t^J°:',iehr^,*7;:';"' J™'  "-•."«'  »Mo...  /..n,*.,,  the 

r.f;rtrXT°i;r;-:cb-;-^^^ 

the  school  is  your  mother »     R«v  i  ♦!  i      i  .>""riatner!     Boy! 

the  »h,K„  i,  /„„r  .,r        he  «^^,    To"  rm"  ""'  ""I""'  '    ""^ ' 
ooo.™.,  .,Kl   .11   the  rc,t  of  yo"  "l«r.T  'Z"''r''°"''"~°"'' 

|^^™t,„  MUdleto,  .,,.r,d^,  .,,  ^  J  „  ^ .LV^'r^;^ 
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C .     "Coleridge,  when  he  heard  of  hiB  death,  said,  '  It  wa«  lucky 

that  the  cherubim  who  took  him  to  heaven  were  nothing  but  faces  and 
wings,  or  he  would  infallibly  have  Aogged  them  by  the  way.' " — Leigh 
Hunt's  Autobiography. 

T e,  TroUope,  who  Hucceedetl  Boyer  as  Upper  Grammar  master. 

anti-socuUities,  unfriendly  relations, 
sub-appearance,  appearance  in  close  succession, 
coadjutors,  helpers  of  each  other. 

laacea,  rods — a  double  allusion  to  the  birch  rod,  and  the  fasces  borne 
by  the  Roman  lictors  as  emblems  of  authority. 

Cicero  De  Amicitia,  the  Roman  philosopher's  treatise  on  friendship. 

83.  Th ,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British  ambassador  in  Sweden, 

Denmark  and  Portugal. 

saturnine,  gloomy,  phlegmatic,  this  temperament  being  ascribed  by 
astrologers  to  those  l)orn  utider  Saturn. 

Sharpe,  the  author  of  Remarka  on  the  Utta  of  the  Definite  Artkk  in 
the  Greek  Texlnnieiit. 

bear  his  mitre  high,  rule  his  diocese  with  a  high  hand. 

reg^  novitas,  newness  uf  his  rule.  Middleton  was  the  first  bishop 
of  Calcutta.     The  phrase  is  quoted  from  the  jEneid  I.  563. 

Jewel  ....  Hooker,  Elizabethan  bishops  of  the  English  Church, 
celebrated  for  their  learning  and  modesty. 

watered,  cultivated  with  tender  care.  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Corinthians  (I.  iii.  6):  "I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered;  but  God 
gave  the  increase." 

S ,  "  Scott,  died  in  Bedlam  "—Lamb's  key. 

M ,  "Maunde,  dismiss'd  school" 

Edward's  race,  prot^gds  of  Eklward  VL,  Christ's  Hospital  boys. 
Altered  from  Prior,  Carmen  Seeulare  : 

Finding  some  of  Stuart's  race 
Unh»ppy,  paM  their  annala  by. 

daiic  pillar,  of  melancholy.  Coleridge  afterwards  became  an  opium- 
eater,  an<l  was  subject  to  severe  depression.  See  Exodus  xiii.  21-2,  for 
"  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  "  and  "  the  pillar  of  fire." 

Mirandula,  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola,  a  scholar  of  the  Italian 
Renascence  who  was  unusually  precocious. 

Jamblichus  .  .  .  Plotinus,  Neo-Platonic  philosophers  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries. 
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SI  waxedst  not  pale,  in  allusion  to  Horace.  EpiMles  I.  Hi   10 

Imff      T  .       ^?^'  "'   ^^«  1«otation.   .sul,«titute8  Coleridge'. 

^  Gnt  rr>;;;'  ^°V''>*''''I--'«  the  imtialH  of  ChaneB  ValenTne 
U  Gnce.  a  school-fellow  of  hi«.  who  became  a  clergyman  in  Cornwiu 

t^ltZr'VV':  '^'  r^'^^'^  ^^  the'^EliaeJl^Tr:^ 
before  Meat        Le.gh  Hunt  says  he  wan  'a  wag"  ami   "report  nt 

fj::X'^Z''' ''''''''  °'  ^  ''''''  anonymo„/t^.on  r^^.:; 

Allen,  like  Lamb,  a  writer  of  witty  paragraphs  for  the  pre«  See 
the  essay  on  "Newspapt^PBThirty-fiveYeara  Ago." 

Nireus  formosu..  Nireus  was  the  m<«t  beautiful  of  the  Greeks 
before  Troy.     Horace.  Ej>o.i.s  XV.  22 :  "  formaquo  vinca«  Ni«a." 

bl ,  blast, 

F_.  Favell.  Leigh  Hunt  says  that  Sam  Le  Once  and  Favell 
when  at  the  university,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  York  asking  for "1 
m^sions  m  the  army.     "  The  Duke  good-naturedly  sent  thel" 

Sizars,  poor  students  at  the  universities  who  formerly  waited  on  the 
others  in  part  payment  of  Imrd  and  instruction. 

^— ,  Thompson,  to  whom  Lamb  dedicated  his  story,  Jiosammd 


MACKERY  EfTD.  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE. 
{London  Magazine,  July,  1821.) 

Mackrye  End  may  now  be  easily  reath.-d  from  Wheathamni.f.«ad 
Stat.on  on  the  Great  Northern  Ra.way.  The  old  r^hour^ 
-ome  ad,l,fons  since  Lamb's  day.  is  still  standing. 

35.  Bridget  EUa,  Mary  Lamb.     See  biographical  sketch,  pp.  1-2. 

the  rash  king's  offspring,  Jephthahs  daughter.     Judges  xi  30-40 

"With  a  difference."    Ophelia  in  Hamkt  IV.  v.  183.  ••  O,  vou  must 
wear  your  rue  with  a  difference. "  ^ 

bickerings,  little  quarrels. 

vou  are.  '  *  ^  ^  something  that 
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Burton,  the  author  of  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (lfl21). 

36.  a  ttory.  Mary  Lamb's  paasion  for  novel-roMling  U  ipoken  of  by 
others. 

humours,  eccentricities. 

bisarre,  whimsical,  fantastic. 

<* holds  Nature  more  clever"— a  quotation  from  Gay,  Epitaph  qf 
Byeworda. 

obliquities,  irregularities. 

Religio  Medici,  A  Physician's  Religion,  the  chief  work  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  whose  curious  notions  and  elaborate  style  made  him  a  favourite 
with  Lamb. 

intellectuals,  reasoning  powers,  intelligence. 

BSargaret  Newcastle,  an  eccentric  Restoration  noblewoman,  of  high 
character  and  remarkable  talente,  for  whom  Lamb  often  expressed  his 
admiration. 

87.  derogatory,  disparaging. 

stuff  of  the  conscience,  quote«l  from  OtJulU>  I.  ii.  2. 

good  old  English  reading,  in  the  library  of  Samuel  Salt  of  the  Inner 
Temple.     See  note  on  p.  21. 

38  beat  up  the  quarters  of,  arouse,  disturb,  visit  unceremoniously. 
The 'expression  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  way  by  Richardson  in 
Pamela. 

com  country.    Hertfordshire  is  mainly  agricultural  and  grows  a  Ui^e 

quantity  of  wheat. 

substantial  yeoman,  well-to-do  fanner. 

30    "  heart  of  June,"  quoted  from  Ben  Jonson. 

the  poet,  Wordsworth.  See  Yarrow  Viaited,  stanza  6,  "  than  which  " 
(Lamb  wrote  to  Wordsworth)  "  I  think  no  lovelier  stanza  can  be  found 
in  the  wide  world  of  poetry." 

wakdng  bliss,  conscious  enjoyment,  leas  like  a  dream ;  quoted  from 
Milton's  Cornut. 

40.  gossamer,  spider  thread. 

rending,  separating. 

the  two  scriptural  cousins,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.     Luke  i.  89-40. 

B  F.,  Barron  Field,  an  English  barrister,  who  in  1816  became  Judge 
of  the  Sup«-««"«  Court  of  New  South  Wales.  To  him  Lamb  addressed 
the  Elia  essay  entitled  "  Distant  Correspondents." 
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peradventure,  by  chance. 

The  fitted  aUf.     See  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Luke  xv.  23 
41.  astoundment.  intense  surprise. 

thl' n*?*  ■"  I^-,  ^  reminiscence  of  Psalm  cxxxvii.  5 :   .« If  I  fonret 
thee.  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning."  ^ 


DREAM-CHILDREN:    A  REVERIE. 

•  {London  Magazine,  January,  1822. ) 

The  death  of  Umb's  brother  John  on  Oct  2fl   l«9i    »„^       .    .. 
tuggested  the  ten.ler  vein  of  r«,«J„j  'Jet.  J6.  1821,  appears  to  have 

w        L       ...  '*""®'^  ^®*"  o*  reminiscence  and  musinir  on  ••  wh»*  mJ..i.* 

«nd  h.v,„g  „o  ofr,pring  ot  my  own  to  daily  with    I  t„™  l^v'     '    ' 
».n.ory.  .„,,  .a„p.  „,  „.„  „,^  ,,^  „  ^^  »--J  {^  ^^^..-P"" 

mo^  l°:;^'«t.  y^^l'/S."'"""'""'"";^  ^■*.  »"  "■"-'"per  fo  • 

tawdry,  showy,  pretentious  and  yet  worthlesa 

^i^f^r'T     ^"'*«^'''"-'"°---«  and  correct  form. 
«.  spread  her  hands,  m  amazement  at  such  learning. 
cancer,  the  actual  cause  of  Mrs.  Field's  death 

«.  oectartaM,  .  v<„n,ty  of  p.«h  thaiqjl,,  particularly  delici™,^ 
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forbidden  fruit.  See  Genesis  ii.  16-17  and  the  opening  lines  of 
Paradm  Lost. 

htuking,  lying  in  the  sun  ;  originally  a  Norou  word,  meaning  "to 
bathe  one's  self." 

impcrtimilt,  because  the  pike  eats  dace.  It  is  a  sluggish  fish,  while 
dace  are  very  lively. 

irrelevant,  not  to  the  purpose,  not  worth  attention. 

mettleaome,  high-spirited. 

46.  a  lame-footed  boy.  It  is  not  known  whether  Lamb  was  ever 
temporarily  lame  in  boyhood.  John  Lamb's  lameness  was  caused  by 
the  fall  of  a  stone  in  1796,  just  before  the  tragedy  which  made  such  a 
difference  in  Charles  Lamb's  life.  Writing  to  Coleridge  just  af  terwanls 
he  says :  "  I  had  the  whole  weight  of  the  family  thrown  on  mu  ;  for  my 
brother,  little  disposed  (I  speak  not  without  tenderness  for  him)  at  any 
time  to  take  care  of  old  age  and  infirmities,  had  now,  with  liis  bad  leg, 
an  exemption  from  such  duties,  and  I  was  now  left  alone."  John  Lamb 
waa  self-indulgent,  and  in  manhood  tiiey  saw  little  of  each  other,  but 
Charles  felt  his  loss  severely,  an  is  shown  by  the  letters  lie  wrote  at  the 
time.  A  fuller  account  of  John  Lamb,  written  before  his  death,  will 
be  found  in  the  Elia  essay  "  My  Relations." 

took  off  his  limb.    This  is  a  detail  supplied  from  Lamb's  imagination. 

Alice  W n,  Winterton  in  Lamb's  Key,  but  he  adds  that  it  is 

a  feigned  name.  The  real  name  of  the  village  girl  "with  the  bright 
yellow  Hertfordshire  hair,  and  eye  of  watchet  hue  "  was  probably  Aim 
Simmons.  She  seems  to  have  lived  in  one  of  the  cottages  near  Blakes. 
ware  and  married  Mr.  Bartram,  or  Bartrum,  a  London  pawnbroker. 
Lamb  probably  idealized  this  youthful  passion,  which,  if  his  "seven 
long  years  "  are  to  be  taken  literally,  must  have  begun  when  he  was  a 
boy  of  fourteen.  He  writes  in  "New  Year's  Eve":  "  I  woidd  scarce 
now  have  any  of  those  untoward  accidents  and  events  of  my  life 
reversed.  I  would  no  more  alter  them  than  thu  incidents  of  some  well- 
contrived  novel.  Methinks  it  is  better  that  I  should  have  pined  away 
seven  of  my  goldenest  years,  when  I  was  thrall  to  the  fair  hair,  and 

fairer  eyes,  of  Alice  W n,  tlian  that  so  passionate  a  love-adventure 

should  be  lost. " 

46.  difficulty,  shyness,  reserve,  reluctance  to  be  won. 

representment.  reincarnation. 

whose,  i.e.,  the  fitut  or  the  second  Alice's. 

m^rt  have  been,  if  he  had  married  Alice. 


A   CHAPTER   ON    KAK8.  -^ 

that  after  thou«ncl,7ye.«  the  Z    ,  f  "^  <VI  703-751,  «y. 

to  earth  in  another  ho^ly     V^^  ^  ^i*  IT'"^  '™"'^  °'  ^'h*.  -t«rL 
Po^e^^r  the  e^tion^  of  the"^ '^^e^: -r^^r  ^^^  ^-  *"  ^^-^  i. 

.i.ter  afd  brother  in  *.•  AlHSa^ '^  "*"'*•  **'"""  ''^  ^""b  »«  hi. 

gone  for  erer.    Tliis  wa«  the  o„iy  part  of  ♦..     i 
true.  "'y  P*ft  of  the  dream  that  remained 

A  CHAPTER  ON  EARS. 
(London  Magazine,  March,  1821  ) 

beginning;  ^  ^'•°"«''^»  °"  ««veral  Eminent  Compo^f- 

Some  cor  up  Haydn.  »me  M<M.rt, 

Ju»tMthewhimbit«;forn,yp«:rt 
Idonot<»«;.f^hlngcndle 
For  either  of  then,.  OP  for  H.„del.- 
Asa  matter  of  fact  he  wan  a  f^.^,     »     i    . 

of  Handel's  oratorio  .'Tall  Lf  """"''  "'  ^•"'*'^'"'  -''-«  -'"ging 
••  In.perfeet  Sympathii'^u:.^^^^  "  J^--^^'  '"  ^'^  --^  <- 
a  rare  componition  of  the  Jew  tho^.l  ^'*"'  "'"«"  =  "  "«  *•« 

the«,  element,  mixed  up  so  k7nd,y  i.S^^^^^     ""'  "T  *"«^'  ^  '^«^  «» 
preponderated. "  ^  "  '""  ^''^^  3'ou  could  not  tell  which 

w::!"(Sn:s;irr"'^ ''  ^'^  ^^'^^  °'  ^^^  -p^tai  or  top  of 

«.nddt.  ol^annela.  usually  for  water,  he.  for  „^a. 
the  mole  ha.  .mall  ear.  but  keen  hearing 
tabyrmthine,  winding,  intricate. 

«.  -quite  a«Z^"'  Tt  """  '""•"'"""• 

EwleM  on  hiKh  stood  unabMh'd  Defo» 
upon  that  article,  in  that  particular. 
ptHory.  .1  tVa.ne  in  whirl,  the  offen.ler's  l.ea.l  ..„  ,  ,      ^ 
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J99n  Mid  imalte  of  the  mob.  Thia  mode  of  pimiehment  wae  praotiak  . 
in  Greftt  Britain  up  to  the  beginning  of  Queen  Viotom's  reign.  Defoe 
WM  rabjei ;i«d  to  it  for  hie  Mtirioel  treot  "  The  Shorteat  Wey  with  tfie 
Diaeentera  "  in  170S.  but  the  berheroua  practice  of  cutting  oflT  the  eera, 
which  often  aooompanied  expoaure  in  tLe  pillory,  wm  in  hia  oMa  nol 
carried  out. 

ofawMtaoundt.     Th«  Merchant  tif  Venice  V.  i.9S^t 


The  nuui  ttul  heth  no  mnaio  In  himitlf, 

Nor  i*  not  movwl  with  ooncord  ol  iwMt  MUMla, 

b  ft  (or  trwMNU,  ■tnUfraia  and  ipoUk 

"Wattr  parted  from  the  aea."  This  and  "In  infancy"  are  both 
■onga  from  Ame'a  opera  "  Artaxerxea,"  Lamb'a  "  Firat  Play." 

harpticlKMrd,  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  pianoforte. 

Mra.  S 1  not  identified  beyond  the  name  "Spinkea"  given  in 

Lamb'a  Key. 

AUc*  W II.     See  notea  to  ' '  Dream  Children  "  above. 

A.,  William  Ayrton,  a  well-known  musical  critic  of  the  time. 

48.  Sostennto  and  adagio,  Italian  muaical  terma  indicating  that  a 
paaaage  ia  to  be  pUyed  in  a  "  suatained"  or  "  leianrely  "  manner. 

Sol,  Fa,  Mi,  Re,  names  of  notea  uaed  in  ainging. 

conjuring,  mystorioua,  magical. 

Baralipton,  a  meaningless  word  invented  by  the  acholaatic  phil- 
oaophera  for  the  purpose  of  exerciaes  in  logic. 

Jubal  "was  the  father  of  all  auch  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ "— 
Genesis  iv.  21. 

gamut,  the  scale,  from  Qamma-ut,  the  ancient  name  of  tbe  flrst  note. 

singly  nnimpresaiUo  to,  alone  incapable  of  receiving  impresaiona 
from. 

stroke,  effect. 

49.  o^ed-up,  extravagantly  praiaed. 

midnfmmer madness.  Olivia  in  Twelfth  Night,  III.  iv.  61 :  "Why, 
thin  ts  vvjiy  midsummer  madneaa."  The  midsummer  moon  waa  believwi 
a  cause  of  insanity. 

con,  learn  by  heart. 

thrid,  thread,  follow  all  the  windings  of. 

hieroglyphics,  the  sacred  picture-writings  of  the  ancient  Elgyptians. 

follow,  with  the  mind,  in  the  attempt  to  connect  what  went  before 
ii;ith  what  cornea  after. 


A   CHAPTM  ON   KAU.  ««« 

to  W  for  ,l«r.r  «.[..  '^   "°'"'  "«•"'■««•"  .ho  c«,„„,  .ff„„| 

v^'^„f„°H'ri:jTLf"l  f '■-  "y  Ho«.„h  „pr™.„.i„« 

Afcr  a,«  ,*,  nint.  "  '"  "'"  """o  of  hi.  burl«i,u« 

•«  •top^  .11  p„„o,„.ii„„  ^,j,    „„  ,^_^ 

r?:'™"""  "'•-«<'->"•'»«•  u.i„„.„« 

6ook  m  PalmOS    8«,  Rov.htion  ,.  m 
Burton.    ^««<»,y  ,/ jf,^,,^,,^,  ,  ^j  ,  ^ 

-^olr  It,,..,  given  or  i„olin«i  «,  Lunoholj.  i 

pi~.in»  <-''-in.tion.''s:ki':^;<rX'',T'°"  ■"  "-^  -""'•  • 

•ojl,  tnaen,  innocent  omuMmenli 
51.  hnUtated,  l»bit,»t.d,  .ccu.ton,ed 

dove's  wing..     J'salm  Iv.  6:  "Oh  that  T  k    i      • 

Barron  Field  nays  that  Lanih  w««  ^f    ,      '^  *'"«"  '"''«  »  «>"ve  !" 

words  by  Kenf.    the    EircZZ  ^'' '^^^^^^^^ 

Mendelssohn's  anthem,  ."o    or  th"^'   "[  '^^   P"'^''^""    ««"tury. 
composed.  '      ^  ^°'  **>«  ^"'««  «f  *  clove."  was  not  yet 

52.  cleanse  his  mind.    Psalm  cxix  9    -w..       •  . 
TYr^  hi.,  way  r'     Anthems  tL  these  worr^        ^'"^"  '*  ^"""« 
English  composers  Cook  and  Boyoe.  *""*'"  ^'J'  the 
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rapt  above  earth,  etc.     Walton's  Compleat  Angler  I.  iv.: 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth  ; 

And  possessed  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth. 

"earthly"     .     .     .     "heavenly."     See  1  Corinthians  xv.  48-9. 

German  ocean,  of  music  by  (Jeinian  comjKJsers. 

Arion  (long  i),  a  musician  of  Leslws,  who,  according  to  the  Greek 
legend,  wlicn  threatened  with  death  by  pirates,  obtained  ijermission  to 
play  one  last  tune.  This  attracted  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  and  upon  the 
back  of  one  of  these  he  escai)ed  to  land. 

Tritons,  sea  gods,  half  men,  half  fishes.  Modern  opinion  would  not 
agree  with  Lamb  in  making  Bach  and  Beethoven  subordinate  to  Haydn 
and  Mozart. 

at  my  vfit's  end.     See  Psalm  cvii.  26-7. 

dazzle,  gleam  confusedly.  This  is  a  curious  use  of  the  word,  which 
is  a  diminutive  of  "  daze,"  and  means  to  make  or  become  confused. 

his,  Novello's. 

tiara,  an  elaborate  head-dress;  originally  ^ersian,  now  used  with 
special  reference  to  the  triple  crown  worn  by  the  Pope  on  ceremonial 
occasions. 

naked,  unadorned,  frank. 

malleus  hfereticonmi,  the  heretics'  hammer,  the  title  of  an  attack 
upon  Luther  and  other  early  Protestants. 

heresiarch,  chief  of  heretics. 

Marcion,  Ebion,  Cerinthus,  heretics  of  the  first  century,  each  of 
whom  had  a  view  inconsistent  with  the  opinions  of  the  other  two. 

Gog  and  Magog.  See  Revelation  xx.  8,  where  they  stand  for  all 
unbelievers. 

what  not,  anything  and  everything. 

dissipates  the  figment,  dispels  the  vision. 

Lutheran,  Protestant.  Ben  Jonson  has  a  jesting  reference  to 
"  Luther's  beer"  (Epigram  101).  Oilier  in  his  reminiscences  of  Lamb 
says  :  "Once  at  a  musical  party  at  Leigh  Hunt's,  being  oppressed  with 
what  to  him  was  nothing  l)etter  than  a  prolong  d  noise  ....  he 
said—'  If  one  only-had  a  pot  of  porter,  one  niiglit  get  through  this.'  It 
was  procumi  for  him,  and  hv  wo«tbor<xl  the  Mnmrtian  storm." 

rationalities  of  a  purer  faith,  reasonable  views  of  rrotcstantism. 


-uv.*^i>,»'.IJ?-: 


A  DISSERTATION  UIV,X  ROAST  VIC 

had  been  in  China  for  ««.      '^^^'^'^  ^""t^'>  six  ni<,„t|,s  later      M 

con.nonp,aoe  of  lite.atur 'J  i^'^    H'  T,   "'';  '"  ''"^  ''^''•'  «»'''"    ta' 
exceptjon  of  the  nan.e  of  t  .     P.         ^o  tJ.o  thirdcentury.     With    I. 

^-«^  ^.c.  the  det^i^^^t::::  sr"-  ^-.^-^^n:*;:;:;: 

53.  broiling,  exposing  to  a  fierce  h      '  ""  """'^'°"- 

theeiderbrother.  of  U:  !:::"''  "^^""^''  ^o a  ..,erat,  one. 

°^*'  ^""'^^  ""'«.  used  to  feed  pigs 
lubberly,  awlcMard. 

•keayo«„k      prancing  to  hi.:       ','^1    /  Z'  '•  "^  =    " '^--'.l 
14  .      How  hke  a  younker  or  a  pr Jligap"  '""'  '-^  '  «"<^«  "•  vi. 

antediluvian,  before  the  flood. 
new-farrowed,  new-born, 
tenement,  habitation. 

premonitory  moistenine      w« 

«toreforhi„,  by  his  n.outlTwat^iur      """'"'  '"  ^'^ '^'^'---  in 
nether,  lower. 

booby,  stupid. 

urory,  a\enging,  piuii.shing 
lower  reg:ions,  stomach. 

roe,  the  indireot  obi,  -f  -t     j 
Si^akspere.     See  ^a  J«, ^  ,/^  ^^'f ,  or  disadvantage,  often  used  in 
at  this  gate."  ^  "^  ''*'  '^'"'-'".  beginning  of  I.  if.  ..  «<  Knock  mo 
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eats,  quaai-pasfiive.     Goldsmith,   Vicnr  of  Wnhji<'ld:   •' If  the  cakes 
at  tea  eat  short  an<l  crisp."     Used  in  the  same  sense  by  Shakspere. 
the  lesser  half,  keeping  the  larger  share  for  himself, 
crammings,  stuffing  the  pig  into  his  mouth. 
would  choke,  wished  to  choke  himself. 
litter,  of  nine  pigs.     See  p.  53. 
56.  farrowed,  brought  forth  young. 

assize  town,  in  England  a  county  town  to  which  the  judges  come  to 
hold  the  assizes.  Used  here  to  j,'ive  a  hurlescjue  eflfect  of  historic  detail. 
So  with  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  trial,  which  are  distinctively 
modern  and  English. 

charge,  direction  as  to  the  law  of  the  case  given  by  an  English  judge. 
box,  the  shut-in  benches  where  the  jury  sit  during  an  English  trial. 
After  hearing  the  evidence,  they  are  conducted  to  a  private  room  for 
consultation,  uidess  they  are  ready  to  give  a  unanimous  verdict  oft"- 
hand,  as  Lamb  imagines  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance.  The 
taste  of  the  burnt  pig  had  such  an  effect  upon  their  minds  that  they  at 
onco  agreed  upon  a  verdict  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  judge's  charge 
and  the  evidence. 

winked  at,  shut  his  eyes  to.     This  meaning  is  common  in  the  Bible 
and  Shakspere. 
67.  took  wing,  was  noised  abroad. 
Locke,  the  great  English  philosopher  (1632-1704). 
dynasty,  succession  of  sovereigns  of  the  same  family.     Lamb  is  still 
writing  in  the  mock -historic  style. 
culinary,  connected  with  cooking.     Latin,  culina,  a  kitchen, 
mundus  edibilis,  world  of  eatables. 
princeps  obsoniorum,  chief  of  dainties. 

between  pig  and  pork,  too  old  to  roast  and  too  young  to  salt, 
hobbydehoy  (or  hobbledehoy),  a  clumsy  youth,  "  neither  a  man  nor  a 
boy." 

suckling,  babe  at  the  breast. 

moon,  month.     Month  means  the  period  of  time  measured  by  the 
moon. 

gutless    ....     of,  unpolluted  by. 

amor  immunditiae,  love  of  filth.     The  allusion  is  to  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  the  fall  of  Adam  which  involved  all  his  ofifepring. 
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68.  pneludimn.  prel„,fe,  „„,!„  pUy^d  by  ..,,  „(  i„tr„d»cti„„ 

**^^y,  yellowish-brown, 
oleag^ous,  oily. 

quintessence,  essence  five  times  distilled 

if  it  must  be  so,  if  we  must  use  terms  so  gros^ 

«nbrosian,  heavenly,  like  ambrosia,  the  food  of  the  Groek  gods 

doing:,  being  ;ooked.  *^ 

passive,  submissive. 

equably,  .moothly,  evenly,  with  mind  undi.tnrbed. 

•eiuibility,  sensitivenesa. 

th.t  shooting  .t.„  leave  jeTlie,  wheret'rf '  |  '"•"'"'="'  -f  "WHcn 

in..iUlevo,n.eo?Slt:lb"'zi:rj„lt:;fH^r""»» 
epicure,  one  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  th«  t^hu      tu 

tomb  would  wish  to  to  ..  Sh«k»p.re,  "  that  king,  for  .„oh  . 

sapors,  tastes,  flavours. 

theTv^r'*^'  "*'"  ^'^  "''"  °^-*"  -^-^-"  of  the  keenness  of 
tcppeth  at  the  palate,  satisfies  the  taste,  not  the  stomach 
censonous,  inclined  to  find  fault  without  sufficient  cause  " 
batten,  fatten. 
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helpeth    .     .     all  around,  may  Ikj  Hcived  and  do  g<XMl  to  evcrj1»o«ly. 

is  the  least  enyious^  excitcH  the  least  envy,  because  all  parts  are 
equally  good.  ^ 

neighbours'  fare,  food  promofiig  neighbourly  or  friendly  feeling. 

I  am  one  of  those,  etc.  This  paragraph  and  the  next  are  merely  the 
ela>>oration  of  a  letter  Lamb  wrote  to  Coleridge  ou  March  9,  18.'-2— six 
months  before  the  essay  was  published.  The  story  of  the  ohl  gray 
impostor  and  some  other  hints  are  to  bo  found  in  the  letter,  which  was 
evidently  the  foundation  of  the  essay,  the  main  addition  being  the  fable 
of  the  origin  of  the  art  of  roasting,  suggested  by  Manning. 

60.  proper,  peculiar  to  himself.     Latin,  propriiu,  one's  own. 

Absents,  those  absent.     The  o<ld  form  adds  force  to  the  pun. 

"  tame  villatic  fowl,"  quoted  from  Milton,  Samson  Agoimtes  1695. 

villatic,  of  the  village. 

brawn,  boar's  flesh  pickled  or  potted. 

"give  everything."    Lear  II.  iv.  2.J3  :  "  I  gave  you  all." 

extra-domiciliate,  a  word  of  Ljvmb's  own  invention,  from  the  Latin, 
extra,  outside,  and  domiciUum,  a  dwelling-house. 

slightingly,  without  due  appreciation. 

predestined,  decreed  beforehand  by  fate. 

insensibility,  lack  of  feeling. 

aunt    See  p.  2(»,  line  3,  and  note  thereon. 

a  counterfeit,  an  impostor. 

the  very  coxcombry  of  charity,  the  height  of  conceit  disguising  itself 
as  charity. 

61.  impertinent,  irrelevant,  inappropriate. 

nice,  discriminating. 

obsolete,  gone  out  of  use. 

The  age  of  discipline,  of  the  use  of  the  rod.  The  clause  echoes  a 
famous  phrase  of  Burke's,  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone." 

intenerating  and  dulcifying,  making  tender  and  sweet. 

refining  a  violet.     King  John  IV.  ii.  1 1  : 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

Is  w-asteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

gusto,  relish,  flavour. 
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St.  Olli      J    a  J«.,si,it  colh-L't'  in   Fmn,.n       t       i 
Canon  Ainyer  r.n,ark.s  ..,,.„.  LLT"\        '"'\  *■"  ""^«''  '^'^' 
.udiffercnco  to  fact."     Tl  o  )I   1  o..  /  ""^  "^"daoious 

B.i.l«e "  has  also  »..n  re^       Us  a  h  ILrr*  ■«'  ^'^'^  *' "^•^"'  ^-•'- 
least  doubtful.     I^imh  ht     '  !      ?  .^  n'y«t.hcuti..n  ;  hut  thin  i.s  at 

detail,  accordingT^ll  to;  "^  '"  '^"''^''•^"  '» -^'li"«  Aotitiou: 

to  your  palate,  with  stuffing  to  you-  taste, 
shalots,  strong  onions. 
rank,  strong-smelling. 

stronger,  in  scent  and  flavour. 


THOMAS  DB  QUINCEY. 
CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM  EATER 

The  version  of  the  "Confessinno"  a^     *    i-      . 

prrferre,!,  both  by  the  ci.ios  ami  X  put  L  K  "' 'T" '<''°'™''>' 

publ«W  by  De  Quince,.  i„  ,,,  collo  Lf"  j,.':!'  fi"''''''"'''  """''" 
On  account  of  hia  tendency  to  diare^ion  lln  """>  •''™  y<»>™  "ater. 
aro  «,n,etiMe,  ,e»  effect^.e  thTbu 'fit ^ThT  ,7v""  ,"■°°«'■" 
g.vea  in  the  later  version  have  been  uLlt'tl  '''''""""'I  <!«»«» 
gniahed  by  quotation  marks.                                 '"  "°'"  "'"I  »"  distin. 

r/^X°'-  ^°'^''-  "  '"^  =""  °'  "■«  -'  a«iole  in  hi.  period!,.,, 

JJ:^m1'^.^^;„^^£^^  —»«''>»  Quincey.  u^hap,,. 
the  «,hool  houn,  not  permitting  l^ir.!^  t       i      "'"'  "'  '"''  '»«"1>. 

«.  o,  the  be.  „r.er.  s  .terv^t:,!.":™' d" :i-;r:L' :,; 


»Lfll 


2?Qft^ir. 


V  t«s^Ti»- 
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I 


hourly  notice  the  poverty  ami  nieagreness  of  his  nnderstonding";  (8) 
the  refusal  of  his  guardian  to  allow  him  to  go  to  Oxford. 

firit  In  »  note  to  the  edition  of  1856  De  Quincey  explains  that  thi« 
was  an  accident,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  other  two  boys  in  the  head 
chws  were  day  scholars.  He  adds  :  "  Such  trivial  circumstantialities  I 
notice,  aa  checks  upon  all  openings  to  inaccuracy,  great  or  small.  It 
would  vitiate  the  interest  which  any  reader  might  otherwise  take  in 
this  narrative,  if  for  one  moment  it  were  supposwl  that  any  feature  of 
the  case  were  varnished  or  distorted.  From  the  very  Brst,  I  had  been 
faithful  to  the  most  rigorous  law  of  accuracy— even  in  absolute  trifles." 

valediction,  farewelL 

66.  the  ancient  towers  of ,  the  "old  church,"  now  the  cathedral 

of  the  newly-created  diocese  of  Manchester. 

"  pensive  citadel."    See  Wordsworth's  sonnet  beginning : 

Nun*  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room ; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells; 
And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels. 

67.  eighteen  years  ago,  really  nineteen  from  the  time  of  publication, 
the  date  being  July,  1802.  De  Quincey  drew  up  the  notes  and  memo- 
randa for  the  "Confessions"  about  Christmas,  1820,  and  did  not  alter 
the  figures  when  the  articles  appeared  in  the  following  September  and 
October. 

the  lovely .    In  a  note  to  the  later  edition  De  Quincey  stated 

that  he  knew  neither  the  name,  nor  the  exact  rank  or  age  of  this  lady, 
nor  the  place  where  she  lived  and  died.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the 
portrait  was  a  copy  from  Vandyke  (1598-1641),  and  that  the  lady  had 
been  a  special  benefactress  to  the  school  or  to  the  Oxford  college  with 
which  the  school  or  the  head  master  was  connected.  He  adds :  "She 
was  also  a  special  benefactress  to  me,  through  eighteen  months,  by 
means  of  her  sweet  Madonna  countenance." 

dock,  "  the  old  church  clock." 

68.  "Of  Atlantean  shoulders,  etc." 
diae  Lott  II.  306-7. 
Salisbury  Plain,  in  Wiltshira 
trepidation,  confusion  and  alarm, 
archididascalus,  Greek  for  head- teacher. 
contretemps,  mishap,  unlucky  accident. 
canorous,  resonant,  ringing. 


Milton  of  Beelzebub  in  Pam- 


So  "he  loved  to  be  called.'- 
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there  for  230  yean.      ^"^"*'°"'  '^^'l'  '"hording  to  the  legend,  dept 
<toiirderie,  heedless,  giddy  behaviour. 

int;;rediZ\'nhi:rrii  t'  ^LT^""  '''■  ^"'-  ^-o- 

being  to  evade  too  close  an  Tp^Lch  to^         ,  *•  '''"^"' '  '"^  ^^^^^^ 
consequently  to  personamief  7h  \  ^.u      "^'•^'""  °'  ^''^  <^*««.  •">*» 

wouH.aveienirso:etrdiX4^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"  ""-"^ 

69.     With  Providence  my  g^de."    P„.a.^  ^^,  ,,^,„^  ,,^^^^ 

8.000  to  1.000  .Irops  hi   da7y  aUow!^,,'''?  *^.  ""^'^^'"'^  ''"^  ^°"°  '~™ 
and  as  if  by  magic    the  cloud  ^^""^^  °f  °P»»™-     "  Instantaneounly. 
upon  my  bVn^:tl°;tLCX- t"^^/^^^^^^^ 
from  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  dreTo7in  fn  J  .f"  "*"  '''^'^J' 

began  to  take  opium  in  1804  as  atmedv  for   "  I  ^  ^"^^^ 

pains  of  the  head  and  face  •»  Lr^  J- ,  f  "^"^''"K  rheumatic 
confirmed  opium  eater  till  1813  whli  "''^  "'"^  *  "'S"'"  »"J 
appalling  irritation  of  the  l^'h  »  dTo  '""'''  '^  "^  "°«' 
eflForts  to  free  himself  fmm  .t    i^  ^  ^"""^^^  ™*^«  repeated 

severe  depressionrdj^httfr  '"  '''  '"«'  "'^'^'^  »''-««^°n 
but '  e  ne'ver  entirely  suc^ed^j:  "  ""^''^  °'  "^^^^^  «-^'-. 

PhSf^h';""""^  ^-^^  <^^^^-^««*)'  '"^^  '°-^er  of  ..  Transcendental " 

hisna?:.tivef  he  hSf  p^^stSfXf  h^  ff  ^"^2^^"'*  ^°'°"  ^ 
"most  faithfully."  He  adds  a  notl  /  ^l  f  '*'°"^"^  *^«  '"^'dent 
the  sea-faring  piulatfons  o„  ^    ^^of L^^^^  "^^--" 

ponding  populations  on  the  coast  of  c»-^^  ?''''-  ^^"  '°"^' 
Whitehaven.  Workington.  M^rt  1^^         ^^"''^  ^  "^^^"^^^ 
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tho  chief  spcAker  in  a  little  powtorfil  {M)em  of  Wonlswurtli'M.  That  «he 
wa8  really  iiuautiful,  and  not  nicrt'ly  mt  dcKurilMMl  l>y  me  for  thu  Huko  of 
improving  the  pictureMiue  efTuct,  the  reiulur  will  judge  from  thin  line  in 
the  poem,  written  perhaps  ten  years  earlier,  when  Barbara  might  be 
six  years  old  : — 

TwM  little  Barbara  L««'thwalte,  a  child  of  beauty  rare ! " 

T>e  Quincoy  adds  in  an  appendix  that  Bubsetiuently,  when  a  young 
woman,  she  entered  unconsciously  into  the  composition  of  Wordsworth's 
Ode,  iHlimatiotis  of  Immortality  from  RtcolUetiona  of  Early  Childhootl. 
Wordsworth,  however,  writing  in  1843,  when  Barbara  Lewthwaite  waa 
still  living  at  Ambleside,  says  that  slie  was  not  in  fact  the  chihl  whom 
he  had  seen  and  overheard  as  descrilnjd  in  The  Pet  Lntnb.  Within  a 
few  months  after  the  publication  of  tho  poem,  it  came  to  Barbara's 
knowledge,  "and  alas  !  I  had  tlie  mortification  of  hearing  that  she  was 
very  vain  of  being  thus  distinguished  :  and,  in  after-life,  she  used  to  say 
that  she  remembered  the  incident  and  what  I  said  to  her  upon  the 
occasion. " 

71.  Anastasius,  a  novel  published  in  1810,  and  in  1821  "both  of  high 
reputation  and  of  great  influence  amongst  the  leading  circles  of  society.'* 
Its  hero  was  a  Greek  who  ate  opium,  and  it  included  a  glossary  of  the 
Oriental  terms  used  in  the  story. 

Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  was  said  to  be  able  to  speak  the  twenty- 
two  dialects  of  his  kingdom.  For  this  reason  the  German  philologer 
Adelung  gave  this  title  to  a  universal  dictionary  of  languages  he  pub- 
lished in  1806. 

73.  "a-muck,"  Malay  amoq,  "rushing  in  a  state  of  frenzy  to  the 
commission  of  indiscriminate  murder." 

intercalary,  interpolated,  inter>'ening.  An  intercalary  day  is  one 
inserted  to  make  the  calendar  agree  with  the  solar  year,  as  the  29th  of 
February  in  leap  year. 

happiness,  i.e.,  opium. 

didactically,  in  the  way  of  teaching,  by  direct  instruction. 
elixir,  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  tho  alchemists  imagined  would 
confer  perpetual  youth. 

74.  a  cottage  standings  in  a  valley.  "  The  cottage  and  valley  con- 
cerned in  this  description  were  not  imaginary :  the  valley  was  the 
lovely  one,  in  those  days,  of  Giasmere :  and  the  cottage  was  occup'ed 
for  more  than  twenty  years  by  myself,  as  immediate  successor,  in  the 
year  1809,  to  Wordsworth.     Looking  to  the  limitation  here  laid  down— 


<.i®r. 


iV«. 


'■'"""""""'"'*'•■■•"'.„„„„„,  „„^     ,75 

Ws.  in  thow  dai/tt—the  rc&iUr  n-iii  • 

affect^l  the  he^„tv  of  Z^L^  Tl?  'I'''"''  '^'^'^  '''""  -"  h-. 

g«<y-hea<le,l  ?    O  ;ea.h.r  !    Z'^  ,'^' :  '^  ,''  -»— '-"l  vallo,.  turn 

Thirty  ,e««  .«o.  a  «an«  of  t JIl^^  l^'nC .t^  "'^'"^  "'  "^  ' 
for  tho  8nko  of  huiMiny  a  ni  lil  c,m,.h  1     iT  ^  '"'"'•'"•  ^"  «"«). 

of  sheer  gran,     n.aso,        f^.     ,  ''"'"''"''  J""-'^'''  «  ''"''"•l  cauHewa; 

-r«i„..,i  ,,  „..Hva„.,  ,...,  an.:.;  ":,.  :h  ^^'j/^rr  "V"  '"'"'• 
TlusHciuostercl  angle  of  (ira«n.ere  is  .I.-scwC.,!  h  AV  7""'"  '■'^'''"• 
unveile.1  itself  „„  a  SeptcmlH^r  n.orn  .^  •"«^'  «'»  V  Wonl.worth.  aa  it 
'Naming  of  IWa.>  To .^th  T''  ^';".-'i"'-^"  i'-".->a  tho 
this  .nagnifioent  erc.t  (th"  Iltl^ ^  ~      *      '"  "'"'  "^  «^"""'''  -«' 

the  Hne«t  i..pen..e„t  !ine  ti:::::;::;^;::;:^-^^^     nn. 

Or  lady  of  the  lak^ 
Sole-sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romanre 

«  mtty  author.  Coleridge  in  ^/.^  DeviP.  Thoughts: 

He  i^w  a  cottajfe  with  a  double  coachhou*. 

A  cottage  of  gentility! 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  hi.  darling  ,*„ 
h  pride  that  apei  humility 
The  Castle  of  Indolence,  by  Thomson.  Canto  I.  Stan^  43 , 

Soft-tinkl  ng  streams,  and  dashing  wate«  fell 
And  .oW.i„^  breezes  sigh'd.  and  oft  Wga"       ' 
N>  work«i  the  wizard)  wintry  storm.  I  swell 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  they  would  together  mdl  • 
At  doors  and  windows,  threatening.^ X lau 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell. 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  a  all  • 
Whence  sweeter  ifrew  our  .i».^  «  an  , 

*^    "*  ""'  "^^P-  ««■""  in  massy  halL 

Mr  ......  """"^ '"■""-•"' P«>vinci.lj,m. 

^^o/i/;on  ,/•  the  Slave  Trcul .  '         '  ''"'''°'  °^  *  ^'-^"^  Q/"  tU 


a  Canadian  winter 


fu;  ,  •"  V""K;ey  seem 

this  preference.     At  one  time  he  though 


l)e(,»uincey  seems  to  have  been 


in  earnest  in 
t  of  retiring  to  the  w.mxIs  of 
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Lower  Canada  tc  devote  hiraself  to  philosophic  ■tudiea,  and  he  had  even 
fixed  upon  the  situation  for  a  eottngo  and  a  consid^iahle  library  seven- 
teen miles  below  Quulieo.  Ho  gives  the  following  reiisons  for  this 
choice  !  "My  object  was  simply  profound  Holitudc,  such  as  cannot  now 
be  had  in  any  part  of  (ttunt  liritain  — with  two  acccnsory  adv'  ntages, 
also  peculiar  to  cou.itries  situated  in  tho  circunistances  and  untlor  the 
climate  of  Coiiaila  :  viz.  the  exalting  presu^nce  in  an  under-cunscious- 
ness  of  forests  endless  and  silent,  the  everlasting  sense  of  living  amungat 
forms  so  ennobling  and  impressive,  together  with  the  pleasure  attached 
to  natural  agencies,  such  as  frosts,  more  powerfully  nianifcMted  than  in 
English  latitudes,  and  for  a  much  longer  period.  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  fanciful  in  all  this.  It  is  certain  that  in  England  and  in  all 
moderate  climates,  we  are  too  slightly  reminded  of  iiatun^  or  the  forces 
of  naiurc.  Great  heats  or  great  colds  (and  in  Canada  there  are  both) 
or  great  hurricanes,  as  in  the  West  Indian  latitudes,  recall  us  continu* 
ally  to  the  sense  of  a  powerful  presence,  investing  our  path  on  every 
aide  :  whereas  in  England  it  is  possible  to  forget  that  we  live  amongst 
greater  agencies  than  thos   of  men  and  human  institutions." 

fee-cimple,  a  legal  phrase  for  absolute  ownership. 

St  Thomas's  day,  December  21. 

yemal,  spring. 

beUum  intemecinum,  war  to  the  death.  Hanway  wrote  an  Eg$ay  on 
Tea  (1756),  which  Dr.  Johnson  reviewed  and  condemned,  declaring 
himself  "  a  hardened  and  shameless  tea-drinker,  ....  whose  kettle 
has  scarcely  time  to  cool."  A  lively  controversy  resulted.  See 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (Macmillan's  edition — Library  of  Knglish 
Classics),  I.  pp.  224-5. 

76.  "a  double  debt  to  pay."    Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  229  : 

The  chest  oontrived  a  double  debt  to  p*y, 
A  bed  by  night,  s  chest  of  drawers  by  day. 

eternal  k  parte  ante  and  k  parte  post,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
having  no  beginning  and  no  end. 

Aurora  .  .  .  Hebe,  beautiful  Greek  goddesses,  the  former  the 
personification  of  Dawn,  the  latter  of  Youth. 

dear  M ,  Margaret,  De  v^uincey's  wife. 

77.  "little  golden  receptacle,  etc.,"  quoted  from  the  Anattamua 
mentioned  on  p.  71.     See  note  thereon. 

"stately  Pantheon,"  a  Tendon  theatre,  po described  hy  Wonl^worth, 
near  which  was  the  druggist's  shop  from  which  De  Quincoy  first 
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^  Opium-eater's  ex»*nAr      « 
Qaincoy'.  personal  „„.  "*"**   P**'"^**'  ""»  "n   p.    ft|     t^, 

"one  of  the  HnmlKnt  men  v..u  ..v...  i.V  •",    T     ^'"  •'^'"'•'•''^•"^  »''m  m 

ge..tlo  and  sensible  Je    on  J  the  ;""  ''^•^, '"'"''' '  ''"*  ^'^l'  «  "'-t 

the  little   bit  of  an    ukIo    ^i,  ''1^::'  '  T.  '"'""'  ''^  """""'  «"•' 
blonde-haired.  sparkling  f^M?  h^r        ,  ^  "'"""     "»'-->-«. 
which  «»id.  .Jgfc,*o^,-.  t„ti  d.Id  h!^^,      '".'"f  ''*"•"  *  -'"othint.  t<K,. 
writes:  "  In  a^ldition  u!  uTLn^   "*"''  '"  '"'"'"     ''••«'^->r  Masson 
and  fragility,  one  wa«  1    u  S     .:"rT"'\  '^^  "'"^  '"""""tiveness 
forehead,  rising  diHpn^p,.,^ J^^.^ ^^  1  LV""'T.  '"'^"^^  "^  '"■"  »>«-•  -"^ 
T.d  gentle,  deep-ne    eL  '    tL  J  '^     TT  '""  ''"'""'  ^'""'''j^  ^i^ge 
gait  was  inched  by  L  ec^^tS  ".  ^■''''"'''  '«"'•«  «"•'  «'j 

generally  a  U^k  of  extrel  1^  a       r       /  ."" "     "  "'^  ^■'''*''-  ^^l 
person  somewhat  larger  tZ  hfnl'    '     H        'T'?  '^''"  "'"''^  '-• 

3Q'LT"rSiotf?;r.;v:.^^^    -  --  ^  q--, 

t|;:^^:?rr  of  2^^^  »-  =  ••  S^-g.  O  Muse, 

the  G,«,ks  countless  woes/'  '  ^'''"''  ^''-•''  »>«>ught  upon 


THOMAS  BABINGTON  MAOAULAY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY. 

(Edinburgh  Review,  May,  1828  ) 

entitled.  ."The  Romance  orStlr/EnI  '^'/T  "^""-^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
Macaulay  merely  as  an  onnorf nn!.  T  ^°«^*"d";  but  this  served 
how  history  sho^uld  CX^  ^e  ,T  '"''^'^  '^'«  -"  '<^eas  as  if 
Wo.inareview.f  Mit^^^k^  .me  opinions 

m  rsriews  or  the  historical  works  of  W^^li  ',  T         "'■slated  them 
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the  Aeeemon  of  James  II.  In  spitr  of  his  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
the  undertaking,  he  carried  out  his  scheme  for  only  fifteen  years  of  the 
century  and  a  half  for  which  the  work  was  planned  ;  no  one  man,  even 
in  a  long  life,  could  have  executed  the  design  with  sucli  a  broad  canvas 
and  in  such  minute  detail  as  Macaulay  attempted.  Much  of  the  higher 
side  of  life  was  omitted,  and  many  of  his  judgments  have  not  stood  the 
teat  of  subsequent  investigation.  The  modern  historian  aims  at  far 
greater  accuracy  as  well  as  a  more  profound  inquiry  into  causes  ;  but 
no  one  has  been  more  successful  than  Macaulay  in  writing  a  historical 
narrative  of  unfailing  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

81.  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  16.13-45,  and  the  director  of 
Charles  I.'s  ecclesiastical  policy.  Curiously  enough,  the  very  faults  of 
which  Macaulay  here  accuses  other  historians  have  since  been  urged 
against  himself,  and  Laud  is  one  of  the  instances  cited.  Professor 
Montague  st.ys :  "Macaulay,  who  regarded  this  perioti  of  English 
history  in  a  peculiarly  partisan  spirit,  uniformly  wrote  ot  Laud's 
personal  character  with  a  loathing,  and  of  his  abilities  with  a  contempt, 
unbecoming  the  gravity  of  a  historian. " 

Herodotus,  "the  father  of  history"  and  the  first  important  writer 
of  Greek  prose.  Macaulay  says  of  him  earlier  in  this  same  article  : 
"Of  the  romantic  historians  Herodotus  is  the  earliest  and  the  best. 
His  animation,  his  simple-hearted  tenderness,  his  wonderful  talent  for 
description  and  dialogue,  and  the  pure,  sweet  flow  of  his  language, 
place  him  at  the  head  of  narrators.  .  .  .  He  has  written  sometliing 
better  perhaps  than  the  best  history  ;  but  he  has  not  written  a  good 
history  ;  he  is,  from  the  first  to  the  last  chapter,  an  inventor."  Fuller 
knowledge  has  proved  that  Herodotus  is  much  more  accurate  and 
trustworthy  than  Macaulay  here  makes  out. 

82.  Hume's  History  of  Etifjlnnd  was  published  in  17ii4-61  and  still 
retained  its  popularity  in  1825,  as  Macaulay  admits  in  his  essay  on 
Milton,  in  which  he  says  that  Hume  "hated  religion  so  much  that  he 
hated  liberty  for  having  been  allied  with  religion,  and  has  pleaded  the 
cause  of  tyranny  with  the  dexterity  of  an  advocate,  while  aflFccting 
tho  impartiality  of  a  judge."  This  comment  Professor  Montague 
describes  as  "mere  childish  petulance,"  adding  that  "Hume  sympa- 
thized with  the  Stuarts  be:  ause  he  was  a  Scotchman  and  distrusted 
popular  government  because  he  was  a  sceptic."  The  fact  is,  as  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  points  out  in  his  essay  on  Hume,  that  Hume  wrote 
history  from  the  Tory  iK)int  of  view,  Macaulay  from  that  of  the  Whigs. 

obnoxious,  open,  liable. 


-■mr:^^: 
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•nd  ha,  ..i„ .  :,^;i:i ": J""*,'"'.'"'  "■»■>  "--i.^.  o..„  w„,k 

Miw™.      ..     ,       "       ■^'°"°"''"'""P""iality„,d„<,curaiv 
hiS;;^;?:  ^^-  ^';^  cH.e..n  appea...  p^^^.^e. 
«on,e  severity  i„   1824    JittlV      ^.^''^^"'*>'  ^^.1  reviewed  it  with 
••reducing  a„^over-plt;;l:Xt:;^„;—^^^^^  ^  --'  ^^ 

GrSL.,"?S:!:,:'rarji:-:.!r"^  f  ,^^-  ^^  ^^  e.ine„t 
character  and  point  moraU,  "mi"  M  "^  1'°  °"'  ^""^''^-^^^  "^ 

English  version   ma.le  from  A™^  «  p    'T"'     '^'''  Thomas  North's 
ongina,  was  the  ...dati:  o^^ ^^rKor  t^X  ""  "^^ 

w^e"trht;r:f  ri^tg^^S^L^'^    ^^^^'^  ---^  -•). 

ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  fl  er  t^T  ?"  ''""  *"'^  '^P^'"^  -^-'^ 
that  ..  Thueydides  has  sur^I  /d  alfhT^^al/"  .T^'"  '"  '''«  ^'^^ 
narration,  in  the  art  of  pro,h,cin  7  T  '"  '''"  *'"'  °^  '""^"^al 
skilful  selection  and  disp^s^^  ^.if  iT-^'^  imagination,  by 
invention."  "«P«««fon.  without  indulging  in  the  license  of 

His  tongue 

very  prettily  told  ;  the  rc,t  i,  mere  rutw*  "    S  T.       "  "°"'°  """"' 
writer  of  „,view,  .„d  n,i«.n.„e;„;t"'*     i„     '.-I  r,"  ™P'""' 

-u„t  o,  it,  iea^in,  a„a  inL;^:";^':^.,^.^^^  r„°- 
Brodie,  author  of  ^  //;*/ort/  of  fU  P.r  i.  «•      ■ 

Historiographer  Royal  tor  Scotland.  '"  '^  ">»«•»  «PPointed 
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about  to  be  reheard.  Macauky  no  doubt  refers  to  the  History  of 
Greece  by  George  Grote,  written  with  much  more  sympathy  for 
democracy  than  Mitfonl's.  It  was  not  publislied  till  1846-56,  but  the 
author  began  to  collect  materials  as  early  as  ]  823. 

neglect  the  art  of  narration.  This  was  Macaulay's  repeated  com- 
plaint about  the  historians  of  his  day ;  it  was  an  art  in  which  he 
himself  excelled. 

85.  the  most  frivolous  and  indolent.  This  passage  is  an  instance, 
not  only  of  Macaulay's  exaggeration  of  statement,  but  of  his  mis- 
conception of  popular  tastes.  Ho  writes  in  his  review  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  :—"  A  history  of  England,  written  throughout  in  this 
manner,  would  be  the  most  fascinating  book  in  the  language.  It  would 
be  more  in  request  at  the  circulating  libraries  than  the  last  no\x'l."  In 
his  own  History  Macaulay  w«nt  further  than  any  one  else  tow'\rd8 
justifying  the  claim  he  here  puts  forward  ;  but  he  could  not  altogether 
succeed.  The  comparison  with  the  historical  novel,  on  which  Macaulay 
so  often  insisted,  is  misleading,  as  Professor  Montague  points  out.  "  A 
novel  and  a  history  can  never  really  be  occupied  with  the  same  matter. 
Imaginative  writing,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  is  always  and  above  all 
concerned  with  the  individual,  and  everything  else  is  only  accessory. 
History  concerns  itself  with  the  great  organized  masses  of  men  known 
as  people  or  states  and  treats  of  individuals  only  in  relation  to  such 
masses  and  the  effect  produced  upon  them  by  uncommon  personal 
qualities."  Moreover,  history  deals  with  what  actually  happened,  the 
historical  novel  witli  what  might  have  happened. 

conventional  decencies  ....  of  the  French  drama,  the  rules 
of  classical  tragetly  which  forbid  the  introduction  of  comic  or  common- 
place elements  and  the  representation  of  acts  of  violence  on  the  stage, 
all  the  murders  etc.  being  reported  by  messengers.  The  bane  of  the 
French  drama,  from  the  English  point  of  view,  has  been  rather  the 
observance  of  the  Unities  of  Time  and  Place,  the  restriction  of  the  plot 
to  one  critical  event,  and  the  consequent  exclusion  of  incident. 

too  trivial  for  the  majesty  of  history.  This  is  a  favourite  idea  with 
Macaulay.  In  1824  he  wrote  that  the  true  historian  "will  not  think 
anything  too  trivial  for  the  gravity  of  history  which  is  not  too  trivial 
to  promote  or  diminish  the  happiness  of  man."  In  the  opening  of  his 
History  (1848)  he  says  :  "  I  shall  cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of  having 
descended  below  the  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  succeed  in  placing  before 
the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  their 
ancestors." 
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'^Sr  of  Spain.  Philin  in    -,k 

offc it wa. being .b.e„,    CZf^rnrerr^"'"  "'""'""'"  ""^ 
86.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  v«I..-ki       ^™'^'*^or.  Bassompierre. 

Macaulay  that  he  hJnolp^Zlu^o^'i  "'"\  /'  '''  ^''--teristio  of 
tunipike.  tollgate.  PP'^'*^'^"  ^^  ^"o^ledge  for  its  own  sake. 

Sir  Mattliew  MitA   fi,->      •    . 
f-*o*  (1772,  descri^t;  CLf  T*^^  •■"  ^°°^«'«  ^-e   7^ 
Anglo-Indian  chief,  dissolute    Z         '"  '''^^  °"  ^live  as  .'Hn 

the  humble  friends  of  h."  ;ou;h  £  ^7;'  -'.  ^3-nnical.  ashamed  oJ 
eager  to  be  numbered  among  h;m  2an  ,'  ""^l^'^^^''  >'«t  H.ildishly 
and  flatterers,  tricking  out  his Tha^*  f '^'^  ^^'^'^'^ '^^  P»«de™ 

house  flowers,  and  astoundL  the  ,W  .'^'*\ ''''  """"^  '^^^^  hot- 
^«.  and  jaghires."  He  usfs  the  foZe  T'l  '"^""  "^"^  ™P^-. 
bribe  hia  way  into  Parliament,  be^^e?-  ^^'  "^^^  '"  '"'J'*  ^ 
Society,  and  commits  scores  07^-1  '"^'"  °^  ^^e  Antiquarian 

referred  to  in  the  text.  extravagant  follies  similar  to  that 

Lord  Clarendon,  Charles  IT  'a  «u-  *      . 
^i^  o/M.  Greae  W/S„  '''  "^"'^*«^  ^"'^  -"t^or  of  the 

Hampden,  Oliver  CromwelP«  ««„  • 
"entay  side  whom  mZ^;  ^::''J^J^  -n  on  the  Parlia. 
^ampden,  be  describes  him  as    '^the  fi 'f",  i"  ""''  ^^^^^  -^^A" 
commoners  whose  plain  addition  of  MisterL     .     ''    '"^^^  *^"«"«h 

Accon^ingt  C^a3on^.r ^1-^^^^^^^^^  and  the  mystic- 

person  deputed  to  reign  over  th«         ?  *^'''^«  ^^^^  he  was  the 

years...  He  was  at  onetime  (LvLTo"M"'^"r''^  ^"^  '^  *h--"d 
adorns  the  ent^nce  hall  of  ^r^on^lT  ^r' ^"' '''^«^'- 
leading  memWr  of  the  Lo„g  Parliamenr»  ^  ^'^'"^''y-     ««  ^'^^  a 

put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  "*  ^**  *^^«^  'he  Restoration  was 

Rupert  (Prince),  nephew  of  Charles  I  «n^ 
«valry  in  the  Civil  War.     He  wTs  the  *"'',~"""ander  of  the  Royalist 

were  toon,  ,„thor^L"^r  ""  ""  """'■"-''O-  .ide,  ,k„ 
87.  Bishop  Watson  n 7.^7  iBiev     j-    . 
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at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1763),  when  France  gave  up 
Canada  to  Great  Britain  and  acknowledged  British  supremacy  in 
India. 

American  war  of  Independence. 

88.  late  ministerial  interregnum,  in  1827,  on  the  death  of  Canning, 
when  Ooderich  kept  the  ministry  together  for  a  few  months,  giving 
place  in  January,  1828,  to  a  new  government  under  Wellington  and 
Peel. 

90.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wliose  novels  Macaulay  praises  in  this  and 
the  following  pages,  is  not  now  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  historical 
authority  for  the  customs  and  phraseology  of  tlie  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

91.  Froissart  was  the  chronicler,  as  Chaucer  was  the  poet,  of  four- 
teenth century  chivalry.  The  Tabard  Inn,  in  Southwark,  is  the  scene 
of  the  opening  of  the  Canterbury  Tahs. 

Legate,  the  ambassador  of  the  Pope. 

palmers,  strictly,  pilgrims  who  had  been  to  the  Holy  Land  and  were 
therefore  entitled  to  carry  a  branch  or  leaf  of  palm,  but  often  used  of 
pilgrims  generally,  and  especially  of  those  who  gave  all  their  lives  to 
pilgrimage. 

refectory,  dining-halL 

villain  (Low  Latin  villantu),  a  medieval  villager  or  serf,  who  was 
bound  to  the  soil  and  subject  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Tacitus  is  described  by  Macaulay  earlier  in  this  essay  as  unrivalled 
for  the  delineation  of  character  and  certainly  the  greatest  of  the  Latin 
historians. 


v  al  tower  or  stronghold  jf  a  mediaeval  castle, 
juilt  out  so  as  to  form  a  recess.     It  is  one  of  the 


92.  keep,  th 

oriel,  a  witi^ 

features  of  Eliziibethan  domestic  architecture,  of  which  Longleat  and 
Burleigh  were  conspicuous  examples.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  built 
at  this  time  surpassed  all  that  had  been  built  before  in  comfort  and 
magnificence  and  all  that  have  been  built  since  in  beauty. 

93.  Fifth-monarchy-man,  one  of  those  who  in  the  seventeenth 
oentury  believed  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  immediately  at 
hand,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Cliristians  to  be  prepared  to  assist  in 
establishing  his  reign  by  force,  and  in  the  meantime  to  repudiate  all 
allegiance  to  any  other  government.  The  allusion  is  to  the  fifth  kingdom 
foretold  in  Daniel  ii.  44. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLB. 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
This  pamphlet,  written  durinir  the  fir«f  o 
published  in  April,  has  two  sid^^its  hi^  •  T",'''''^''  °^  ^^3  and 
twelfth  century  Clu^nie^j^^^^^^^ 
«°X2™'nentof  thcAbbrr^Tsr^^  describing  the 

with  the  EMglund  of  1842,  alannlu.^  •  T  '''"'  ''^'"  '«  ^^'"••^'•"«'« 
way  to  turn  for  the  relic  of  r„ul'  ^"''T  ''"''  ""^^  ^^^^^-^  «'-h 
sympathy  with  any  of  the  exlZ  "r  "T  "''  ^"'-''"  "'-^^  ""^  '" 
at  arousing  the  lal>oun.L  c  wf  ^ ''!"^' I''^?^'' '  ^^  P-^mphlet  aims 
aristocracy  to  nobler  ideals  and  !'  ^  ^,'"P'«>«'-h.  an.l  the  landed 
other.  "^''  ''"^  ^  ««"««  of  their  obligations  to  each 

W.  Mammonish,  done  merely  to  get  money. 

C^ri;ie  probatiy  ^Z^  Z  h^T"  T'  ^"^'^  ^^^^  ■"  ^-hiel. 

andascri...!  the^assagtlo'hernTr^Xt  ^'  '^^^"''^'  ^^"^^   ^-«' 
amorphous,  shapeless. 
•hanibling,  unable  to  stand  straight. 
squint^omered,  irregular. 

vessel  of  dishonour.    Romans  ix.  21  •  "  lUth  r.  .  *u 
over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lumn  f,.  »    i '  °*  ^^^  ^^*^'-  Power 

ai3otheruntodi8honoul™»     ^         ^'^'  °'"  ^'•"^■'  ""'«  honourrand 

99.  festering:,  stagnant,  decaying. 

of  tlft  r''  *'"'  '^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^«  °-'«  ^i^e.  nou^tter  whatkl™, 

awakens,  nominative  "force  »  two  lines  above 
schools,  of  philosophy, 
vortices,  whirlpools. 

and  carried  his  ies^^  ZacdHf  '?^''''  "'  "'^  "^^  ^athcSral, 
difficulties  Carlyle  hTre  ref  ^sTo  jTn^n  "  '^"'  '"  ^^'^  °^  ^^^  --^ 
the  time,  a  grelt  favouri^^w  th  0^1?"  T  *  T"'-  -*-  o^ 
death-bed.  "  Defender  of  the  Faui '» t  hf""  T^'J"^  ^''  °"  '"« 
upon  Hcniy  Vllj.  ^^  his  answer  to  Zt  T^""^  ^^  *^^  P°P« 

English  sovereigns  since.  "■'  ^^  '^'*^°«d  by  aU  the 
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100.  architectoalcs,  the  principles  of  baildiag. 

monument.  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  tomb  in  St.  Paul's  bears  the 
inscription :  "  Si  monumentum  quseris  cirotunspice."  "  If  you  seek  his 
monument,  look  around  you." 

101.  Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear,  a  group  of  stars  near  the  North 
Pole,  popularly  known  as  Charles's  Wain  or  the  Dipper. 

102.  "Religion."  Carlyle  now  returns  to  the  thought  of  the  last 
paragraph  but  one. 

Brahmina,  the  highest  caste  in  the  Hindoo  religion. 

Antinomians,  a  sect  who  maintained  that  the  moral  law  was  not 
binding  upon  Christians. 

Spinning  Denrishes,  Mohammedan  friars  who  whirl  round  and  round 
in  a  state  of  religious  excitement  "till  collapse  ensue  and  sometimes 
death." 

103.  immethodic,  without  method,  irregular. 

Shorel-hat,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  turned  up  at  the  sides  and  pro- 
jecting in  front,  worn  by  some  clergymen. 

Talfourd-Mahon  Copyright  Act  (1842)  gave  the  author  copyright 
for  forty-two  years.  The  meaning  is  that  people  should  attack  Ignor- 
ance, without  waiting  to  be  invested  with  authority,  or  promised 
'  reward  and  legal  protection. 

Sinai  thmiders.    See  Exodus  xix.  16-19. 

o^ieech  <^  Whirlwinds.    See  1  Kings  xix.  11-12. 

work,  etc.  John  ix.  4 :  "I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent 
me,  while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 

101  Kepler  (1571-1630),  Newton  (1642-1727),  two  of  the  world's 
greatest  nut^hf^maticians  and  astronomers. 

''i^ony  cf  bloody  sweat."    See  Luke  xxii.  44. 

denizen,  one  bom  in  the  country,  having  rights  of  citizenship; 
opposed  to  "foreigner." 

105.  this  man's.  Carlyle  has  been  speaking,  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs (not  included  in  our  extracts)  of  "  the  bom  champions,  strong 
men,  and  liberatory  Samsons  of  this  poor  world  " — those  whom  in  the 
heading  of  the  chapter  he  calls  "  the  gifted." 

a  wariare  with  principalities  and  powers.  Ephesians  vi.  12: 
**  For  we  i^sffestlo  not  against  ficsh  txnd  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
agai!:'4  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places." 
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JCJ:  """'  "^''°'°«^  ^""'"^  ^^^'^-^  -ho  p^d.  over 
^  Paademoniun,.  ••  the  high  capiUl  of  Satan  and  hi.  peer,  "  i„  Paradise 

fro^^we^"^'"""^  ''''*  *"  '~"  ""«  -'«-  *»•«  -le  to  keep  it 
leather  and  prunella.    Pope.  iWy  on  Man,  IV.  203-4  : 

The  rest  i«  »ll  but  leather  or  prunelU. 

106.  Caliban,  the  monster  in  The  TemveMt   to  »i.«™  t>_ 
(I.  ii.  368-9) :  Jempest,  to  whom  Proeporo  nays 

If  thou  neilecfat,  or  doat  unwillinjly 

What  I  commMd.  m  «ck  the.  with  oW  cramp* 

or  8ig„ifi»L  ""  To-'-Ul^de.,"  .  noh  p»t«,n  irithout  i«ight  | 

Ap«tt««.  «,g..gitt,  de,«o.t,<»,.  ,Heh  .„  ^,  ^jy  ,„  .h,,, 

«d  when  Mk«i  why,  ™^    ..L^;"""  •«"«»"""  "■Pect.bl.,- 

on  strips  of  paper  are  unrolled     tlT!  Jn  P^^^"  *'""«" 

la^e  ofes  bf^ndTr  wa^r      '  "*"  °°"  *"  ^"™^  ^^  ^-^'  ^'^^ 

t,n??J^*^.r**  dalmatics,  forms  and  ceremonies.     The  former  are  direc 
toons  for  the  service  in  nraver  hnnt»    *k    i  ^.         i      wruier  are  airec- 

in  th.  Rom«,  Cathoio  K,.^'"'  ""  '*"»'  "'«  *»"■  ''1'  <l-«<»» 
oilfjre"^;  .'('^Wte..-    "Who  kilU  .  a„  kill,  .  „^^M. 

.^u^k/u^  :s^^„'"^'  LV"^"  '.r"^^"""- 
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of  a  master  •pint,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life." 

Empyrean,  the  highest  heaven.  v 

■crannel-pipes.    See  note  on  p.  256. 

Eldorado  (Spanish),  the  Laiwl  of  Gold,  which  was  sought  by  many 
early  explorers  of  America. 

Houri,  a  nymph  of  the  Mohammedan  Parajlise, 

Cockaigfne,  a  fabulous  land  of  plenty,  where  the  shingles  on  the 
roofs  are  cakes  and  the  walls  are  made  of  pasties  (Fourteenth  Century 
Ballad). 

King^  Saul.     See  1  Samuel  xix.  9-10. 

copper  shillings,  counterfeit  coin,  which  used  to  be  nailed  down  in 
English  shops. 

108.  Valetism,  "the  reverse  of  fteroism." 

Doggery,  a  translation  of  the  French  Canaille,  the  reverse  of  chivalry. 

escutcheoned,  furnished  with  escutcheons,  i.e.,  shields  with  armorial 
bearings. 

Bobus  Higgins,  "  Sausage- maker  on  the  great  scale  ....  with 
his  cash -accounts  and  larders  dropping  fatness,  with  his  respectabili- 
ties, warm  garnitures,  and  pony-chaise,"  is  Carlyle's  incarnation  of 
commercial  success. 

Friend  Prudence.  "Prudence  keeps  a  thousand  workmen;  has 
striven  in  all  ways  to  attach  them  t  him  ;  has  provided  conversational 
soirees ;  play-grounds,  bands  of  music  for  the  young  ones  ;  went  even 
•the  length  of  buying  them  a  drum';  all  which  has  turned  out  to  be 
an  excellent  investment.  For  a  certain  person,  marked  here  by  a 
black  stroke,  whom  we  shall  name  Blank,  living  over  the  way,— he 
also  keeps  somewhere  about  a  thousand  men ;  but  has  done  none  of 
these  things  for  them,  nor  any  other  thing,  except  due  payment  of  the 
wages  by  supply-and-demand.  Blank's  workers  are  perpetually  getting 
into  mutiny,  into  broils  and  coils:  every  six  months,  we  suppose, 
Blank  has  a  strike  ;  every  one  month,  every  day  and  every  hour,  they 
are  fretting  and  obstructing  the  shortsighted  Blank  ;  pilfering  from 
him,  wasting  and  idling  for  him,  omitting  and  committing  for  him. 
•I  would  not,'  says  Friend  Prudence,  'exchange  my  workers  for  his 
with  seven  thousand  pounds  to  boot.' " 

Chartism,  a  movement  for  political  reform,  the  six  points  of  the 
"  People's  Charter,"  then  thought  dangerously  radical,  but  now  in  large 
part  adopted. 
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«*arrf,  loaf-wartl  or  keener  nf  k1     i  .  ""  ""*'""  '"'  ''"^'^ver.  A/r,/. 

kneaclerof  bread.  ^  '*""''  *"  ""^'  "'  *'''«^J'"  '•  ^V-rfi^;., 

m  flunky  .peciea.  people  with  the  idcan  of  footmen. 
Chactaw,  Indian,  heathen. 

Carl^eo^ruC  •  ^.  cl' tLT""'  "'  ^"'r'  ''™''^"''«  'i"°'«'^  *»«-. 
the  outmost  inelid.rrble  rirfV""  r'^'^'"  '^^""'"^  ''«'^'  *»  '^  ^""^ 
deep  onee  n^or^Tl^^^Zt'T.:   Zr^er"^'^-^'^"-'^**""' 

employer  andTploye^  '"""^  '^"'  P^"-"«"'  -^'^*--  bitween 

a.t^r:;^:;^:trini«::r'^rs  if -^"^  ^  ^-^^^  *«*^-* 

fi-eetraders.     Carlyle  denoun^Uh  i       .    '  '"""°  °*  ^''«  *^"«''"h 

to  an  state.nterfe^l'^rt^^d^'t'^;;  '^''''  '^'""'"  '''''  ^^^  ^^^ 

m«"l^;\?aX'nrBthr  ^""•'' ''-'' ''''-'''  -  ''^  -^^' 

tw7of'^r^tnln'fTt;sc^^^^^^^^  '"  --P^-'^-e  with 

and  George  Ripley  The  Itter  Tfi  JTt'^'-'^'p'*  '^'''^^  ^'"^"O" 
who  ..believe  in  in  ont  o  truthlh^t  t  ""'",''"''*^  ''^  ^^'^ 
external  senses.  ThZlLlTll  !C'"""'""'^  '^'  '^^'"^  °^  '^e 
matter.      Hence  thev  mZ     ^  ^      V^^  supremacy  of  mind  over 

depend  on  tn::;;!?/^^^,  ^ct  tt  h^  "^  "'■«^°"  '"^  ^^ 
in  the  soul."    As  mav  h«  ZT,l       ,  '/"*  ^*^  *"  ""swerving  witness 

altogether  in  «ympaThy^^th'h  "^n^^/'r,'*^^^^^  "^^^'^^^  ^^  -* 
to  Emerson  in  iS?  •  "  yTu  se^^  TranHcendental  admirers.     He  wrote 

fn^m  the  Fact  of  this  PreLrUn^^JII"  T'f  ^''''^'"«y°"'^'^«» 
can  I  find  any  anchoLe  anH  '"  '''°"''  "«'^  ^  '*  "• 
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!  1 


I  i 


St  Olai,  who  early  in  the  eleventh  century  converted  Norway  to 
Chriatianity. 

the  Dollar,  etc.  The  promined  change  in  American  ideals  waa 
probably  luggested  to  Carlyle  by  Emerson,  who  wrote  to  him  from 
Concord  on  Oct.  30,  1840:  "We  are  all  a  little  wild  here  with 
numberless  projects  of  social  reform.  Not  a  reading  man  but  has  a 
draft  of  a  new  Community  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  I  am  gently  mad 
myself,  and  ar~  re8olvt5«l  to  live  cleanly.  George  Ripley  is  talking  up 
a  colony  of  agriculturists  and  scholars,  with  whom  he  threatens  to  take 
the  field  and  the  book.  One  man  renounces  the  use  of  animal  food  ; 
and  another  of  coin  ;  and  another  of  domestic  hired  service ;  and 
another  of  the  state ;  and  on  the  whole  we  have  a  commendable  share 
of  reason  and  hope." 

111.  Sodnum  from  two  Italian  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century 
named  Socinus,  who  did  not  believe  that  Christ  was  God.  Emerson 
and  Ripley  had  both  resigned  their  charges  as  Unitarian  ministers. 

retire  into  the  fields,  etc  Carlyle  here  refers  to  the  Brook  Farm 
Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Education,  which  Emerson  mentions  in 
the  passage  quoted  above.  Emerson,  though  in  sympathy  with  the 
enterprise,  took  no  active  part  in  it.  The  leader  was  George  Ripley, 
and  another  active  member,  John  S.  Dwight,  had  also  been  a  Unitarian 
minister.  The  Farm  was  managed  on  a  system  of  "brotherly 
co-operation,"  and  no  one  was  paid  more  than  a  dollar  a  day ;  provision 
was  made  for  educational  courses  of  an  advanced  character,  but  after  a 
vsar  or  two  it  was  found  that  the  income  did  not  meet  the  expenditure. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  has  left  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  The  BlUhedale 
Bomattee. 

Exeter  Hall,  the  meeting  place  of  various  Evangelical  societies  every 
May.     It  is  in  the  Strand  and  has  since  been  bought  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Puseyism,  from  Pusey,  an  Oxford  professor  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  , 
the  High  Church  movement  which  was  attracting  public  attention  about  ^^i^ 
this  time. 

why  will,  why  not  aJiall,  expressing  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker. 
112.  Long-acre.    See  p.  106  and  note. 
Simulacrum  (Latin),  image. 

Ilion,  Troy ;  Lattum,  the  country  about  Rome,  scenes  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  ^neid. 

Mayfair,  a  fashionable  part  of  London,  east  of  Hyde  Park  ;  so  called 
from  a  Fair  formerly  held  there  in  the  month  of  May. 


'AtT  AND  nwnrr.  ^^ 

Ph^ygiw..  inhahiunt.  oj  A.U  Minor.  Troj.„^ 

The  heroi-o.  of  the  f„tu„  will  £^^^,    "  f"*»^"'*v'*n  mythology, 
nato,.  .nd  the  evil  pa«ion,  of  ^^1::^  V  :;:•»-«  »'-  'o--  of 
FribWe*.  trifle™.  • 

the  Sabtle  Fowler,  Destiny 

Goethe,  "for  the  Lwt  huudrArl  v«.».   u    . 

Odin,  oelebratw-  by  Carlyl.  in  hi.  lecture  on  ■■  The  H.,v,     n,  ■  , 

.ho  two.  for  .h,  p„^  of'^.xpre.Tng  ooTJ,.      ,;,  °"'^'' '»"'»- 
regarded  as  claims  to  re«pect.  '<»^  "ach  decoratioM 

George,  the  jewel  which  Torms  nart  nt  tu^  :     ■     • 
the  Garter.  ^^  °'  ^^°  """«°w  of  the  Onler  of 

Duke  of  Weimar.    CJarlyle  had  written  ,„  ,u 
"A  modem  Duke  of  WeimJ.  nota  ^^i^lK       I  P'*^^""  ^^^P^' ' 
levied,  a.  I  «cko.,  in  rZ\^a  ^^^ ^a'u!'      '  "  '^'^  ^«ke, 
leesthaa  several  of  our  EngliBh  DuZ^W  Z^T'^^J^'^''''' 
Weimar,  with  these  incomings. ^ZlZ^r^'.^Z  de?^'^'^  °' 
way  administer  his  Dukedom.     He  does  all  tZ'     f         .     °'''  ^''^^^ 
heunp„,ve.  lands  besides  all  thirmakes  ret^rJT  °'''"'  ***  =  *^ 
not  eoldiera  only  but  Univeniitie«  T^at  "^  ^     ^°^™^"'«'  maintains 
were  thes«  iour  men     wTeWlW^     "  o*°*^°"«  '-*°d  '"  *>«  Court 
I  reckon  that  this  one  I^^fwdm^^^^^  '     •     • 

Nation  thau  all  the  En^T  ^k^Tnd  ^^ "  '"  ''^  ^"^^'^^  «'  »»« 
extant  since  Henrv  the  F.VhfK         ?u  *  """^  ®***"t«  o""  that  were 

done  for  thei"  !^        ^'^^^  «*""  *'»«™  *^«  Ch«'-«h  Lands  to  eat.  haZ 

The  Future  hides  in  it  •*«•     ti,:»  •  <«» 

•:SymlK>l„.,Mnt„xlul:^^;he^   "^Ht'l^^^i^^ 

given  a  translation  of  the  wHoIp  r^^    «"^'tJed  "Loge."    Carlyle  had  > 

o^Bk.ni.).     Henowr^risfj^"'^!:^  ^'^"^'^'•^^'"'^(end 
upon  the  minds  of  hli^t  *'°°«''  ''^  '^«'»«-  *^  ^P— 
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laveN(;ro. 

Our  extract  ii  from  the  tint  part  of  the  book,  which,  acoordiog  to 
Dr.  Knapp,  wiw  written  in  1M3-4,  and  in  "  8trictly  auU)hioKniphical 
and  authentic."  CapUin  Boitow'b  n^gimunt  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in 
Mareh,  1813. 

Page  117.     eastern,  really  the  south  weatem. 

caeerne,  (Frvnch)  barrack. 

119.  bight,  (Old  English)  called.  The  porter'a  name  waa  Bowie, 
«•  probably  from  Gaelic  buidfw,  yoUow,  and  bo  not  Norse  at  all."  The 
battle  of  the  Jomsborg  Vikings  is  related  in  King  Olaf  Trygveson's  Suga 
(trans,  by  J.  Sephtou,  p.  120).    Borrow  Bummarizcd  it  thua  in  Once  a 

Week  (1863):  "Sigvald,  Earl  of  Jomsborg,  in  Vindland,  chieftain  of 
the  Jomsvikingar,  a  band  of  daring  pirates,  makes  a  vow  to  drive 
Hakon,  Earl  of  Norway,  out  of  his  dominions,  and  accordingly  sets  sail 
for  that  country  with  a  numerous  fleet.  Hakon,  hearing  of  his  coming, 
collects  what  men  and  vessels  he  can,  and  mccta  him  at  Horunga  Bay, 
where  a  desperate  combat  ensues.  After  some  time,  Hakon,  seeing 
that  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  vanquiblied,  goes  on  shore,  and  invokes 
the  assistance  of  two  female  demons,  Thorgerdr  and  Yrpr,  to  whom  he 
sacrifices  his  son  Erling,  a  beautiful  boy,  seven  years  old.  The  fiends 
forthwith  raise  a  storm  of  hail  and  lightning  against  the  Jomsvikingar, 
so  dreadful  that  Sigvald  and  the  greater  part  of  his  people  take  to 
flight.  His  two  lieutenants,  however,  Bui  hin  Digri  and  Vagn  Akason, 
disdain  to  fly,  and  remain  with  their  ships  and  crews.  The  ship  of 
Bui  is  speedily  boarded  by  Eirik,  son  of  Earl  Hakon.  Bui  fights  till 
his  hands  are  chopped  off,  whereupon  he  seizes  two  chests  of  gold  with 
his  bloody  stumps,  and  leaps  into  the  sea,  crying  *  Overboard  now,  all 
Bui's  lads.'  The  greater  part  of  those  of  his  people  who  remain  alive 
jump  in  after  him,  and  are  drowned  ;  the  rest  are  slain." 

120.  Carson,  classical  master  1806-20  and  afterwards  rector. 
Lilly's  Latin  Grammar  had  been  strongly  recommended  to  Captain 

Borrow,  and  George  had  learnt  it  by  heart.  It  was  written  in  1613, 
and  revised  with  important  additions  in  1540,  1574,  and  1758. 

two  years.  The  only  record  of  the  brothers  on  the  register  oears 
date  March,  1814,  and  the  present  rector  concludes  that  they  were  at 
the  school  only  one  winter  session,  181314.  The  regiment  was  only 
fifteen  months  in  Edinburgh,  so  that  Borrow's  ''two  years"  must  be 
eitiier  a  lapse  of  memory  or  an  exaggeration, 
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7^'  *  ^^y  ■•"'»"*  ;  henr  ,  ft  low  fellow 

toon,  a  .tupld  fellow  ;  u««,l  Uy  Sl.ak«p,.r„  «n.I  Coleridge 

t^ttiah  duh.  though  it  wullnZt  T,"r:''"""'  ''  'HMtinctivdy 
of  tho  I8th  century  ^*^^'  '"  *'"«'*"^  ^°*"  ^  »ho  b«gi„„i„g 

«WCO.  unuMual.  remarkable,  womierfnl 

brae,  (Sc.)  slope,  hil'side 

123.  nianel,  a  small  stream, 
•boon,  (Sc.)  above. 

diiiiaot,{Sc.)goocl.for.nothing. 
•air  eneugh.  (Sc. )  sorely  enough 
^JJ-^..  w...  boggy  ^^  ,^,  ,„.^„  „^  ^.^^  ^^^  _____^^^  ^__^ 

124.  skelptt,  struck. 

wi-n»,.  .^  thewitchMfolloiv, 
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coop  de  gr&ce,  finiahing  stroke,  by  which  the  condemned  or  mortally 
wounded  is  put  out  of  his  misery. 

126.  lithy,  supple. 

wUd  Davy,  David  Haggart  (1801-21),  a  professional  thief  who  was 
hanged  for  killing  a  Dumfries  turnkey.  He  enlisted  as  a  drummer 
in  Captain  Sorrow's  regiment  in  July,  1813,  and  was  therefore  at  this 
time  only  twelve  years  old. 

l^inVf^  a  tract  of  land  covered  with  ling  or  heather. 


I.: 


THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 

127.  I  arrived  at  Padron,  in  Galicia,  south -west  of  Santiago.  This 
was  in  August,  1837,  in  the  course  of  Sorrow's  tour  to  distribute  the 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  he  had  had  printed  for  the  Bible  Society 
in  the  spring  of  the  same  year. 

shipwreck.  Borrow  had  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck 
on  Cape  Finisterre  on  his  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  November,  1836.  He 
describes  it  in  The  Bible  in  ,^pain,  Ch.  xv. 

Antonio,  Sorrow's  gipsy  servant. 

128.  alquilador,  (Sp. )  one  who  lets  anything  out  on  hire ;  used  especi- 
ally of  horses. 

"No  tenga  usted  cuidao,"  (Sp.)  "Don't  you  worry  about  that." 
Dr.  Knapp  says  the  saying  is  "  half  sarcwtic,  half  menacing,  but  always 
malicious." 

jaca,  (Sp.)  a  nag  or  small  riding  horse. 

130.  caballero,  (Sp.)  a  knight  or  gentleman. 

alcalde,  (Sp.)  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  town  or  village. 

131.  dingle,  a  small,  secluded,  wooded  valley. 
182.  embustero,  (Sp.)  cheat,  impostor. 

134.  choza,  (Sp.)  a  hut  or  small  cottage. 

broa,  (Gralician)  a  coarse  kind  of  bread  made  chiefly  of  maize  and  rye. 

aguardiente,  (Sp.)  "fire-water,"  native  spirit,  brandy. 

Icolmlrill,  "the  island  of  Columba  of  the  church,"  a  name  given  to 
lona,  the  most  famous  of  the  Hebrides,  where  St.  Columba  landed  from 
Ireland  in  563  and  built  a  monastery.  It  was  severa;  times  ravaged  by 
the  heathen  Norsemen,  and  now  h»,8  no  ecclesiastical  remains  of  '•"er 
date  than  the  11th  century. 

135.  peseta,  (Sp.)  a  silver  coin,  value  25c. 


■A^  ^'.'r 


142.  IdlM,  (Portug„e«)  lig|„ 

■J'acfett,  II.  a  22 :  "  w.  „„ 

"leboncIiemBil,  mouth. 
iT*^"^""^ '■"»"••«)««  of.  ».. 

W7.f.to.  (Gal.  and  Port.)  a  herd  or  flock, 
borracho  (Span,  and  Porf  »     ^  ' 

StT.n,^  ^^^«'»fe<,ni.  i.  79. 


the 


""port,  o*  which  no  trace,  „ow  ran^,. 
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148.  Tente,  a  country  inn,  of  inferior  accommodation  to  the  poaada 
(p.  156),  which  means  a  house  of  repose  for  travellers. 

149.  siesta,  (Sp.)  noontide  or  afternoon  sleep;  from  Latin  agftta 
(hora),  the  sixth  hour. 

150.  sardinha,  (6al.  and  Port.)  sardine. 

praia  do  mar  de  fora,  (Gal. )  the  shore  of  the  outer  sea. 

151.  justicia,  (Sp.)  a  legal  tribunal,  or  the  magistrate  or  magistrates 
who  constitute  it. 

Calros.  Don  Carlos,  younger  brother  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  died 
in  1833,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  infant  daughter  Isabella.  Her  claim 
was  disputed  by  Carlos,  who  had  at  this  time  advanced  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Madrid. 

152.  "  Carracho  I  tambien  voy  yo  I"    " By  God  !  I  am  going  too." 

lis.  Calros  Rey,  king  Carlos. 

infante,  (Sp.  and  Port.)  prince.  Don  Sebastian  served  as  a  sub- 
ordinate general  in  the  Oarlist  armies. 

154.  factious,  rebels.     Sp.  faccioso,  as  on  p.  155. 

loo.  bribon,  (Sp. )  vagabond,  rascal. 

Disparate  I  nonsense! 

156.  groat,  an  old  English  coin,  value  fourpence ;  commonly  taken 
as  the  type  of  a  very  small  sum. 

el  valiente,  (Sp.)  the  strong  or  brave  man. 

alcalde  mayor,  (Sp.)  chief  magistrate. 

posada.     See  note  above  on  venta,  p.  148. 

157.  pueblo,  (Sp. )  people,  town,  village. 

168.  When  the  French  came,  probably  during  the  pursuit  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  who  fell  at  Coruna,  a  few  miles  north  of  Finisterre,  in 
1809. 

159.  Senorito,  (Sp.)  young  gentleman. 
liberals,  on  the  side  of  Queen  Isabella. 

160.  mi  pulida,  (Sp.)  my  pretty  one. 

mozo,  (Sp. )  youth,  lad. 

Vayal  a  common  Spanish  interjection,  imperative  of  ir,  to  go. 
"  Come  now  ! "     « « Get  along  with  you. " 

161.  novio,  (Sp. )  sweetheart,  betrothed. 

Chr^tinos,  (Sp.)  partisans  of  Christina,  moilitii  «.f  Isabella  ami  Qiit-iii 
Regent. 
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THE   BIBiB   m  SPAIN, 
negrros,  (Sp.)  Blacks,  a  uick  na„,       • 
opponent..  "'^^^-"-'"e  g.ven  by  the  Carlist.  to  their 

buenmo«,.(Sp.)  good  lad. 

162.  Goth,  barbarian.     Thfl  r«f  u 

"J^  ine  subjects  of  the  Roman  ^m,.-  ,  ^"^'*«  ^ere  reearderl 

"f  all  our  writem  ' 

Benthan,  ought  to  be  m^^ZlZ  S'hfl  "'"^"^"^  '^  ^«^.  'Mr. 

o  Spam.     Not  le.,8  than  five   tranl.  ^''P^'°"  a"'*  reputation 

t^tjses  on  legislation.  Vn^lT^yTi:  rr^"^'^^«  ^  "'' 
here  (Spain),  while  the  most  enlwlL  L  "*'  ^^^^  ^^^  prepare,l 

--ter  in  ,eg,«,,,i,„.  ^,^f  lea  ^T- "'"J"''^  "P  ^  him^asTh" 
country  an  immense  service  bv  n  ^^'°  ^"»«^  ^as  rendered  hL 
Engbsh  "Solon."  etc.'       "  '^  ""'"«  '^^^"'-n  ^o  the  works'f  the 

the  magazine  his  interlocutor  so  wcltr''^' "r^''''^^''  '^'-''^^^-l  from 
to  Bentham  doubtless  aro.se  f rl  hi  s  .'  k^'''''  ''^^^^'"^  'ndifferen " 
one  of  the  principal  agents  in  tlTi  .  J  '"'  ''*^'*"t^^'  to  Dr.  BowrinT 
t'-e  Peninsula,  and  th^e  ed^r  of'^^Sr  f  7^''-^  -S 
Solon  wa«  fKo  .  ,  ""eciod  iinghsh  edition." 

164.  contr.b„d.,  ,Sp  ,  ™„^,^,  ^^^     '^        ^' »"   "«■"«'«'. 
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OHABLES  KINGSLEY. 

MY  WINTER  GARDEN.  ^ 

(Fraser's  Magadne,  January,  1858.) 

167.  Bishop  Bericeley  published  in  1732  a  dialogue  after  the  manner 
of  Plato  entitled  Aleiphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  in  which  he 
answers  the  objections  to  revealed  religion  made  by  Shaftesbury  and 
other  free-thinking  writers  of  the  time,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of 
"  minute  philosophers,"  "they  being  a  sort  of  sect  which  diminish  all 
the  most  valuable  things,  the  thoughts,  views,  and  hopes  of  men." 

Viking^  (literally  creek-dwellers)  the  Scandinavian  pirates  who 
harried  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

Odin  "the  goer."  The  root  of  the  word  signifies  "movement." 
Odin  is  represented  as  a  great  traveller,  and  is  sometimes  i^lentified 
with  the  Cireek  Hermes  pr  the  Latin  Mercury,  the  messengc  r  of  the 
gods. 

"  drank  delight  of  battle,  etc."    Tennyson,  riygnes  16-17 : 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers. 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

168.  David's  psalm.  See  2  Samuel  xxii.  44-46  and  Psalm  xviii.  43-46. 
Kingsley  has  used  the  Prayer  Book  Version  in  the  main,  but  the  render- 
ing appears  to  be  in  part  his  own. 

"  buira  Shikarree,"  (Hindoo)  a  great  hunter. 

"burra  Sahib,"  (Hindoo)  a  great  lord  or  gentleman. 

schoolboys  together.  No  schoolfellow  of  Kingsley's  rose  to  such 
emiatnce  as  is  implied  in  these  pages ;  he  is  therefore  addressing  some 
imtgiuary  person,  possibly  suggested  by  the  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
the  conqueror  and  governor  of  Scinde,  which  had  been  published  a  few 
months  before  by  his  brother.  Sir  William  Napier,  with  whom  Kingsley 
was  on  very  friendly  terms.  Napier  was,  however,  no  sportsman ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  great  Indian  generals  and  administrators  had  little 
time  for  such  amusements.  Kingsley  probably  introduced  these  hunt- 
ing exploits  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  his  own  modest  achievements 
in  the  same  line.  Kingsley  came  of  a  military  family  and  had  many 
friends  in  the  army  ;  officers  from  Aldershot  and  Sandhurst  often  came 
over  to  Eversley  to  hear  him  preach  and  he  must  have  heard  many 
hunting  and  fighting  stories  from  Indian  veterans.  One  hero  of  Indian 
border  warfare,  John  Nich'       ,  had  just  been  killed  at  the  siege  of 
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Delhi  when  this  article  was  w«f  * 

anri',"d  rcEl,!;:^'""  "■'"  °'  '""  •"«•     Both  a,.  p„.„f„l 
ichthyosaurs  and  plesiosanr.   t      i 

MayneReid  (1818-188'lwKo        .  *  ^ngiand. 

the  nineteenth  century.  ^      '  ™°^'  '"P"^^''  ^"^^^  of  boys'  books  of 

I^ndon,  1842.  ®  ^**"'«'  ^y  Major  VV.  CampbeU. 

^    '-''C;r!;'^,,t'r:^  we.  the  drawings 

prof^bly  the  work  here  referrt-d^    t/f  ,  ^''T'''    ^^'^^   ^^'^h  is 
Sports;  being  a  con.plete.  detail«i    In,  *'^>«  "  "Oriental  Field 

Wild  Sports  of  the  East .    exl,;  ^"^^^'^"'^te  Description  of  the 

Elephant,  the  Rhinoctr/the  ^"'th^Le^'""^   """^^^^  "'  *^« 
^th  elegant  engravings"     Tt  1   ^  Leopard,  the  Bear,   etc  • 

«100.  so  that  Ki.^,e;':,3  n     uZ:  Z'  'T^'"'''  ^■^'"'"^  ^^  -^ 
Sir  Hugh  Evans     Af.        J      ^  '^  '*  **  '^^"^  *^  '•«f«r  to. 

-;;£e  J^rdis^Sn^^  '"• '  ''■  ""'^^^^^^ 

"thatw?4^tbu?n'^;/';:J,\\^^^  Sunday  after  Trinity: 

that  which  thou  dost  comma"  1."  ^"''  ^'•°'"'«^'  "-k«  "«  to  love 

Lake  Ngum,  in  South  Africa 

macromicrocosm.  great  .  orh,  in  little. 

letted  Ta'^e'^d  'Sd'^'rcHV^"^"  r^'"''  ^''''^  ^«  ^  ^^^^  of 
philosopher's  garden.  whTch  ^  "w"'''  "'^  ^^^'"'  J°>-  of  the 
central  idea  of  this  L^^    ^''^^^    ""^S-sted    to    Kingsley    the 

s>n.metncal  arrangement  of  trilithons 
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—two  Ui^ge  stones  set  upright  with  a  third  laid  horizontally  on  top  of 
them.  *^ 

snobocracy,  an  electorate  composed  of  snobs  ;  a  word  manufactured 
on  the  analogy  of  "aristocracy." 

172.  Apollo  Belvedere,  a  famous  statue  of  Apollo  now  in  the  Belve- 
dere of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  on  its  discovery  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  one 
of  the  most  splendid  private  residences  in  England. 

173.  phytology,  the  science  of  plants,  botany. 

magic  ring.     See  the  story  of  Aladdin  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Humboldt  (1769-1859),  one  of  the  greatest  of  naturalists,  having  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  zoology,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  and 
physics. 

174.  Bagshot  sand,  so  called  from  Bagshot,  in  Surrey,  where  it  was 
firut  studied. 

Erica  Tetralix,  a  kind  of  heath. 
Carex  arenaria,  sand  sedge. 

Myosurus  minimus,  least  mouse-tail.  All  these  three  are  Latin 
names  of  plants. 

Marriage  is  monotonous,  etc.  Kingsley  was  peculiarly  happy  in 
his  married  life.  He  wrote  on  Jan.  27,  1857:  "I  am  so  well  and 
really  married  on  earth,  that  I  should  be  exceedingly  eorry  to  be 
married  again  in  heaven." 

175.  The  Litany.  "AH  that  travel  by  land  or  by  water"  is  the 
wording.  It  is  curious  that  Kingsley  should  quote  inaccurately  a 
sentence  he  must  have  read  out  hundretls  of  times  in  church. 

"  Let  vules,  etc."  "  Let  fools  go  searching  far  and  near,  we  stay  at 
home." 

177.  Sir  Joseph  Pazton,  (180.3-65)  the  designer  of  the  great  con- 
servatory at  Chatsworth  and  of  the  Crystal  Palace  near  London.  Both 
are  very  large  structures  of  iron  and  glass. 

178.  debacle,  the  break  up  of  ice  in  a  river ;  a  sudden  rush  of  water 
carrying  with  it  blocks  of  stone  and  other  debris. 

Strid,  a  place  where  a  stream  is  confined  within  steep  banks,  so  close 
together  that  one  may  stride  over.  There  is  a  famous  example  called 
"The  SbricF'  in  the  valley  of  the  Wharf,  near  lioltoii  Abbey,  in  York- 
shire.    See  Wordsworth's  poem  "  The  Force  of  Prayer." 
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V.  iv.  (Devoy.,  translation)^  Th^r "'f-ul  """  "  '^"-"■«""». 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  general  muL  f  h  ''PP^*?™"*^«»  that  are 
them  in  The  Auvanceme^lTlll  '"  """*^'"  '^^  »"^'°"  ««"- 

aa  ^o.a.  a  transH^St f'Z  S^:^^^^^^^  ^^^»  --"■' 

toms"  or  "images,"    There  is  no   .Tf  .  **  '""''"'   "P^"*"' 

Jewish  and  Christian  sen"   '  ."1  f  f'T,  ''""  ^  ""-'  '^'^'^''^^^^ 
wordisnoworclinarilylZJ    T  ?.  ^^ ,«•"'«'"  '"   ^^»"Vh   the 

of  supposing  that  thiLs T  e  'nno  t\  '  °^  'P'"'"  '^  ^''«  ^'^"-y 

their  size.  ^        '  -'"portunt  or  interesting  in  proportion  to 

Owen  Jones,  (1809-74)  architect  a„.I  ornamental  designer 

WiUement.  (1786-1871)  artist  in  st^vined  glass 

m  ta^ice.  the  family  of  birds  to  which  the  chick^lee  belongs. 

hi't^ry."-'""'  '''''■'''  ^  P^P"'-  -^t-  on  philosophy  and  natu^ 

"We  see  through  a  glass  darkly."     i  Corinthians  xiii.  12. 

101.  achromatic,  colourless. 

loping,  moving  with  a  slow  and  steady  swing.      - 

put  up,  aroused  and  put  to  flight 

postern,  small  back  gate.  «*""». 

refuge  in  them.  ^'  *^  ''"  ^''^  "''^""o*  "^^^P^  by  taking 

Fauns  and    Hamadryads,   deities  and  nvmnhs  of   th.      ^     ■ 
claasifAl  mythology.  "."npns  of   the  woods  in 

183.  Pistol    the    boastful    a.,,1    bombastic    soldier    of    Sh.t         , 
ffewn/  V.  and  other  plays.  Shakspenj's 
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▼iew-halloo,  the  cry  raiBeil  when  the  fox  is  in  sight.  Lord  Kibbles- 
dale,  in  his  hunting  recolloctionH,  Bays  that  Kingsley's  scream  when  he 
■aw  a  fox  was  something  to  \hs  rememlwred. 

HulUh,  a  well-known  musical  composer  and  teacher  of  the  time, 
whose  classes  were  held  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre,  which  was 
specially  built  as  the  centre  of  oprations  in  London ;  as  many  as 
60,000  people  at  a  time  were  attending  classes  under  his  direction.  He 
was  very  friendly  with  Kingsley  and  wrote  the  music  for  the  latter'* 
songs  "  The  Sands  of  Dee"  and  "  The  Three  Fishers." 

madrigal,  a  setting  of  a  short  poem  to  be  sung  by  several  voices 
without  accompaniment.  Weelkes,  Wilbye  and  Giblwns  were  leading 
writers  of  madrigals  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  when  this  form  of 
composition  reached  its  highest  beauty.  Kingsley  had  an  especial 
admiration  for  this  period  of  our  national  history  and  literature. 

181  "Myriads  of  rivulets,  etc."  Tennyson,  The  PrinceM,  VIL 
201-2. 

Der  Preischutz.  Weber's  famous  opera  was  first  produced  at  Berlin 
in  1821,  and  became  so  popular  in  England  that  a  gentleman  advertized 
for  a  servant  who  did  not  know  the  favourite  airs  from  it,  which  were 
being  whistled  everywhere,  especially  the  "Huntsmen's  Chorus." 
The  plot  turns  upon  a  compact  with  the  devil,  whereby  a  marksman 
obtains  seven  magic  bullets ;  six  go  unfailingly  to  their  aim,  but  the 
seventh  must  go  as  the  devil  directs.  This  "daemoniac  element"  was 
developed  by  Weber  in  a  spectral  scene,  in  which  various  horrors, 
including  a  wild  hunt,  were  shown  on  the  stage,  accompanied  by  weird 
musical  effects. 

"vates  sacer,"  sacred  or  divme  poet,  so-called  "partly  as  being 
under  the  special  protection  of  heaven,  but  chiefly  as  bestowing  the 
divine  gift  of  immortality."  The  phrase  is  found  in  Horace,  Odea,  IV. 
ix.  28. 

Athenaeus,  a  late  Greek  writer,  makes  this  statement  in  his  dialogue 
entitled  The  Banquet  of  the  Learned,  XII.  xiv. ,  and  gives  Alcimus, 
the  Sicilian,  as  his  authority. 

Chanter,  etc.,  names  of  hunting  dogs. 

fabled  swan.  The  death-song  of  the  swan  is  a  commonplace  of 
classical  literature.  In  Plato's  Phccdo,  Socrates,  referring  to  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  meets  death,  says :  "  Will  you  not  allow 
that  I  have  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  me  as  the  swans  ? 
For  they,  when  they  perceive  that  they  must  die,  having  sung  all  their 
life  long,  do  then  sing  more  than  ever,  rejoicing  in  the  thought  ♦hat 
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speciality,  (French)  dittinction. 

185.  the  Mnrants  of  the  hunt  .  «m  f«-^ ^       t     . 

^ing»ley  tells  the  simple  truth  We  i^eLl  iltv^  .  t  *^''  P***8* 
we.  kept  at  B...hiS.  S.>  JohnXtng  Mat;  H^'tlr "'" 
were  a  very  resnectable  lu-t  of  ^        !«'  "tmg  Master.     His  stablemen 

the  rector/thou^ttu:;  It'^airtoTd:  Ta:!"^!  "  ''""t''  '''' 
word  with  the  huntsman  and  whins  hi- In  #  t^  ■*^'''  *  '"'"^'^ 
knowledge  of  sport  made  an  inT  ^cy  ttwel  fhem"""'  ."^k'  '"«"  ""^ 
their  respect  and  affection      Of  »i,i  Tk  ""'  """^  '"'  "««"  '^on 

fim  conWion  atr  hTs  indu  tio"n  w^l''"  "^'^  ^'^''  '''^  *'-"  '^^ 
invited  all  who  wished  Thl  1  «       T      *"'*'"  °"'  '"  *=»'"'•'=»'.  «"d  he 

weekly  ins^:tron  le  .^a  oJT      '°  '""^  '°""  ^  ^''^  ^'°^y  '» 
thirty;  was  among  the  fi™t  tT^"'  \"«P««^bIe  man  of  five-and- 

whip^and  -tablein  ;!ry\h%Z%,  "bT'  T'T''  '^^^  '^« 
Mr^i^sley  Wished  it  the/wouId\-^  ^'^;,  ZtT^r^'^'  ' 

wa.  one  of  the  li  J'toLj"  1  ^Sia'c^  'T^'^''  ''"'^'^"  ^'''^ 

in  1867.  for  his  conspicuous  vaTorrTthe'^;,^^? 

Crimean  War  not  loniTbefore.     tJ!   1     ,?•  '^  "'  Inkerman  in  the 

to  is  Colonel  Alf  J^J^t^hl^rk'^^^t^^^^^^ 

D^hi  and  was  dangen>„sly  wounZ^artlUtLTf'irT""  T 

received  a  musket  shot  and  twenty-two  Ib^  cuts       K  '    ,    "u''! 

many  friends  in  the  army,  includin.,  P^n! J?^  T         ^'"«»'«y  had 

WcKKl.  and  the  Napier  UttfreSlT::!^?^^"  "'^  ^'^'^ 

beau  sabreur,  (French)  dashing  swordsman. 

186.  anti-preraphaelite,  strongly  Dreindiop,i  ,•«  *„  *    , 

jrt.  J*»J^R.pWHte-Br„,JrhU  :t:f  JlSaTool  ^^"^ 
formed  about  1849.  with  th«  ai™  «*      .       .    ^""^'''^tion  of  painters 

Italian  art  before  LpW,  X  pTfixingTeT/  k'  ^'S  ''^•**^"'  °^ 
to  the  name.  Kingsley  indicaJthrL  .   ?  ""'""^  "'"'  <*«*'"«*) 

Christian  traditions.  aL  in  favtr  of  eW."*?  »«  these 

in  the  sixteenth  century  ^'^'"'^  "'  *"^  *»'«  "'^i^*!  of  it 

aafcrm'TSirof  t"hi!t^^^  "500'^ixteenth  Centum.  Renais. 

aU  the  art  of  te  wfddle  A«es  th^^^^^  ".  ^"'^'^  °^  "-'^-rian 

mmaie  Ages  which  had   intervened  between  the 
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Ikll  Mid  the  revival  of  claMical  art  (Orcek  and  Roman).  Tho  term 
"Gothic"  has  been  retained  in  a  upocialiRod  Henco,  and  has  loMt  it« 
original  depreciatory  significance. 

Thcseiw.  The  figure  which  pawea  under  this  name  is  part  of 
the  east  pediment  of  the  PartJienon,  execute*!  un<lcr  tiic  direction  of 
the  great  Athenian  sculptor  Phoi«liaH,  b.c.  447-437.  It  in  mm  in  the 
British  Museum  and  is  taken  to  be  not  a  statue  of  the  Athenian  hero 
but  the  personification  of  Mouut  Olympus  illumined  by  the  first  rays  of 
the  rising  sun. 

hydrocepftaloua,  afliicted  with  water  on  the  brain,  which  swells  the 
skull  and  lessens  the  intolligcnco.  Kingsloy  is  here  comlemning 
the  view  of  art  criticized  by  Bwwning  in  Fra  Lipi>o  Lippi :  ••  Paint  the 
soul,  never  mind  the  legs  and  arms."  He  admires  phyHical  excellence, 
and  argues  that  the  stunted  limbs  in  some  of  the  early  Italian  paintings 
are  either  put  by  mistake  to  suggest  spiritual  excellence,  or  (as  he 
prefers  to  believe)  they  are  types  of  asceticism,  of  contempt  for  the 
body— a  medisBval  ideal  of  which  he  strongly  disapproves. 

Titian,  (1477-1576)  the  greatest  of  Venetian  painters;  Correggio, 
(1491  1534)  the  founder  of  the  Lombardy  school.  Their  pictures  are 
remarkable  for  natural  grace  of  form  and  richness  of  colour. 

187.  Rio,  (1798-1874)  a  French  art  critic  who  married  an  English 
heiress.  He  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  and  contended  that  Raphael  and 
other  Italian  painters  of  the  eariy  sixteenth  century  ruined  art  by 
abandoning  the  religious  sentiment  of  their  predecessors. 

Madonna,  the  Virgin  Mary;  Bambino,  the  Infant  Jesus.  The 
former  is  Italian  for  "my  Lady,"  the  latter  for  "baby." 

cartoons.  Raphael,  four  years  before  his  death  in  1520,  drew  designs 
in  distemper  (colour  fixed  by  size  or  white  of  egg)  for  tapestries  to  be 
woven  at  Brussels  and  used  for  the  adornment  of  the  Sistino  Chapel  at 
Rome.  The  tapestries  were  hung  tliero  amid  great  admiration  and 
rejoicing  in  1519  ;  but  Raphael's  original  cartoons  were  forgotten  until 
1830,  when  the  painter  Rubens  found  the  seven  remaining  at  Brussels 
and  persuwled  Charles  I.  to  buy  them.  They  were  brought  to  England 
and  after  the  Civil  War  were  to  be  sold  by  auction,  but  Cromwell 
interposed  and  bought  them  for  the  nation  for  £300.  They  are  now  in 
London  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum .  Recent  critics  concur  in  the 
high  opinion  Kingsley  here  expresses  of  them.  Crowe  and  Cavacaselle 
■ay  :  "  Raphael's  cartoons  are  the  mature  fruit  of  the  studies  of  a  life- 

time.     They  mark  the  close  of  a  brilliant  period  of  Italian  art 

With  an  intei.     'Hincentration  of  life  and  dramatic  force,  every  senti* 
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;■  Hi.  .p,.>„.  „.  .k;  J,"2.  „  ■J'.,"  E^^'^;:-""'-'  .""piici.,... 

188.  whimper,  a  low  whining  cry. 

■oon  after  it-  p«bli^tio^  :  ^^  ravrouff  i  ..^"'^^"^^^  ^o  Hughes 
Boon  found  how  true  the  aclage  ilth^f  '!,""'-^'"'^-«  '  ^-^^  but  I 
every  one  had  read  it  aire  "iv  I.d  f^l  ^  "'"'  "*"'"  "°  '^"«»''  ^"^ 
on  her  throne  to  the  r^^Ztont         J^^  °""'  ^'■°'"  ^''^  «"«  '•dy 

andthat  i.  that  it  is  the  jollierb:"  th!:y?v:rre^::^  '^'  ^^  -«'• 
«/  S^^IT"*  '"^^  '^'"'  •*^-"    «-  ^o-^-onh.  S^e  ^.  a  PHarUom 
"anchorite,"  one  Mho  has  withdrawn  from  the  world   a  hennit 

feUock-deep,  over  the  hoofs. 
plaC;  ttllSs  rt^rr*  '--'  ^^  thedeeay  of  .„, 

and  the  next  parag  aph  L  "^^^^^^^  ^'.""^  ^''^^'^'^'^  P-'-  this 

h.. .       *^,  ^    P"  *^     *  ^^P'tal  (lescnption  of  forest-ridinc  " 

hassock,  a  t«ft  of  nutted  .e,lge  or  coarse  grass.  ^' 

190.  clods,  peasants,  ignorant  country  folk. 
head,  intelligence. 
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191.  cast,  ■prMwling  out  in  (Ufferont  diroctioiu  to  And  a  liwt  Boent 

"Caw  mc,  and  Til  caw  thee,"  an  old  Engliah  proverb  implying 
mutual  help,  iicrvico,  flattery  or  tii«  like.  "  Claw  me  anil  I'll  claw 
tiiee"  i>  another  form  of  it,  and  the  nearest  modern  equivalent  ia  "one 
good  turn  deac>rvc«  another." 

Scotch  firs.  These  are  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  parinh  <d 
Eversley,  and  Kingsley  had  three  fine  apecimens  on  the  rectory  lawn, 
from  which,  hu  writes  soon  after  his  arrival  in  '"12,  "you  get  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  fir-foreNts  and  moors,  of  which  .  /o-sixtha  of  my  parish 
consist.  Those  delicious  self-sown  firs  I  Kvery  step  I  wander  tiiey 
whisper  to  me  of  you,  the  delicious  past  melting  into  the  more  deliciuus 
future.  •  What  has  been,  shall  be,'  they  say  !  I  went  the  other  day  to 
Bramshill  Park,  the  home  of  the  aeujiieur  du  pay$  here.  Sir  John  Cope. 
And  there  I  saw  the  very  tree  where  an  anccHtor  of  mine,  ArchUabop 
Abbot,  in  James  the  First's  time,  shot  the  keeper  by  accident  I" 

192.  marmot,  a  thick-set  rodent  like  the  woodchuck. 
moak  ox,  now  only  found  in  arctic  America. 

•on,  a  long  apace  of  time,  an  age. 

Henry  the  Prince  of  Wales,  James  I.'s  eldest  son,  whose  death  of 
typhoid  fever  in  1612  at  the  age  of  18  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  the  Englishmen  of  his  time,  for  they  regarded  him  aa  "  the  flower 
of  his  house,  the  palladium  of  his  country,  v'.>.  terror  ot  his  foes." 
He  had  a  great  admiration  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  said  of  hia 
imprisonment,  "No  king  but  my  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a 
cage."  Commenting  upon  this  saying  Kingsley  writes  in  his  Essay, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  hia  Time:  "The  noble  lad  tries  to  open  the 
door  for  the  captive  eagle ;  but  in  vain.  At  least  he  will  make  what 
use  he  can  of  his  wisdom.  He  asks  him  for  advice  about  the  new  ship 
he  is  building,  and  has  a  simple  practical  letter  in  return,  and  over  and 
above  probably  the  two  valuable  pamphlets,  '  Of  the  Invention  of 
Ships,' and  'Observations  on  the  Navy  and  Sea  Service;'  which  the 
Prince  will  never  see.  In  1611  he  asks  Raleigh's  advice  about  the 
foolish  double  marriage  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Savoy,  and 
receives  for  answer  two  plain-spoken  discouvses  as  full  of  historical 
learning  as  of  practical  sound  sense." 

Croetfae.  The  lines  quoted  are  796-801  in  Act  III,  of  the  Second  Part 
of  Fatut,  first  published  as  a  separate  poem  with  the  title  of  Helena, 
and  under  that  name  reviewed  by  Carlyle  in  1828.  Bayard  Taylor's 
txanslation  runs : — 


_  ^•I'.jj-i^: 


t'mmx^^^?^^y'e-:d-v'm^ 
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i[o  long  Md  bro*l  lh«  p,opte  mMi 
Th«  tonmoat  knew  not  of  the  l^t. 

Th*  »ofem<.,t  fell,  the  Noond  .u»d  • 

Th.  thirt  one'.  |.„o.  wm  pro„.,,t  ^  ^^ 

rewTd^i  with.  p.riu,„.„';:rgr.nr„"  ri(.ir:^'r?r"''"r"'  •■• 

of  Surveyor  G.„,^  „,  Me.roiilL  R.»,lf  °  'Pf"""'""' 

Pffl""",  premeditaM,  planned  beforehand 
Tit.  or  Mrie,  the  neat  of  a  hW  of  prey 
m-'hWh-^.pp.r."  a  h.b„„„,  .h„  „,^  „„  . 

.rim^,L.r*'  °'  ""■  '~^°'"''  ""»  •  -"■»°»  'o™  of  pn„i.h™ent  for 
"S0W«1  md  «,«,.  Schuld,"  (Oonnan,  fate  and  hi.  own  gni.t 
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PR^TERITA. 

This  account  of  Ruskin's  Iwyhood  originally  formed  part  of  Letter  X. 
of  Fort  Clavigera,  dated  Denmark  Hill,  7th  KeptenilH-r,  1871.  Fourteen 
years  later  it  was  adopted,  with  very  slight  alterations,  for  the  beginning 
of  Prceterita,  from  which  our  text  is  taken. 

201.  an  evangelical  clergyman.  Tliis  was  tlie  hope  of  Ruskin's 
father  too.  After  one  of  his  son's  art  lectures,  he  lamented,  af  Ruskin 
writes  in  for«,  "what  an  amiable  clergyman  was  lost  in  me,— 'Yes,' 
said  my  father,  with  tears  in  his  eyes— (true  and  tender  tears  as  ever 
father  shed,)  ' He  would  have  been  a  Bishop.'" 

After  giving  up  his  early  evangelical  faith,  Ruskin  passed  in  middle 
life  into  a  position  of  declared  antagonism  to  it.  He  wrote  in  1875  : 
"  I  am  neither  in  a  cheerful  nor  a  religious  state  of  mind  ;  and  am  too 
much  in  the  temper  of  tho  disciples  who  forsook  Him,  and  fled,  to 
be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  childish  innocence  of  belief,  which,  in  my 
mother,  was  too  constant  to  need  resuscitation,  or  take  colour,  from 
fast  or  festival."  Later  in  life  he  returned  to  a  more  definite  Christian 
standpoint ;  and  he  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  greatest  veneration  for 
his  parents.  He  put  on  his  father's  ton^b  the  inscription  :  "  He  was  an 
entirely  honest  merchant,  and  his  memory  is,  to  all  who  keep  it,  dear 
and  helpful.  His  son,  whom  he  loved  to  the  uttermost,  and  taught  to 
speak  truth,  says  this  of  him."  In  1871  he  added  :  "Hero  bcsitle  my 
father's  body  I  have  laid  my  mother's  :  nor  was  dearer  earth  ever 
returned  to  earth,  nor  purer  life  recorded  in  heaven." 

Ruskin's  mother  was  a  Puritan  of  unusual  strictness ;  it  was  said 
that  she  used  to  turn  the  pictures  with  their  faces  to  tlie  wall  every 
Sunday ;  and  Ruskin  himself  tells  us  that  the  day  was  so  dull  to  him 
as  a  boy  that  "the  horror  of  Sunday  used  even  to  cast  its  prescient 
gloom  as  far  back  in  tlie  week  as  Friday— and  all  the  glory  of  Monday, 
with  church  seven  days  removed  again,  was  no  equivalent  for  it. " 

election,  choice. 

long  chapters  of  the  Bible.  Ruskin  gives  the  list  in  Fors: 
"  Exodus  XV.  and  xx.  ;  2  Samuel  i.  froin  verse  17 ;  1  Kings  viii.  ; 
Psalms  xxiii.  xxxii.  xc.  xci.  ciii.  cxii.  cxix.  cxxxix.  ;  Proverbs  ii. 
iii.  viii.  xii.  ;  Isaiah  Iviii.  ;  Matthew  v.  vi.  vi'  ;  Acts  xxvi.  ;  1  Cor- 
inthians xiii.  XV.  ;  James  iv.  ;  Revelations  v    ^'i.     And  truly,  though 

I   h.ave  picked   up  the  elements. of  a  little  fv.rt'        knowledge, in 

mathematics,  meteorology,  and  the  like,  in  after  iiie,— and  owe  not  a 
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precious,  and,  onThe  whole   t hi  '''"'^  confidently  the  moefc 

For  the  chapters  bet:'  1 1:^^^^^^  7^.  of  all  „./edueaUot 

accep  .:.le  through  ..f.  fear  or  dou"  nor  th''  »f"'"*^  *^«^  -"^- 
fault  r..a,e  I  ever  I  „t  my  lo^l  t'T  ..  ^^'^  *"^  ^^^'^  °''<»o»bt  or 
CO":  ....  in  the  o,  ^  I  Z  ^^f  ^  ^**  *^"™'  "o""  betrayed  the  first 
and  T..th  fonsai.:  Thee  '  ""'  '"  -P-t  oftenest.  'lit  not  M'ey 
pieces  of  the  P-ble  which  my  mother  *th„«  /'  '^^"^^  *'"'*  "^  *"  the 
me  most  to  learn,  and  whielf  h^^  to  n,  Im"^^'  "''  ^''^^^  ^^^'^h  «o«t 
-the  1,9th  Psalm-haa  now  Cm:  oTall  ^h     "'"''  ^^'''^'^  ^«P"'-« 

ZT"'  ^"'  ^^^^^^"^  ^'^  «^'-  t^rta^otoL" '"^'  ^ 
Apocalypse,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

202.  Johnson  and  Gibbon  wer«  ^..rj,*      .u 
Btylo  is  highly  latinized  anT  whose  Zil'  ""^"^  '"'^^^  ^''OBe 
charge  of  rhetorical  formalism  ^^  sometimes  open  to  the 

the  ting  aff.'rSe-I'!;,^";  :t'X"""r  7""'  *'"'^'«  ■'^'  <" 

Hunter  St    .    .  No  cj     T 

bom  and  spc„t  n.ost  of  his  infai.cv      ^V'''\^"'^°"  ^''"^  ^"'^'n  ^as 

fathe.  removed  t.  the  subu         Sn.  a  l"        "^x'  ''"'  ^^'*^«  «^''  his 

post^haise  and  pair     To  t  e     .A      "  "  ""'""  ^'"'  ^"^^^''h- 

to  milwa;  travelling      In ^876  L'dr '^^  '^  '■'?"'^'"  ^^^^^^'^  ^--ing 

regular  posting  carrlge  wi  h  f  Lsti^rn  w,"  """"•?"  '"^  ^-'^^on  i„  f 

of  the  tighust  and  whitest  I  ev^  ^l"  ^I'^'V  "''"«  '''"^^"^*'««  ^^^ 

gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  jZLT'^^I  Arthur  Severn,  who 

a^^ur  wec.s.     They  created  gSt  I  ;.:tt  t  tl     T"^  ^'^^ 

^  ^"f^  -  a  post-chaise  1.1  „ot  ^^.n .::  z^^;::.  ''-y 

201  Lon,Acre.aI.ndonat.etwhe.earriagesa.hired   rlught 
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bracketed  and  pocketed,  fitted  with  brackets  and  pockets. 

Glen  Farg  is  a  valley  in  the  Ochil  Hills,  by  which  the  North  Britidi 
Railway  now  makes  its  way  from  Perth  to  Kinross.  As  a  child  Ruskin 
was  very  fond  of  Glen  Farg  and  when  only  eight  years  old  wrote  of  it 
some  graceful  verses  beginning  "Papa,  how  pretty  those  icic'- 9  are  1" 
He  confused  it  with  the  imaginary  valley  of  Glendearg,  the  scene  of 
The  Monastery ;  he  paraphrased  a  considerable  part  of  this  novel  in 
verse  and  always  held  it  in  high  esteem.  The  White  Lady  of  Avenel 
is  a  ghostly  maiden  who  haunts  Glendearg,  omitted  by  Scott  from  the 
sequel,  The  Abbot,  on  account  of  the  disfavour  this  supernatural 
character  had  met  with.  Part  of  the  action  of  The  Abbot  passes  at 
Kinross,  near  which,  in  Loch  Leven  Castle  (situated  on  an  island  in  the 
lake),  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  1567-8 ;  she  escaped  on 
May  2,  1568,  and  fled  to  England. 

Warwick  Castle  is  one  of  the  finest  noblemen's  houses  in  England  ; 
it  lies  between  Stratford  and  Kenilworth,  and  is  a  favourite  haunt  of 
tourists. 

Tantallon  Castle  is  a  magnificent  ruin  at  the  entrance  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  about  25  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It  was  formerly  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Douglases,  and  striking  descriptions  of  it,  and  of  Archibald 
Bell-the-Cat,  sixth  Ear.  of  Angus,  are  given  in  Scott's  Marmion, 
Cantos  V.  vi. 

Stirling,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  ancient  Scottish  castles,  is 
the  closing  scene  in  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  whose  hero  is  James  V. 
under  the  disguise  of  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun.  This  last  was  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  Stirling  Castle,  which  was  the  king's  favourite 
residence. 

205.  a9th  of  May,  the  birthday  of  Charles  IL  and  the  day  of  his 
restoration  to  the  throne  in  1660.  The  anniversary  was  called  Royal 
Oak  Day,  and  celebrated  by  the  wearing  of  an  oak  leaf  or  gilded  acorn 
on  account  of  his  narrow  escape  from  his  pursuers  by  hiding  in  an  oak 
tree  at  Boscobel  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester  in  1651. 

pippin,  a  young  apple  tree  raised  from  seed,  and  hence  a  name  given 
to  several  varieties  of  apples  much  prized  in  England. 

St.  George's  Company,  (so  called  after  England's  patron  saint,)  an 
organization  founded  by  Ruskin  in  1875  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural work  on  what  he  regarded  as  right  principles,  eliminating  the 
element  of  competition.  The  owneis  of  the  land  were  to  derive  no 
gain  from  the  rents  and  profits,  which  were  to  be  applied  to  "  the 
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physical,  intellectual,  moral   «rw.«i         i      ,-  •  • 

i^idents  thereon."  '  ^he  ;n^rn H  '''''^•""''  ''"P^°-«'"ent  of  the 

-  r^.  that  tho.  whoVn^re^otL^^^^^^^^  ;-;- 

second  vo,„„,e  of^X  P^:    /•  7  s^fhe ^^^^  ^^'^^^  to  thf 
the  spring  of  this  year  I  ma,l»   /  writes :_«« 1842.     In 

leafageinnaturalg  :;th  rLfvvr'  ""'''"''  "^  ''•«*  ^--»«  «" 
of  the  Norwoocl  roll,  under  Tle^.rTh  ""'"  *  f  ""'^  '"  '""^  ^^  ^'^^ 
of  fashionable  dwell  ng-house    now  'J"  *  '^"^^  ^""^  *«'•'•»«« 

never  (i„  my  drawings  howrjor'  u"""  '^'  ^*^«"  "«^*^  *«  »>«•     I 

j-iyan, .:.  after  tratt:Xt;;:;:,2.rT  T''  ^"^■ 

j;;:a::r..r^  ^''-^  --^-  -  -rVrd^s-L^^rrsirr 

206.  chrysalid.  i.^atun,.  ""^"  *  P'^^"-" 

degree.      Ruskin   matriculated  at  Oxford  in    is  « 
Newd.gate  prize  for  English  verse  in  IsS      T     v        '   *"''   ^'^'^   ^'^^ 
was  M  orking  for  his  final  exami,     i  ^^TheaUh  ^^^^^^  T'  "'^"  '« 
threatenea  with  consun.ption,  and  for  the  nelt   w  ''^  '  ^^  ^^ 

y-  a  condition  which  ga've  hi.  ;X:ir:nrer"  *'^^^"^"« 

208.  tree  of  1t^^  iu     n  ^^"•'■®  ">"««  '»  extent 

of  hi.  vi.it  ta  Bristol :    "  Wl  ."  ."r^      ""  """""^  '^"''••■"''  '""•"« 
the  rock  of  St.  Vincent,  .  iittlelun     ,"'""  T"'^'"''-""  «»  "•».  -« 

wwi.  ,^  to  .n;tH.4tfrrrjr.tr- 1  -lt 
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confragoM  cataracts  of  the  Alpes,  the  river  gliding  Ijetween  them'at  an 
extraordinary  depth.  .  .  .  There  is  also  on  llie  sidt;  of  this  horrid 
Alp  a  very  romantic  seate. "  The  Avon  at  this  point  is  now  spanned 
by  the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge. 

210.  limn,  to  draw  or  paint ;  from  French,  enhtminer,  to  illuminate. 

"He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time."  Ecclesiastes 
iu.  II. 

theodolite,  an  instrument  used  by  surveyors  for  observing  heights 
and  distances.  Compare  Tempent  V.  i.  36 ;  "  Deeper  than  did  ever 
plummet  sound,"  and  Wordsworth  :  "  The  light  that  never  was,  on 
sea  or  land  ;  The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream."  Ruskin  means 
that  he  had  gained  new  insight  into  Nature  and  Cod's  dealings  with 
man. 


In  our  third  extract  Ruakin  describes  a  visit  ho  paid  in  1847,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  Modern  Painters,  to  the 
shooting-lodge  of  his  friend  William  Macdonald,  Crossmount,  at  the 
foot  of  Schehallicn,  between  Lochs  Rannoch  and  Tunimel  in  Perthshire. 
Finding,  after  one  trial,  that  shooting  was  not  to  his  taste,  he  devoted 
himself,  when  the  days  were  fine,  •*  to  the  laborious  eradication  of  a 
\h  crop  of  thistles,  which  had  been  too  successfully  grown  by  northern 

agriculture  in  one  of  tlie  best  bits  of  boggy  ground  by  the  Tummel." 

ambitions  in  practical  gardening.     "The  old  gardener  only  came 
,  once  a  week,  for  wh;',t  sweeping  and  weeding  needed  doing  ;  I  was  fain 

to  learn  to  sweep  the  walks  with  him,  but  was  discouraged  and  shamed 
by  his  always  doing  the  bits  I  had  done  over  again.  I  was  extremely 
fond  of  digging  holes,  but  that  form  of  gardening  was  not  allowed. 
Necessarily,  I  fell  always  back  into  my  merely  contemplative  mind, 
and  at  nine  years  old  began  a  poem,  called  Eudosia— I  forget  wholly 
where  I  got  hold  ef  this  name,  or  what  I  understood  by  it,— 'On  the 
Universe.' " 

Denmark  Hill,  the  larger  house  into  which  Ruskin's  father  moved  in 
1843. 

amethystine,   as    precious  as  the  amethyst,  a  jewel  of  the  same 
purplish  colour  as  thistle-down. 

211.  Lido,  the  strip  of  sandy  islands  separating  the  lagoon  at  Venice 
from  the  Adriatic. 

road-making  at  Oxford.     Mr.   W.  C.  Collingwoo<],  in  his  Life  of 
Ruskin,  says  : — "As  he  could  not  make  the  undergraduates  draw,  he 
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made  them  dig.     He  had  noticed  a  very  bad   hit   nf        ^ 
Hinksey  Bide,  and  heard  that  it   was  noZlv^h  "^  °"  '^^ 

meanwhile  the  farmeni'  o^rt.       a         ^"^^^  business  to  mend  it: 

HeBentforhisgarJelCn;1.r"K''.r''"'''^^^^  *«-  ^--«d 
-eepers  ;  laid  in  a  Z  T^.a^alf  "^^^  '°"'"'^"  ^'  ''^  «^-t- 
br^king  himself,  and  call^  on  h,rf  7  ''  "^^  ^'"^"«  '"  '^"e- 
tia.es  in  doing  somethi,:^  utfu       VZt'oT  '^1  ^'^  '-'-^-" 

H-.butthemenhadthei-ler::d^— ^^^^^^^ 

w^he  L^:lr:rirrrand^^%^^^^^^ 

and  St.  Giles'  Church  and  R.  !'.^7."^«  be^--"  the  British  Museum 
New  Year's  Day  He  1,1  th^J"  '""  ^'^  ''^^  ^'^^  --P'"«  «" 
dim^tionof  hisforem!"  Dol^:„r:r  '^'•"°^'  "'^"^  ""'-^"e 
carried  out,  though  not  wTthm  t  .ifffl     n     '^"P^"'"^'"^  ^'^^  successfully 

thi,  Jturnl  ^"L  ""*;;  txr  ^  '^'''  *«"  "">=■•  p™-"  <"" 

with  our  „.»  h^nd.*a,fdt^  '^„°U  ''"k"'^,'"''  O"""'  »°'°-«1 

never  written.  "uskm  here  refers  to  was 

^^^^^Z:t!t'^:^'^^^^^^  °^  f «  ^^^^  '^-^"^  -p.me 
ally,  she  is  the  queen  of  the  bre^i™'/"^  "f  ^  «'  «^^™  ^  and.  spiritu- 
which  is  life  to  his  hl^l^naTnlTi.  ^''  °'  '''  "^"^  ^'^''^^•"« 
of  the  mental  breathing,  onlprtSwh 'I  ^  """'^  '  *"^  *^«" 

habitual  wisdom  ;  wisd^om  of  S  "       d     f\r     "  "°™'  '^"^'''^  '^"'^ 
the  wisdom  of  imagination  and     h«  ^    '  '"""'  *"  ^PP«««d  *« 

intelleetual.inspir5asd::t-::f:li;-!;  ^.^^I^-^ 
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tion  of  Greek  myth  ia  developed  by  Rusktn  in  The  Queen  of  the  Air 
(1869).  In  this  he  quotes  from  Payne  Knight:  "Before  the  human 
form  was  arlopted,  her  (Athena's)  proper  symbol  was  the  owl,  a  bird 
which  seems  to  surpass  all  otiier  creatures  in  acuteness  of  organic  per- 
ception." Tims  the  owls  of  Crossinount  suggest  to  Ruskin  the  thought 
that  while  ho  was  in  Scotland  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  hid  her  faoe 
from  him. 

visor,  the  part  of  a  helmet  covering  the  face.  "  Athena's  helmet  is 
soniotimes  a  mask— sometimes  a  sign  of  apger."— VAe  Quern  of  the  Air. 

Miss  Lockhart,  daughter  of  J.  G.  Lock  hart,  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Heview,  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Ruskin  writes  thus 
of  his  first  ni'^eting  with  her  in  1839  :  "  Mrs.  Cockburn  ...  one 
day  asked  me  to  dina  with  Ixjckhart,  and  see  his  little  harebell-like 
daintiness  of  a  daughter.     ...     On  going  into  the  drawingroom 

...  I  made  every  effort  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  little 
dark-cyod,  high-foreheaded  Charlottb,  and  was  very  sorry— but  I  don't 
think  the  child  was,— when  slie  was  sent  to  bed."  A  few  months 
before  the  visit  to  Crossmount  he  had  met  her  again:  "The  little 
high-foreheaded  Cliarlotto  had  by  this  time  become  a  Scotch  fairy, 
White  Lady,  and  witch  of  the  fatallest  sort,  looking  as  if  she  had  just 
risen  out  of  the  stream  in  Rhymer's  Glen,  and  could  only  be  seen  by 
favouring  glance  of  moordight  over  the  Eildons.  I  used  to  see  her, 
however,  sometimes  by  the  dim  lamplight  of  this  worid,  at  Lady 
Davy's,— Sir  Humphrey's  widow,— whose  receptions  in  Park  street 
gathered  usually,  with  others,  the  literary  and  scientific  men  who  had 
once  known  Abbotsford.  But  I  never  could  contrive  to  come  to  any 
serious  speech  with  her  ;  and  at  last,  with  my  usual  Misdom  in  such 
matters,  went  away  into  Cumberland  to  recommend  myself  to  her  by 
writing  a  Quarterly  Review." 

H^pe-Scott,  whose  original  name  was  James  Robert  Hope  was 
married  on  Aug.  19,  1847,  to  Miss  Lockhart.  for  whose  hand  Ruskin 
had  been  an  unsuccessful  suitor.  In  1853  Hope  became,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  the  owner  of  Scott's  Abbotsford  estate,  and  changed  his  surname 
to  Hope-Scott.  He  was  a  successful  barrister,  but  was  unfortunate  in 
his  domestic  lite,  his  wife  and  only  son  dying  within  a  few  days  in 
1858 ;  only  a  daughter  remained  to  continue  tlie  family  of  the  great  Sir 
Walter. 

Gladstone  always  provoked  Ruskin  to  lively  discussion.    A  later  ' 
entry  in  P-o'^Un  reads  :-"  In  every  talk  permitted  to  me  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  disputes  all  the  principles  before  their 
apphcation ;   and  the  application  of  all  that  get  past  the  dispute." 


PRJCTRRITA. 

v.«t  -ays:-.. Something  like  a  littW   ^^,^P""*^'  '^^"""t  of  the 
t.me  between  Ruskin  arfd  Mr.  G   " tn T  .'  '^^  ^'^  ^'^^  '^^  -« 

and  all  men  equally  competent  to  Se  al^"  "  "  «"^  '^  '^"°^J'«' 
whereas  I  am  a  believer  in  an  I^.W       7^^ ''"  P'^^'^'*^' q»««tion«; 
answer  from  Mr.  Glad«ton:^0h7ar„Tf  I    ^"'  ^^-^'^t  came  the' 
I  *'»  »  fi™  believer  in  the  aria  Jrlt  1 1       ?  "°''''"«  °^  '^^  ^^H. 
lam  an  out-and-out  inerialurri^'ToS    ■'^^"~'^'  ™'«  °^  th«  best, 
jnth  intense  delight.  Lpprng^L  handf:""  "I""'  *'"''^'"  ^--^-'l 
M^leyaddsinhisZ.y..,.I,«,t^r^^^^^^^  A,,  John 

The  true  question  against  Raskin's  an^r       ,  ,      ^'""S^ '«  ^^J^^"  =- 

years  afterwards,  of  the  sub^t  V\"^r   '"  ^''  '•««'>"ection.  forty 
Gadst^ne  in  1847.  the  date   a  „o/a  ,itu""""''^''^  ''^'^'^'^^  -th 
interest  in  this  question  is  usually  Iriblit  T'''"^'"     Gla^lstone's 
■     fe'H'ly  reasons,  in  1850.     On  his  l^u^  *°.^'^  ^"'*  ^o  Naples,  for 
•nent  of  political  prisoner  undrKirFer  '«/«"-"^«d  the  treat- 
"I'gion.  upon  civilization,  u^n  h"lf  '^'"^"^  '^  "»"  outrage  upon 
aroused  not  only  England,  tut^uro;™"^^^^^^^       «IK>n  decency'."  ^d 
was  not  ,n  favour  of  the  policy  of  "Tt^,,;;"     '  ^^^  ^'"^  "'"^  Gladstone 
dence"  which  ten  yea.^'^terrlmov^  the^T '"^"''"""^ '"^^^^ 
R«8km  was,  and  had  been  sincHis  1«.        ."'''  ^^  complained  ol 
wh.ch  he  writes  earlier  in  PrlwL   ?.  t '^'''  *°  ^*P'«»  i«  1841.  of 

anger  the  horror  of  neglect  in  thTgt^eniin/r''  '\"^*^  ^-^"^  ™ 
found,  forsooth,  in  the  Neapoliten  nr^  ^fT""'  ''^''^  ^'-  Gladstone 
any  other  Englishman,  soTa^I  kZ  ^"'  "^''''^  "^'^^^^  he  "or 

^e  made  the  Apennines  one  prison  ;:;;::?'  ^^  ^^  I'  --  to 
Italyonecaptivity  of  shame  ami  crime    ilk  '  *^'  '"°'^«'-"  ^'^e  of 

ancestors,  and  the  kindness  of  her  G^  :.  ^'  "«^"^^  '^^  honour  of  her 

pnhL^]^^  ^'"^^  "-^  '^"y*^^  /'/ot^*.  was  begun  in  1868  and 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

A  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE. 

(First  published  in  Memories  and  Portraits,  1887.) 

219.  the  pattern  of  an  idler.  Stevenson  says  in  Refleetiont  emA 
Revftarkt  on  Human  Life :— "  I  remember  a  time  when  I  was  very  idle  | 
ar.  X  li"ed  and  profited  by  that  humour.  I  have  no  idea  why  I  ceased  to 
bo  so,  yet  I  scarce  believe  I  have  the  power  to  return  to  it ;  it  u  a 
change  of  age.  I  made  consciously  a  thousand  little  efforts,  but  the 
determination  from  which  these  arose  came  to  me  while  I  slept  and  in 
the  way  of  growth.  I  have  had  a  thousand  skirmishes  to  keep  myself 
at  work  upon  particular  mornings,  and  sometimes  the  affair  was  hot ; 
but  of  that  great  change  of  campaign,  which  decided  all  this  part  of  my 
life,  and  turned  me  from  one  whose  business  was  to  shirk  into  one 
whose  business  was  to  strive  and  persevere— it  seems  as  though  all  that 
had  been  done  by  some  one  else.  The  life  of  Goethe  affected  me  ;  so 
did  that  of  Balzac ;  and  some  very  noble  remarks  by  the  latter  in  a 
pretty  bad  book,  the  Cousine  Belte.  I  dare  say  I  could  trace  some 
other  influences  in  the  change.  All  I  mean  is,  I  was  never  conscious  of 
a  struggle,  nor  registered  a  vow,  nor  seemingly  had  anything  personally 
to  do  with  the  matter.  I  came  about  like  a  well-handled  ship.  There 
stood  at  the  wheel  that  unknown  steersman  whom  we  call  Gk>d." 

220.  played  the  sedulous  ape  to,  diligently  imitated. 

Hazlitt,  a  leading  English  prose  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
Sir  Thonuui  Browne,  of  the  seventeenth,  Defoe,  of  the  eighteenth. 

Hawthorne,  (ifathaniel,  1807-64)  the  great  American  novelist. 
Stevenson  says  in  his  essay  on  Victor  Hugo:  "There  is  a  unity,  an 
unwavering  creative  purpose,  about  some  at  least  of  Hawthorne's 
romances,  that  impresses  itself  on  the  most  indifferent  reader. " 

Montaigne's  Essais  stands  first  on  a  list  of  "  books  dearest  to  me," 
(Catalogus  Librorum  Carissimorum)  drawn  up  by  Stevenson  in  1871-2. 
He  also  gives  it  first  place  in  an  article  on  Books  Which  Have  Influenced 
Me,  written  in  1887,  addiiig  :  "  I  think  its  influence  was  only  sensible 
later  on,  and  perhaps  still  keeps  growing,  for  it  is  a  book  not  easily 
oatlived." 

BjUldelaire,  (1821-67)  a  French  pout,  novelist,  and  art-critic,  trans- 
lator of  Ekigar  Alien  Foe.  His  style  is  marked  by  the  greatest  finish 
and  refinement. 
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8dS^^pt„":t'TZ'**  ^^^''^^  «'  -IfconfeMion  p„bIi,hcHl  by 
Arnold.     In'Xr^^rL J/>^^^^^^^  ff"''  "^"^  '"  ''"«'^'"'  ^^  '^»«"h- 

liMtxcao,  a  worthless  imitation. 

ffil.  ecl«tic  ohoctag  element,  f„„  ,.„•„„,  ,„„„„„ 

SwmtanM,  the  gre.le,t  of  living  p<„t. 
Jota  W.b«.r,  one  of  .h.  g™to.t  of  .he  Uter  Eli^bethan  t™gio  _ 
tHgerfa?  «r«tilily,  .«„„.di„g  .y^.j,  ,„ 

fo»nd.tion  in  1841  regular  contributor  «„n  after  ita 

s.^.r„E.'itu7e:tT„r7"t""°"""p''^"«'''"<'"-«^^^ 

«U  ,„ade  it  the  -S  .l^tT^'i^lTeS'if ^Z:!*  "'  IT"""" 
■  came  oa  the  st.<r.       n  /  ">c'"<»e<l  m  Afemones  and  Portraits. 

hood  and^a  d  aa^:L«„^3^!''^^'  ^^"  V  Stevenson  in  his  boy 
WineolUbo^tirt^^'^MrH:^^^^^^^^^^ 

«-^:rz:?n:8^;,:tr;^^^^ 

fl^e«.««>od^tofe,  «  iio^;r^llflr  f  •»  ^rmediate  stage  of  The 

1885.  romance,    before  ,t  was  published  as  P„„ee  0«o  in 

arts  of  impersonation  and    .    .  ~„*rJi«-  •  •  ^ 

the  personality  and  voice  of  anotier*  w;tel         ^       ^^"^  ^""'"^ 
223.  the  occasion  of  this  oan^r     s* 

students  who  asked  him  to  j;fn'thr  ^tI^T^  '"   !!''   '^  *''•«« 
by  all  four  of  us  with  prodig  ous  buX    ♦J      ^'^t  n«n.ber  was  edited 

tl«  hands  of  Ferrier  a^dme^!  1  th^'/'^-fT",'  ''"  ^""^'P*"^  ^"^ 

a  me  ,  tue  third  I  edited  alone  ;  and  it  has  long 


'''7!^^^trfF^ 
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been  a  Holemn  quostion  who  it  was  that  edited  the  fourth.  It  would 
perhapH  l>e  Rtill  more  difficult  to  aay  who  read  it.  ....  It  was 
no  news  to  me,  but  only  the  wholesome  confirmation  of  my  judgment, 
when  the  magazine  struggled  into  half  birth,  and  instantly  sickened  and 

subsiduil  into  night Reviewing  the  whole  episode,  I  told 

myself  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  nor  the  man  ready  ;  and  to  work 
I  went  again  with  my  penny  version- books,  having  fallen  back  in  one 
day  from  the  printed  author  to  the  manuBcript  student." 


LAY  MORAUS. 

This  outspoken  utterance  by  Stevenson  of  his  ideas  on  religion  and 
morality  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  taken  up  again  later,  but 
left  unfinished  at  his  death.  It  is  all  the  franker  because  it  was  not 
prepared  for  publication,  and  Is  doscrib^l  by  his  cousin  and  biographer 
as  "most  resembling  his  conversation  in  certain  moods."  In  our 
extract  he  recounts  his  own  experience,  speaking  of  himself  in  the 
third  per8c>:i. 

223.  motions,  motives,  inclinations. 

some  unsettling  works,  the  New  Testament  among:  others.  In 
Books  which  have  Influenced  me  Stevenson  writes : — '•  The  next  book,  in 
order  of  time,  to  influence  me,  was  the  New  Testament,  and  in  particular 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  I  believe  it  would  startle  and 
move  any  one  if  they  could  make  a  certain  efibrt  of  imagination  and  read 
it  freshly  like  a  book,  not  droningly  and  dully  like  a  portion  of  the 
Bible.  Any  one  would  then  be  able  to  see  in  it  those  truths  which  we  are 
all  courteously  supposed  to  know  and  all  modestly  refrain  from  applying. 
But  upon  tliis  subject  it  is  perhaps  better  to  be  silent." 

224.  scraping  acquaintance  with  all  classes.  Stevenson  says  else- 
where :  "  I  was  always  kept  poor  in  my  youth,  to  my  great  indignation 
at  the  time,  but  since  then  with  my  complete  approval.  Twelve  pounds 
a  year  was  my  allowance  up  to  twenty-three  and  though  I  amplified  it 
by  a  very  consistent  embezzlement  from  my  mother,  I  never  had  enough 
to  be  lavish.  My  monthly  pound  was  usually  spent  before  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  I  received  it ;  as  often  as  not,  it  was  forestalled  j 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  I  was  in  rare  fortune  if  I  hod  five  shillings 
at  once  in  my  possession.  Hence  my  acquaintance  was  of  what  would 
be  called  a  very  low  order.  Looking  back  upon  it,  I  am  surprised  at  the 
courage  with  which  I  first  ventured  alone  into  the  societies  in  which  I 
moved ;  I  was  the  companion  of  seamen,  chimney-sweeps,  and  thieves; 


tPIUWDK   TO    "A»    IKIAND   VOYAni!.-  3^ 

my  circle  «<u  Inriiig  .„„ti„„.||y  ,j,„        ,  ,        ^ 

"»«'•""••  •  •"  "»w ".« little '1  ki.,.L ,  :,l;".i°',uv  rr 

^.rtd  .ton,  of  .  mote  «,d  .  b.™.     See  M...,,„.  .,,.  3  »„,!  Luke 

howih.vee^.„t,';iJi':::ri-^;;«tr,';::T" v 

every  night  now  •  for  lon„   I  „         i-.  .  '""'  '"''  '"""lln 

too  we4  .0  ™Il  at  mot  I  IT  '"  '"V""'  ""''  "'""'  '">•  •^J-  •«". 
A-y  P^eot  of  nK^reryThi^lm'"  ""'  '""  "'  '"  "'°  "-'• 


EPIUXJUE  TO  "AN  INLAND  VOYAOE." 

a  minute  a  rtin^S  IZJr  """"  "1  "•"^'  ^^^  ^™^'^'  ™^'«  ^- 
at  the  end.     I  ^ink  his  s^JIT"''  ""'  ^''^^^  '^"  *«  ^^^^^^ 

ah.'Beas  which  was  notlZlt  :^^:^  Z""  '  r'°""'  ^'^^"'  * 

OM  mucn  exiiibited  in  society  as  it  ruled  in  hia 
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own  iloalingN  with  himiiclf.  Hu  wiu«  Hhy  of  his  own  virtuoM  ami  talenU, 
•nil  atmve  all  of  the  former.  H«  waa  uvuii  aahaniud  of  hid  own  ttincere 
deaira  to  do  tho  right." 

827.  th«  Loingf,  a  ■mnll  river  of  mmtral  Franco,  a  tributary  of  the 
Heine,  which  it  connectM  l>y  canaU  wjth  the  Loire. 

Charles  of  Orleans,  a  Fntnch  poet  and  duke,  captured  at  the  Itattle 
of  Agincourt  (141S)  and  for  twenty-five  yean  after  a  priHoner  in 
Kngland. 

roundel,  rondel,  or  rondeau,  a  nhort  poi^m  with  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  rhymes,  the  firHt  lino  recurring  an  a  refrain.  The  following 
examples,  composed  by  Htevenson  on  this  journey,  are  among  the  few 
of  his  that  have  been  preserved;  the  first  is  original,  the  second  a 

translation : 

Since  I  am  iwom  to  live  my  life 
And  not  to  keep  an  eaey  heart. 
Some  mea  may  ait  and  drink  apart, 
I  bear  a  banner  in  the  atrife. 

&>nie  can  take  quiet  thought  to  wife, 
I  am  all  day  at  tieree  and  farte. 
Since  I  am  iwom  to  live  my  life 
And  not  to  keep  an  eaay  heart. 

I  follow  gaily  to  the  flte, 
Leave  Wisdom  bowed  above  a  chart, 
An<l  I'nidence  brawling  In  the  mart. 
And  dare  Misfortune  to  the  knife. 
Since  I  am  sworn  to  live  my  life. 


Nun*  n'iroiu  pliu  au  hoU. 

We'll  walk  the  woods  no  more, 
But  stay  beside  the  fire. 
To  weep  for  old  desire 
And  thing!  that  are  no  more. 

The  woods  are  spoiled  and  hoar. 
The  ways  are  full  of  mire  : 
We'll  walk  the  woods  no  more. 
But  stay  beside  the  fire. 

We  loved  in  days  of  yore, 
Love,  laughter,  and  the  lyre. 
-^  Ah,  God,  but  death  is  dire. 

And  death  is  at  the  door— 
We'll  walk  the  woods  no  more. 

Stevenson's  studies  bore  more  lasting  fruit  in  an  essay  on  C?Mrle» 
D'OrUoM,  published  next  year  in  Oomhiil  and  afterwards  included  in 


.k    ■■>"!  'S^f' 


-1^  fi-- 


■7>»„,,*--ll- 


>r 


''iHTfrniif 


.j«<i  I.' 
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.11  m  almoHt  purely  formal,  iilriiost  puiulv  verlml      I»  m..  . 
be  (Jooo  tfently  and  Binfferlv      It  t,.   .     .1        "  •'"'•^O  verimi.     ItniUHt 

veme."  '     ""  **  ""^  °*"  humour  to  this  ol.l 

2a.  contemporary  roonddeer..  Mr.  Andrew  Una  and  Mr  W   v 

Michelel,  (1:»8.1S74)  the  g™.,  p„„,,.  t,i.u,ri>n. 

«.u  wore  .hi  Irk   ."ta"e,.°  ],?  ;  h  '  "■^'""^  "'  '  '"'""  i«'''«. 

«.u,,.,,ve„u„.„;rrc,::^;rLr„i^""''-^'-- 

^  fy  ^Stere„«,„  ,„  h,a  cwiy,,  fcUawMmu  .„d  /■„„«  .v^,, 
unnatural  nipon  the  people  »  by  «nendinVTi-  «>methmg 

in.t».,  of  ,^„,„«a,  p,:^,:rrhi:f,  u"e3;r,r'^"  ■"- 

breaker"  i.  the  subject  of  o^Ts.'  ?  ?     "'  '^°°''  *"''  "»»■»■ 
•hi.  time  .„„  p„blEt  W,    ^'•'™'°°  •  '^'  ""J"-  "»«»"  »'»»' 

breeding  season-hence  called.  "  halcyon  dlyr"  ""^  "" 

the  Franco-Prussian  war  ended  in  1871    hnt  tJ,«  n 
remained  in  occupation  of  France  until  thl\    T  ™""  *"*P" 

indemnity  in  SeptTmber.  1873  ''''  *"*  P*^«°*  °'  '»>«  *« 

Uhlan,  a  German  cavalry  soldier,  armed  with  a  lanoe 
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Vojoiit  I    Come  I 

Non,  ce  n'est  pas  bten  de  votxt  part    No,  it  is  not  kind  of  you. 
another  ChAtillon,  the  town  of  the  same  name  a  few  miles  oflF,  the 
aoene  of  the  disagreeable  experience  which  follows. 

department,  district,  county.    French,  eUpartemerU. 

231.  grenadine,  a  favourite  drink  in  France,  supposed  to  be  made 
with  pomegranate  juice,  but  sometimes  nothing  more  than  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  with  sugar  and  colouring  matter. 

pour  vous,  for  you  ! 

rabbinical,  as  scrupulous  as  a  Jewish  rabbi. 

Gien,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Loire,  over  20  miles  from  Ch&teau- 
Renard,  and  about  10  from  Ch4tillon-sur-Loire,  which  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

Childe  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came.  A  line  from  an  old 
ballad,  quoted  in  Lear,  III.  iv.  187,  and  taken  by  Browning  as  the  title 
of  a  poem,  signifying  the  entrance  upon  a  desperate  adventure. 

Monaieor  est  Toyageur  ?    You  are  a  traveller  7 

232.  Commissary,  (French  commiaiaire)  a  government  agent  or 
official.  In  Scotland  the  sheriff  of  each  county  sits  as  a  "  commissary  " 
in  certain  cases.  Here  it  means  a  subordinate  magistrate  or  superin- 
tendent of  police. 

Bardolph's  spotted  face  is  described  by  Fluellen  in  Henry  V.  (IIL  vi. 
103)  as  "all  bubukles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  o'  fire." 
"Bubukles"  is  a  corruption  of  "  carbuncles,"  referring  to  the  pimples 
and  red  nose  resulting  from  Bardolph's  excesses. 

circulate,  go  round,  travel.    French,  cireuler. 

Scotch  Advocate.  Stevenson  had  been  admitted  to  the  Edinburgh 
bar  about  a  month  before.  He  had  not  yet  had  a  brief,  and  never 
seriously  attempted  to  practise. 

233.  CoUectimi  Jannet,  a  well-known  series  of  French  classics,  so 
called  from  the  Paris  publishing  fii-m  which  issues  them. 

contumelious,  contemptuous,  insulting. 

234.  Pas  de  plaisanterie,  monsieur  I    No  jesting,  sir ! 
Mais  oui.    Trte  bien.    Why  yes.    Very  well. 
Comment,  mcmsieur  I    What,  sir ! 

Enfin,  il  faut  en  finir.    Come,  we  must  have  i\one  with  this. 
H61  Quoi?    Eh!  What? 
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236.  procis-verbal,  report, 
gendannerie,  police  station, 
ten  francs,  two  dollars. 
238.  TOyoQ,  tramp,  rascal. 

;^.^^^^e^Zt^^r-^-r^-«^ 

bone  men.  each  with  a  limp  IndLrub^^U  JZ   .        ^ '^■ 
refused   accommodation    b/ the    JancSX  ^f  T  in^"  8^    "'" 
account  of  the  adventure  nms  thus—  Stevenson's 

^TouwIUflndbed.,nthe„bu,V.he«„^ed.    "  W.  .„.  too  M.  ,or  the  UM.  oC 
and  WM  for  depodting  my  S^.'  ^    "  *'  ""^  "**?• ''« ""-y  •»  le«t  dine.— 

8.::r.;rr';rr.rpr.7rr  '^^  -^'<^^-^^^^^^r.f^^ 

^Oatwlthyau.-.uto,th.doo,I...h.«„ech«t    "S^,^,^^,^ 

It  1.  lUl  T.ry  line  to  talk  about  t«^^d  mo^tv  at^*"  *!?  °'^'*"*-  *  '  ' 
(TOoh  M I  have  lud)  or  one  brutal  te?!oSn  7^^!' ,  ^  ""^  '"  P"""*  •urveill«K>e 
the  mibject  Uke  a  oouree  of  ^rl  l^J^  "  '""  "«>"*«««•  your  view,  upon 
aU  the  world  bowing Tyou  ^l^  ^LS^*  *"  "^  '^'^P  *°  ">«  °PP*'  "f^.  ^h 
but  once r.» underL  ZeTsZ^ou ^eST-T^S:: 'L?'^  ''•~^* "^  = 
««pectable  men  a  fortnight  of  BaJrjeZTj^iZl^f^.i'"^  '  ^'  «*^«  ""^ 
remalne  of  their  mondit ".  *  "»,  and  then  I  wiU  offer  them  twopence  for  what 

beau  cavaUer,  fine  gentleman. 

239.  ••  Alors,  monsieur,  vous  «tes  le  fils  d'ua  baron  ?»•    "  Th«n  .;. 
you  are  the  son  of  a  baron  ♦»    ti,»  n        ■       tmrou  r  ihen,  sir, 

^^,  «  »•«,  p..  „h,  p«qK»tl"     "Th..  thi.  i.  «,,  ^ 
Erot  ™  ,t  thi,  Ume  «tatai.w  by  Tu*A  g„.,„<,r.  clM 


« 
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Turldsht  covetous,  eager  to  be  bribed. 

840.  "Eh  bien,  je  suppose  qu'il  faut  licher  yotre  camarade.'* 
'•Well,  I  suppose  we  must  release  your  comrade." 

Alexandria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  had  the  most  famous  collection 
of  books  in  the  ancient  world.  The  li  brary  was  burnt  during  the  niego  of 
the  city  by  Julius  Caesar,  replaced  by  Mark  Antony,  and  again  destroyed 
by  Christian  and  Mohammedan  fanatics. 

the  British  Museum  in  London  has  one  of  the  finest  libraries  now 
existing. 

"  Voua  fttes  libre  I "    "  You  are  free ! " 

241.  expatiate,  enlarge. 

Mar^chal-des-logis,  officer  in  charge  of  the  barrack, 
matador,  the  man  who  kills  the  bull  in  Spanish  bull  fights. 
conclamantly,  all  shouting  at  the  same  time. 

242.  befrogged,  dressed  in  an  elaborate  uniform.  A  "frog"  is  a 
decorative  fastening  used  instead  of  a  button,  with  a  loop  of  coloured 
cord. 

"Sniverl"    "PoUow!" 

The  arrest  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Charles  i. 
immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642.  When  the 
kixig  went  to  the  House  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  parliament,  he  found 
"the  birds  had  flown." 

the  oath  of  the  Temiia  Court,  taken  by  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  on  June  20,  1789,  began  the  French  Revolution. 

the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
July  4,  177& 

Maik  Antony's  oration  after  the  assassination  of  Julias  Ciesar. 

243.  Siron's,  the  inn  at  Barbizon  where  Stevenson  stayed  ;  it  was  a 
favourite  haunt  of  artists,  and  was  more  like  a  club  than  a  hotel 
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